“Best  Newspaper  Science 
Writer  in  the  Middlewest” 


ABTHL’R  J.  SNIDER.  News  science  writer,  probably  the  first  traduate 
student  in  history  of  Journalism  to  take  specific  courses  for  science 
writing.  Pioneered  such  a  course  at  Northwestern  U.  where,  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  U.  of  Iowa,  he  received  master's  degree. 


Doctors,  as  a  ^roup,  are  reticent,  often 
gun'shy,  >vhen  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a 
newspaper  interview.  As  Dr.  Walter  .Al¬ 
varez,  formerly  of  Mayo  Clinic,  put  it: 
^^IJsually  we  scientists  are  scared  to  death 
of  reporters,  because  they  so  often  leave 
out  qualifying  phrases  or  details  which 
are  tremendously  important.” 

But  Dr.  .Alvarez  hailed  as  ‘“fine”  the 
work  of  Daily  News  science  writer  Arthur 
J.  Snider  .  .  .  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  former 


.AMA  Journal  editor,  acclaimed  a  Snider 
story  as  a  “superb  performance.”  .  .  .  Dr. 
Warren  W.  Furey,  former  Chicago  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  head,  said  Snider's  articles 
“have  been  of  great  service  to  our  city.” 
.  .  .  And  Dr.  Emmet  B.  Bay,  widely-known 
cardiologist  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
put  the  Snider  saga  into  our  headline.  “I 
have  followed  Mr.  Snider's  work  and  have 
talked  to  him,”  he  said,  “and  believe  him 
to  be  the  best  newspaper  science  writer  in 
the  Middlewest  ” 


But  read  what  other  men  of  science  say  about  this  "scientists'  science  writer": 


"If  the  Science  Editors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  were  all  as  careful  as  you 
in  your  reporting  there  would  be  very 
little  criticism  and.  I  am  sure,  much 
more  cooperation  between  doctors  and 
the  press." 

DERRICK  VAIL.  M.D. 

Editor  American  Journal 
of  Opthalmology 


“We  have  read  his  accurate  and  in 
teresting  accounts  a..a  wish  to  con 
gratulate  him  for  his  understanding 
of  the  cancer  problem  and  the  com 
plicated  scientific  approaches  to  solv 
ing  it." 

M  R.  RUNYON 
Executive  Vice  President 
American  Cancer  Society.  Inc 


"Congratulations  on  the  article  you 
wrote  regarding  sweating.  Usually  I 
find  the  accounts  on  medicine  in  the 
papers  all  completely  warped.  Your 
presentation  was  excellent." 

WALTER  B.  SHELLEY,  M.D. 
University  Hospital 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


"You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
excellence  and  accuracy  of  your  article 
on  'Trilene'  in  Wednesday's  Dally  News 
Particularly  to  the  specialist,  news 
items  are  often  offensively  inaccurate 
or  distorted.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  read 
this  one.'' 

W.  ALLEN  CONROY.  M.D. 

Director.  Dept,  of  Anesthesiology 

St  Luke's  Hospital.  Chicago 


"As  President  of  the  Indiana  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pathologists.  I  wish  to  compli¬ 
ment  you  very  highly  regarding  your 
recent  article  on  post  mortems.  I  feel 
that  the  medical  profession  and  public 
benefit  from  this  sort  of  publicity 
which  is  seen  all  too  rarely." 

LESTER  H.  HOYT.  M.D. 


“Your  write-ups  are  sane,  scientific 
and  logical.” 

M.  A.  PERLSTEIN.  M.D. 

Chicago 


"Your  sympathy  for  the  forgotten 
chemist  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
entire  profession." 

OTTO  EISENSCHIML 
Chicago 


Arthur  J.  Snider  is  another  reason  why  the  Daily  News  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  evening  newspaper  in  Chicago. 
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Linotype  Spartan  and  Corona  Famitie$ 


Speed  is  builf  into  a  mociiine,  right  from  the  start! 


The  speed  of  a  crack  passenger  train  like  The  Super  Chief  is  no  accident 
or  afterthought.  Day-after-day  high  speed  is  designed  into  a  train,  from 
the  sleek,  streamlined  outer  skin  to  the  twin  Diesels  that  supply  the 
power  for  fast  and  dependable  long  runs. 

Speed  in  a  composing  machine  and  the  ability  to  stand  up  under  high¬ 
speed  round-the-clock  production  call  for  the  same  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  of  every  mechanical  and  structural  detail.  It  took  painstaking  basic 
planning  to  produce  the  Linotype  Comet,  the  machine  whose  speed  was 
built  in,  from  the  very  beginning! 

Linotype’s  belief  that  only  in  this  way  could  a  really  fast  machine  be 
perfected  has  been  amply  substantiated  by  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  publishers  during  more  than  eighteen  months  of  service.  The  Comet 
has  won  its  overwhelming  popularity  through  proved  performance -sus¬ 
tained  speeds  up  to  12  lines  a  minute  to  meet  all  local  requirements,  op¬ 
erating  simplicity,  and  maintenance  economy!  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  Canadian 
Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto. 


LINOTYPE 


BLUE  STREAK  COMET 


^Annual  worth  of  retail  sales  for  the  Eastern  Shore  Counties  of  Maryland. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  world’s  3rd  longest 
connects  Baltimore  Area  with  Eastern  Shore 

With  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  CIRCULATION 

Bridge,  the  Baltimore  economic  area  is  greatly  daily  373,936 

enlarged  and  enriched. 

The  new  bridge  not  only  removes  a  barrier 
which  has  impeded  the  development  of  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  Eastern  and  Westeim  shores, 
but  serves  as  a  means  of  fostering  the  growth  of  still 
closer  commercial  associations  betw'een  Baltimore 
and  the  rich  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

To  get  your  message  across  in  this  expanding 
market,  use  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 


SUNDAY 


National  Rearesentatlves:  Cresmer  &  Woodward.  Inc..  N.  Y..  San  Francisco  &  Los  Anse’.es 
Scolaro.  Meeker  &  Scott.  Chicago  Sc  Detroit 
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What  was 
Thomas  Jefferson’s 
attitude  on  beer 
and  brewing? 


A 

He  brought  brewers 
to  this  country  because 
he  wanted  beer  to 
become  popular  here- 


Like  many  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 

Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  regarded  beer  as  a  beverage 
of  moderation.  Speaking  of  beer,  Jefferson 
once  wrote,  “I  wish  to  see  this  beverage 
become  common.”  Toward  this  end,  he 
brought  brewers  from  Bohemia  to  teach 
Americans  the  art  of  brewing. 

Jefferson’s  wish  was  fulfilled— for  this 
beverage  of  moderation  is  now  served  in  about 
two  out  of  every  three  homes  in  America. 

More  about  the  economic,  social  and 
historical  role  of  beer  is  presented  in  the  book, 
“Beer  and  Brewing  in  America.”  For  a  free  copv'^ ' 
write  to  the  United  States  Brewers  Foundation, 

21  East  40th  Street,  Nev\'  York  16,  N.  Y. 


United  States  Brewers  Foundation 

Chartered  1862 


One  of  America’s  oldest  continuous  non-profit  trade  associations, 
representing  over  85%  of  the  country’s  malt-beverage  production. 


Our  l^eaderd  ^Sai 


Guild  Action  Explained 
To  THE  Editor:  Your  editorial 
conclusions  as  to  “Guild  Action,” 
(E&P,  July  26),  are  so  erroneous 
that  I’m  sure  they  were  written 
without  consulting  Campbell  Wat¬ 
son,  your  West  Coast  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  did  a  highly  capable  job 
of  reporting  our  Portland  conven¬ 
tion. 

You  say  “Members  no  longer 
have  any  initiative  or  local  identi¬ 
ty — they  are  property  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  to  do  its  bid¬ 
ding  or  suffer  the  consequences.” 
These  are  the  facts; 

The  Guild  Constitution  has  AL¬ 
WAYS  contained  an  article  on 
discipline.  So  does  every  set  of 
local  by-laws,  in  identical  language. 

The  International  Executive 
Board  has  ALWAYS  been  able  to 
revoke  any  charter  it  has  granted, 
given  cause,  and  subject  to  appeal 
at  the  next  annual  convention. 

Hence,  the  state  of  slavery  that 
now  alarms  you  as  being  new  has 
existed  since  1934.  Guild  locals 
have  thrived  under  it,  regardless 
of  shifts  in  lEB  leadership. 

What  did  happen  at  Portland 
was  that  constitutional  changes 
were  approved,  setting  up  proced¬ 
ure  short  of  actual  revocation  of 
charter,  by  which  the  lEB  can, 
after  safe-guarded  steps  in  fact¬ 
finding  have  been  taken,  seek  to 
save  a  faltering  local  from  self- 
destruction.  Heretofore,  the  lEB 
has  been  without  authority  to  do 
other  than  sit  by,  while  a  Guild 
local  disintegrated,  from  various 
causes.  Then,  post  mortem,  it 
could  revoke  a  charter,  become 
meaningless. 

That’s  the  sum  total  of  what 
the  Portland  action  means. 

Incidentally,  constitutional  re¬ 
vision  as  to  the  disciplinary  article 
was  mandated  a  year  ago,  at  the 
Pittsburgh  convention,  for  lEB  re¬ 
port  this  year. 

I  should  add  that  your  concern 
for  Guild  members’  welfare  is  a 
welcome  sentiment,  however  un¬ 
necessary  it  is  in  this  case. 

Charles  E.  Crissey 
Editor,  Guild  Reporter 


The  TV  'Audience' 

To  THE  Editor:  In  his  spe 
before  the  Democratic  NatiorJ 
Convention,  Vice  President 
ley  made  some  rather  exaggera:- 
estimates  concerning  the  sia 
the  television  audience  listening 
and  watching  the  Convention.  hJ 
estimated  the  audience  at 
million  or  possibly  90  mi!  j 
people.”  This  figure  was  based 
5  or  6  people  watching  each 
set,  with  15  million  sets  suppo'i, 
ly  in  use  today. 

Last  week  Jack  Gould,  in  : 
Aeu’  York  Times,  reported  that 
survey  taken  during  the  RepL- 
can  Convention  showed  only 
30%  audience,  and  that  this  • 
10%  lower  than  an  ascr.;a 
summer  evening  audience  su: 
taken  the  week  before. 

Another  fact  seems  to  have  hcH 
overlooked.  The  audience  J:. 
off  after  a  certain  peak  period 
the  evening.  And  most  of  the 
convention  material  appears  s 
after  midnight.  For  some  tea 
or  other  the  peak  TV  audie: 
hours  seem  to  be  reserved  for 
political  “hacks,”  many  of  wh 
probably  lose  more  votes  :: 
they  gain  by  appearing  on  TV. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Miami  (Fla.)  Herald:  “S.J 
czyk  Gets  Regular  Birth.” 

Carlsbad,  (N.  M.)  Currenl■.^•^ 
gus:  “Girls  Take  Over  In  L«- 
Births.” 


Stockton  (Calif.) 
“Drunk  Driving  Fine.” 


San  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun^' 
Union:  “She  Was  Dunk 
Joy.” 


Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
“Sinner  Seeks  Post  On  Schoo 
Board.” 


(Mr.  Crissey  confirms  our  edi¬ 
torial  conclusions  with  the  state¬ 
ment:  “Heretofore,  the  lEB  has 
been  without  authority  to  do  other 
tl.at  sit  by,  while  a  guild -local  dis¬ 
integrated,  from  various  causes. 
Then,  post  mortem,  it  could  revoke 
a  charter  become  meaningless.” 
The  word  “disintegrate,”  of  course, 
is  subject  only  to  the  lEB’s  inter¬ 
pretation. — Ed.) 


Hartford  (Conn.)  Timess  “H- 
iday  Without  Fatality:  Some  Co* 
plaints  Received.” 


Waco  (Tex.)  News:  “.Antl-P- 
Test  Called  Success;  One  VI 
Dies.” 


Belen  (N.  M.) 

‘Bathing  Pool  Is  Victim  of  1 


Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily 
aid:  “Body  of  Negro  Found  i 
Duck.” 
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People  are  impressed  with  the  Press’  presses.  Confusing? 
Not  if  you  see  it  written.  Because  then  you’ll  notice  that 
“Press”  begins  with  a  capital  “P,”  meaning  a  specific 
newspaper  .  .  .  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  comes  easy 
after  that. 

Capital  letters  are  always  important  in  proper  names. 
Coke,  for  example,  is  a  perfectly  proper  name  for 
Coca-Cola.  As  such,  it  deserves  capital  treatment  where- 
cver  it’s  used.  Only  by  spelling  it  correctly  can  you  keep 
its  meaning  clear. 

One  thing  more.  Coke  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  The 
Coca-Cola  Company,  and  good  practice  requires  that 


the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  protect  it  diligently.  That’s 
why  we  ask  that  you  make  it  Coke,  with  a  capital,  please. 

P.  S.  After  the  press  of  going  to  press . . .  why  not  pause 
for  a  Coke? 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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BECAUSE 

she  has  the  key 
to  everyday 
problems  in 
everyday  language 
everyday 
In  her  column 
"AS  WE  LIVE" 

by  Elizabeth  Hurloclc,  Ph.  D. 
America's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


S 

i 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


Editor  &  Publisher 

CENSUS  SUPPLEMENT 

to  the  MARKET  GUIDE 

including  Index  to  Market  Guide  Maps 


This  helpful  48-page  supplement  contains  a  complete 
tabulation  on  the  1950  Official  U.  S.  Census  of  Popu¬ 
lation  for  all  cities  and  urban  places  with  1000  or 
more  population.  In  addition,  it  includes  all  unincor¬ 
porated  towns  and  villages  of  more  than  1000  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  supplement  also  serves  as  a  handy  index  to 
Maiicet  Guide  Maps.  By  means  of  simple  key  you 
can  immediately  locate  the  position  of  any  county  or 
any  place  over  1000  population. 

Users  of  the  Market  Guide  will  avoid  much  tiresome 
searching  by  having  this  handy  reference  book. 


$3.00  postpaid 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  Times  Sq.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


lAJliat  Our  deaden 


continued  from  page  2 

Thus,  if  we  take  Mr.  Barkley’s 
estimate  and  divide  it  by  the  30% 
survey  figure,  the  audience  drops 
from  70  million  to  21  million. 
And  if  we  conservatively  estimate 
that  half  of  the  audience  is  made 
up  of  normal  people  who  go  to 
work  every  day  and  are  in  bed 
by  midnight,  we  could  safely  say 
that  a  more  accurate  estimate  of 
the  audience  would  be  closer  to 
10  million  after  midnight — ^when 
Mr.  Barkley  was  speaking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
daily  newspaper  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  is  now  well  over  54  million, 
and  with  two  readers  for  every 
paper  we  have  an  “audience” — 
and  it  can  practically  be  guaran¬ 
teed — of  more  than  100  million 
people. 

What  1  can’t  understand  is  why 
the  newspapers  and  their  associa¬ 
tions  don’t  tell  this  story,  instead 
of  constantly  reporting  these 
mythical  TV  audience  figures  with¬ 
out  raising  any  questions  at  all. 

The  figures  are  certainly  im¬ 
pressive  enough,  but  why  let  them 
be  considered  as  that  famous 
“best-kept  secret”? 

W.  Radford  Pascome,  Jr. 
50  Battlin  Road. 

Fair  Haven,  New  Jersey. 

No  Cancellations 

To  THE  Editor;  I  read  with  in¬ 
terest  the  article  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  July  5,  1952,  p.  36. 

You  made  two  statements  which 
are  in  error.  One.  “.  .  .  all  syndi¬ 
cates  have  received  kill  orders.” 
Two:  “Bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
cancellations,  as  usual,  are  the 
smaller  syndicates  .  .  .” 

Since  I  syndicate  only  one  fea¬ 
ture,  “Dan’l  Hale,”  I  guess  I’d 
come  under  the  classification  of 
“smaller  syndicates.” 

There  has  not  been  a  cancella¬ 
tion  on  ‘Dan’l  Hale”  in  more  than 
a  year.  Since  Jan.,  1951  when  I 
took  over  my  own  syndication  I’ve 
had  but  three  cancellations  and 
those  occured  within  three  months 
oi  the  change. 

My  statement  about  cancella¬ 
tions  is  an  irrefutable  fact.  I  am 
rather  proud  of  “Dan’l  Hale’s” 
record.  I  believe  it  is  the  only 
cartoon  strip  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  syndicated  by  it’s  cre¬ 
ator. 

Nor.man  Marsh 
234  W.  Lake  Street 
Chicago  6,  III. 


all.  In  doing  so,  the  Corps  b 
taking  over  a  proper  function  of 
the  newspapers  themselves.  I  am 
sure  that  some  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  will  consider  the  cost  angle 
before  they  do  much  complaining 
about  getting  the  free  cuts,  even 
if  some  of  them  are  out  of  all 
relation  to  news  worth. 

How  much  money  is  the  Marine 
Corps  spending  on  such  things  as 
cuts  for  newspapers  and/or  other 
publications?  Whatever  the 
amount  may  be,  it  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  entirely  unjustifiable. 

Like  all  the  other  military 
branches,  the  Marine  Corps  Public 
Information  EJepartment  has  some 
rather  effective  ways  of  wasting  the 
public’s  money.  As  a  war  time 
member  of  the  Corps  I  suppose 
this  objection  forever  damns  me. 

R.  H.  Kirkpatrick 

Editor, 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 

Young  Collector 

To  THE  Editor:  1  am  12  yean 
old  and  very  interested  in  news¬ 
papers.  A  friend  gives  me  her 
copies  of  E&P  and  I  noticed  in 
the  June  21  issue  that  a  man  said  ' 
he  collected  newspapers.  I  also 
collect  them  and  I  have  about  300. 

David  Hackett  i 
361  River  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


^ I 

50  YEARS  AGO — Reporters  in  j 
Louisville  have  gone  on  strike  for  [ 
a  day  off  each  week  and  separate  j 
assignments  for  morning  and  even-  I 
ing  papers.  Men  who  work  to 
midnight  on  the  morning  paper  ; 
often  are  required  to  report  at  1 
2  a.m.  for  the  evening  paper. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

30  YEARS  A  G  O— “Consump-  j 
tion  of  newsprint  continues  at  high  » 
levels.  Few  publishers  seem  great¬ 
ly  concerned  with  respect  to  pres-  ‘ 
ent  stocks  or  seasonal  fall  de¬ 
mands.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  editoricl. 

10  YEARS  AGO— Secrecy  that 
has  cloaked  the  18-day  trial  of  the 
Nazi  saboteurs  will  be  broken 
when  President  Roosevelt  opens 
the  sealed  verdict  of  the  special 
military  commission. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


Marine  Corps  Waste 

To  THE  Editor;  Page  41  of  the 
July  19  E  &  P  carries  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  “plastic  cuts  reduce 
Marines’  publicity  costs.”  Factual¬ 
ly,  the  information  no  doubt  is 
correct  but  that  is  the  best  I  can 
say  for  it. 

What  I  would  like  someone  to 
explain  to  me  is  ^why  the  Marine 
Corps  is  sending  out  any  cuts  at 


...Mj  n 


ow 


A  wall  of  secrecy  was  thrown 
around  the  court  martial  for  Ma) 
Gen.  Robert  W.  Grow  at 
Meade,  Md.,  on  charges  of  lettins 
his  diary  fall  into  Russian  hands. 
The  secrecy  was  ordered  by  the 
Department  of  the  .Army  becaus 
of  the  classified  nature  of  the  testi¬ 
mony. 
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OIL  SCIENTIST,  using  laboratory  mojlrl,  shows  hf)w  water  HcMKliiift  revives  where  it  is  separated  from  water.  'I'his  technique,  now  used  in  800  water 
nil  fields  which  have  lost  natural  “push.”  By  pumping  water  into  oil-bearing  flooding  projects  in  tbe  U.  S.,  is  producing  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  which 
sands,  trap|>ed  oil  is  forced  toward  outlet  wells  which  bring  it  to  the  surface,  once  seemed  beyond  reach. 

Water  Flooding  Puts  New  Life  in  Old  Oil  Wells 

Remarkable  Recovery  Method  Helps  Boost  U.  S.  Oil  Supplies  To  Record  High 


An  ingenious  method  of  oil  recovery,  in  which  actual 
water  tran.^fusions  are  used  to  put  new  life  into  worn-out 
wells,  will  add  extra  millions  of  barrels  to  the  nation's  record 
oil  supplies  this  year. 

By  pumping  water  deep  underground  into  oil-bearing  for¬ 
mations  which  have  lost  their  natural  pressure,  oilmen  now 
coax  more  ttil  out  of  the  ground  than  nature  alone  would 
yield.  This  ‘"water  flooding”  method  is  typical  of  the  many 
special  conservation  devices  developed  by  oil  scienti.xts  of 
scores  of  companies  in  their  efforts  to  squeeze  every  last  bar¬ 
rel  of  oil  from  existing  fields. 


In  their  vigorous  struggle  to  outproduce  their  rivals  U.S. 
oil  companies  use  the  latest  scientific  developments  to  set 
new  production  records  year  after  year.  Equally  important, 
they  have  constantly  improved  the  oil  products  America  uses. 
For  instance.  2  gallons  of  the  high  quality  gasoline  you  buy 
today  do  the  work  that  3  gallons  did  in  192.3.  Yet  today’s  gaso¬ 
line  is  priced  about  the  same  as  25  years  ago— only  taxes  are 
higher. 

In  peace  or  war,  you  benefit  from  the  competition  among 
America’s  privately-managed  oil  companies  with  the  finest 
oil  products  at  the  world’s  lowest  prices. 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee.  .Americ.^N  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE.  50  West  50th  Street,  \ew  York  20.  N.  Y. 


(/-VO 

BCNTON,  ILL.  is  scene  of  typical 
Hater  flooding  success.  Tho  years 
agooii  production  here  had  slowed 
to  a  trirkle.TfMlay,  thanks  to  water 
flooding,  ^^grasshopper**  pumps 
like  this  are  approaching  an  8,000 
barrel«a*day  production  rate-~ 
over  10  times  the  rate  before  water 
flooding  was  started. 
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(Ri/lhl) 

MILLIONTH  BARREL  of  oil  re¬ 
covered  by  Benton  water  flooding 
b  celebrated  by  field  erew.  In  proj¬ 
ects  like  this,  U.S.  oil  companies 
are  constantly  finding  new  ways 
to  bring  you  high  quality  oil  prod¬ 
ucts  at  world’s  lowest  prices. 


I 


Here’s  a  tip 
your  broker 
can’t  give  you 


If  you  want  to  get  a  corner  on  the  attention  of 
advertising  executives  who  make  media  deci¬ 
sions,  don’t  see  your  broker  ...  see  us. 

All  you  have  to  know  is  that  when  you  tell  your 
publication  story  in  The  New  York  Times, 
you’re  talking  to  advertising  agency  executives 
in  New  York,  and  in  every  major  city  in  the 
country. 

Your  trade  advertising  in  The  Times  also  goes 
straight  to  the  top  business  and  industrial 
executives  who  are  so  vitally  concerned  with 


advertising  budgets,  schedules  and  media 
selection. 

Cost?  You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  how 
easily  you  can  fit  a  New  York  Times  schedule 
into  your  promotion  budget. 

Small  wonder  that  The  New  York  Times  car¬ 
ries  more  newspaper  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  U.S.  newspaper. 

Find  out  how  The  New  York  Times  can  help 
build  your  linage.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get 
all  the  facts.  Ask  us  today. 


Ncto  fork 

"All  the  News  Thol's  Fit  to  Print" 

For  33  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market.  Circulation  over  500,000  weekdays,  1,100,000  Sundays. 

New  York:  229  West  43rd  Street  •  Boston:  140  Federal  Street  •  Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue  • 
Detroit:  General  Motors  Building  •  Los  Angeles:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  612  South  Flower 
Street  •  San  Francisco:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Russ  Building. 
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ITU  Seeks  $10  Million 
For  ‘Defense’  Newspapers 


Referendum  Set  on  Special  Tax 
Of  2V2%  to  Replenish  Fund 


Officers  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  are  asking 
the  85,000-odd  working  members 
to  give  up  $10,000,000  of  their 
1953  earnings  to  continue  the 
Unitypo  defense  program  of  estab¬ 
lishing  newspapers  in  cities  where 
union  printers  or  mailers  go  out 
on  strike. 

The  formal  notice  of  a  referen- 
dunj  Oct.  22  on  a  proposed  2V4  % 
Special  Defense  Fund  assessment 
went  out  to  local  unions  this  week 
with  a  warning  from  ITU  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  that  the 
union  would  “go  to  pieces”  if  the 
Unitypo  defense  idea  were  junked 
now. 

11  Papers  Established 
Priming  the  membership  for  a 
discussion  of  the  program  and  of 
the  need  for  the  new  financial 
support  at  the  union’s  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Aug.  16-21,  in  Cincinnati, 
the  Executive  Council  distributed 
a  brochure  describing  “ITU’s 
.Modern  Defense  Activities.”  It 
was  a  recitation  of  the  varied  de¬ 
grees  of  success  attained  by  the 
nine  dailies  and  two  non-dailies 
which  Unitypo  funds  have  put  into 
business. 

Unitypo,  Inc.,  which  owes  $3,- 
516,754  to  ITU  on  notes,  is  shown 
to  have  had  operating  losses 
amounting  to  $110,586  up  to  Dec. 
51,  1951.  Its  current  newspaper 
investments  are  listed  as  follows: 

Texarkana  Daily  News-Digest, 
launched  July  17,  1951. 

Monroe  (La.)  Daily  News-Di- 
Sfit,  started  same  day. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Daily  News- 
Digest,  which  became  the  successor 
of  the  Meriden  Star  in  July,  1951. 

Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News- 
Digest,  since  Dec.  3,  1951. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
l^ews-Digest,  since  Dec.  17,  1951. 

Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News- 
Digest,  since  April  9,  1952. 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Hews-Digest,  soon  to  make  its 
bow. 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  found- 
April  28,  1949,  changed  to 
tabloid  format  in  April,  1951. 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  News,  succes- 
w  to  the  Classified  News  since 
^Pt.  23,  1947.  Published  three 


times  a  week  since  March,  1950, 
and  planning  to  go  daily. 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Daily  News- 
Digest,  almost  a  year  old. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Journal,  since  May 
15,  1952,  a  weekly  serving  Greater 
Miami  communities. 

Each  in  Own  Plant 

The  three  West  Virginia  papers 
are  published  from  a  plant  in 
Charleston,  but  each  of  the  other 
Unitypo  papers  has  its  own  build¬ 
ing,  the  total  investment  in  build¬ 
ings  being  carried  at  $526,781  on 
the  balance  sheet.  This  includes  a 
Unitypo  warehouse  at  Englewood, 
N.  J.  where  plants  are  packaged 
for  the  strike  cities  chosen  for  pub¬ 
lishing  ventures. 

Printing  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  held  by  Unitypo  is  valued  at 
$1,398,372. 

Claims  as  to  circulation  and  ad¬ 


vertising  made  for  the  various 
papers  include  the  following: 

Monro  e — “After  almost  nine 
months  of  publication.  Daily  News- 
Digest  has  6,000  circulation.  It 
has  surpassed  the  local  circulation 
of  its  non-union  morning  opposi¬ 
tion  and  conceivably  can  top  the 
afternoon  competition  before  the 
year  is  out.” 

850  Ad  Accounts 

Meriden — “At  the  present  time 
more  than  850  separate  advertising 
accounts  are  carried.  The  number 
of  inches  now  being  sold  is  twice 
that  of  a  year  ago.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  department  recently  completed 
a  blood  donor  campaign  feature 
that  resulted  in  selling  32  full 
pages  of  ads.  .  .  .  Since  mid-Sep¬ 
tember  the  growth  in  circulation 
has  closely  followed  that  of  adver¬ 
tising  linage.” 

Charleston — “In  circulation,  the 
Charleston  publication  is  not  too 
well  off.  Because  of  the  two  large 
{Continued  on  page  43) 


All  Day  Merger  to  Be  Effected 
By  Johnstown  Newspapers 


Johnstown,  Pa.  —  The  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune  and  Johnstown 
Democrat  will  be  merged  Sept.  8 
into  an  all-day 
paper  to  be 
called  Johnstown 
Tribune  -  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Tentative  plans 
provide  for  edi¬ 
tions  at  2:15 
a.m.,  12:30  p.m. 
and  3:00  p.m. 

Other  editions 
may  be  added 
later.  Publisher 
Walter  W.  Krebs 
said. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune,  eve¬ 
ning,  was  founded  in  1853  and 
has  had  the  same  family  owner¬ 
ship  since  1902.  Mr.  Krebs  will 
complete  25  years  as  publisher  in 
December. 

The  Democrat,  founded  in  1863, 
was  purchased  by  the  Johnstown 
Tribune  Publishing  Company  in 
1934  and  has  been  published  as  a 
separate  morning  paper. 

Mr.  Krebs  said  the  idea  to 
merge  into  one  all-day  paper  had 


Krebs 


been  considered  for  more  than  a 
year. 

“Costs,  both  wages  and  news¬ 
print,  and  not  the  (New  Orleans) 
Times-Picayune  case,  have  made 
the  merger  imperative  at  this 
time,”  Mr.  Krebs  said.  “Johns¬ 
town,  being  the  center  of  a  large 
coal  and  steel  production  area,  is 
in  a  high  wage  market. 

“Our  own  wage  scales  and  ex¬ 
tremely  generous  sick  leave,  in¬ 
surance,  hospitalization  and  pen¬ 
sion  benefits,  together  with  the  two 
increases  in  newsprint  in  a  year 
of  $10  a  ton  each,  forced  an  early 
decision.  Since  no  employes  will 
be  discharged,  it  will  be  several 
years  before  we  realize  all  possible 
savings.” 

“The  all-day  paper,”  Mr.  Krebs 
added,  “appears  to  be  the  solution 
for  cutting  costs  without  reducing 
quality  for  publishers  in  cities  of 
the  100,000  class  who  have  been 
publishing  two  separate  papers.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when 
publishers  must  consider  carefully 
the  danger  of  pricing  both  the  sub¬ 
scriber  and  the  advertiser  out  of 
the  market.” 


Detroit  Papers  7c. 

20c  on  Sunday 

Detroit  —  All  dailies  here  are 
now  7c  per  copy.  On  Sunday  the 
price  is  20c. 

The  increase — from  5c  and  15c 
— went  into  effect  July  28  with  an¬ 
nouncements  in  the  Free  Press, 
News  and  Times  blaming  soaring 
newsprint  costs.  An  article  in  the 
Free  Press  said  the  “Canadian 
newsprint  cartel”  price  of  $126  a 
ton  is  more  than  double  the  $59 
price  of  1944  when  circulation 

rates  were  last  adjusted. 

«  *  « 

Home-  delivered  subscription 
prices  were  advanced  by  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  and 
Telegram  —  the  first  raise  in  six 
years. 

Southom  Profit 
Goins  for  1952; 
Circulation  Up 

M  o  N  T  R  E  A  L — Southam  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  earned  a  higher  net 
profit  in  the  first  half  of  1952 
than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1951.  The  1952  figure  of 
$803,647  compared  with  $647,227. 

Newspaper  circulation  and  cir¬ 
culation  revenues  have  continued 
strong,  said  Philip  S.  Fisher  in  the 
President’s  interim  statement  is¬ 
sued  this  week.  But  advertising 
linage  and  general  printing  have 
been  running  at  reduced  volume. 

Increases  in  sales  prices  resulted 
in  the  “satisfactory”  gain  in  profit, 
Mr.  Fisher  pointed  out.  Gross 
revenues  for  six  months — Southam 
has  seven  newspapers  and  three 
commercial  printeries — were  $11,- 
865,153,  as  against  $10,824,435  a 
year  ago. 

General  operating  expenses  were 
up:  $9,806,269  as  against  $9,- 

164,999.  Profit  before  taxes  in 
1952  is  $1,695,647;  last  year  it 
was  $1,265,827. 

The  net  profit  was  equal  to 
$1.07  a  share  this  year;  86  cents 
last  year. 

The  average  daily  combined 
circulation  of  the  seven  Southam 
papers  was  given  as  444,890  for 
December,  1951,  as  compared 
with  307,290  in  1941,  an  increase 
of  almost  45%. 

In  the  group  are:  Ottawa  Cit¬ 
izen,  Hamilton  Spectator,  Winni¬ 
peg  Tribune,  Medicine  Hat  News, 
Calgary  Herald,  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Vancouver  Province. 
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Dr.  Lopez  to  Prepare 
U.  N.  Freedom  Guide 


J  j-ym  Anti-Trust  'Snooping'  Insistence  Killed  'Boston  Plan' 

.  ■  A  A  Thb  “Boston  Plan”  whereby  newspapers  in  a  given  area  could 

conserve  newsprint  by  agreement  to  limit  their  press  runs  to  their  sales 
By  Kathleen  Teltsch  experience,  and  back  up  that  limitation  by  refusing  to  accept  return 

*t\  V  1  t-  tt  -1  j  m  .•  Tj  unsold  papers,  was  abandoned  because  of  “irreconcilable”  differ- 

New  York  Times  United  Nations  Bureau  ^n^^s  between  the  National  Production  Authority  and  the  AntiS 

United  Nations  delegates,  look-  on  freedom  of  information;  one  un  as  ^nnsprvat?nn^rnpn^nre '"imHer  s>rtir>n  7fts  nf  th  Hof 

J  .1  •  1  ?  ,u  .  1.  u  11  u  ^  conservation  measure  under  Section  708  of  the  Defense 

mg  around  this  week  for  a  news  that  he  hopes  will  be  more  read-  Production  Act,  the  Boston  Plan  took  its  name  from  the  first  and  S 
exper  to  supervise  an  ambitious  able  than  the  customary  U.  N.  ^ity  for  which  the  plan  got  Governmental  approval.  In  a  1951  po»^ 
global  study  on  study.  Before  undertaking  the  re-  wow  between  NPA  and  Justice,  the  latter  said  the  Boston  nuhlishprt 


past  SIX  years. 

If  there  are  gaps  in  the  record 


global  study  on  study.  Before  undertaking  the  re- 

Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation,  selec¬ 
ted  Dr.  Salvador 
P.  Lopez  of  the 
Philippines  to  fill 
the  new  post. 

Dr.  Lopez  is  a 
former  news-col¬ 
umnist  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and 

one  -  time  associ  _  _ , -  -  - 

ate  editor  of  the  that  “global”  reports  based  or 

Philippines  Her-  Lopez  available  material,  usually  have 

aid — a  leading  afternoon  daily.  A  scant  information  about  the  coun 


study.  Betore  unaertaKing  tne  re-  wow  between  NPA  and  Justice,  the  latter  said  the  Boston  publishers 
port,  however,  he  will  spend  many  could  go  ahead,  provided  their  operation  of  the  plan  was  “adequately 
weeks  sifting  the  stacks  of  docu  policed.”  It  was  then  agreed  between  the  two  agencies  that  “adequate” 
ments.  surveys  and  studies  which  policing  would  be  accomplished  by  quarterly  reports  to  NPA  from 
the  U.N.  has  gathered  over  the  the  participating  publishers.  The  plan  was  put  into  effect  as  of  Nov.  1, 


In  due  course,  participants  in  the  plan  made  their  first  quarterly 
report.  NPA  was  satisfied  with  the  report  and  figured  the  plan  was 


— and  he  expects  there  are  many  doing  a  good  job  of  conserving  newsprint.  Justice  stepped  in  and  said 


familiar  figure  at  the  U.N.  since  tries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Dr. 

1946,  the  41 -year-old  diplomat  is  Lopez  will  not  hazard  any  guesses 

regarded  by  newsmen  as  an  able  about  his  own  successes  but  he 

and  affable  delegate  with  a  pe:-  hopes  that  as  a  veteran  delegate, 

sonal  appreciation  of  the  prob-  he  may  be  able  to  use  to  advan- 


— the  rapporteur  will  approach  it  would  like  to  see  the  report.  NPA  balked, 
other  delegates  in  the  hopes  that  There  followed  considerable  argument  between  the  Anti-Trust  Divi- 
they  can  supply  missing  data  Past  NPA.  The  latter  was  adamant  in  its  refusal  to  let  Justice 

U.N.  experiences  have  showed  see  the  reports,  with  the  result  that  Justice  said  it  would  not  “go  along” 
that  “global”  reports  based  on  with  the  plan  even  though  it  had  given  approval. 

..c,..,ii„  Lova  Faced  with  the  stand  of  Justice  and  its  own  views  on  policing,”  the 

^  f  .  ’ .  .  ^  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Committee  of  NPA  voted  abandonment 

scant  information  about  the  coun- 


lems  of  the  workable  press. 


tage  the  contacts  established  at 


As  the  “rapporteur”  on  freedom  the  world  capitol  in  the  past  six 
of  information.  Dr.  Lopez  will  years. 


Taft's  Ad  Agency  Retained  for  Ike's  Campaign 

The  Republican  National  Committee  has  retained  the 
Kiidner  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  for  the  1952  campaign. 
The  agency  handled  the  1950  campaign  in  Ohio  of  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft,  which  resulted  in  his  reelection  by  a  majority 
of  431,000. 


have  the  responsibility  of  prepar-  He  would  welcome,  he  adds, 
ing  a  comprehensive  report  on  any  pertinent  observations  from 
virtually  all  aspects  of  the  gather-  United  States  editors, 
ing  and  transmission  of  news.  ‘Fresh  Start’  Is  U.  S.  Idea 

After  six  years  of  labor  on  inter- 


He  would  welcome,  he  adds,  Humphreys  Directs  Publicity  for  Republicans 
y  pertinent  observations  from  Robert  E.  Humphreys,  former  Washington  political  writer  for 
nited  States  editors.  International  News  Service  and  from  1944  to  1949  National  Affain 

‘c  h  ic  IT  c  Editor  of  New.sweek  magazine,  this  week  was  named  Publicity  Director 

.  f  1  *.  *  •  Republican  National  Committee,  succeeding  William  H.  My 

After  six  years  of  labor  on  inter-  lander,  who  resigned  after  the  GOP  Convention  last  month, 
itional  treaties,  the  United  \|r.  Humphreys,  46,  a  native  of  Ohio,  was  a  Houston  (Tex.)  Prts 


ctiiHv  Dr  T  fAAlc  u/Ul  Ka  ftiA  jwa.o  v,..  - -  lanucr,  wno  rcsigncu  aiicr  me  vjxzr  v^onvenuon  lasi  monm. 

rAAnmrriAnHQfinne  fr>r  “’nt-oAHAoi  oa  national  treaties,  the  United  Mr.  Humphreys,  46,  a  native  of  Ohio,  was  a  Houston  (Tex.)  Press 
tinn"  whirVi  tiiA  T  TM  ^  t  T  t'  many  Other  countries  reporter  before  going  with  INS.  GOP  Chairman  Arthur  E.  Summer- 

Ai-rvi-A  u  .  1  .  j  urged  that  the  pacts  be  aban-  field  tagged  him  as  “the  outstanding  public  relations  man  in  the  coun- 

1  mate  obstacles  to  freedom  of  on  the  grounds  that  the  try  today.”  For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Humphreys  has  been  PR  || 

inmrmauon.  controversial  conventions  have  director  for  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee. 

Lopez  by  the  U.N.  Economk:  and  wilTrlt^kt  ^rmher"than  News  of  Science  to  Be  Told  in  Simple  Language 

Social  Council  call  for  the  project  mote^  cress  liberties  Publication  of  an  international  science  journal,  written  in 

to  be  undertaken  on  a  one-year  ^  .  .  ‘  the  international  auxiliary  language.  Interlingua,  has  been  an- 

experimental  basis.  decision  on  the  pacts  nounced  by  Science  Service,  publishers  of  the  Science  News 

Tentatively,  the  new  rapporteur  made  until  the  General  Letter.  Called  Scientia  International,  the  new  publication  is 

has  decided  on  a  time-table  which  Assembly  meets  this  Fall.  But  intended  to  carry  information  about  science  progress  to  world 

will  enable  him  to  have  the  report  meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  areas  where  English  is  not  the  usual  language.  The  publishers 

in  the  hands  of  ECOSOC  dele-  Persuaded  the  ECOSOC  to  make  a  claim  Scientia  International  can  be  read  at  sight  with  little 
gates  by  April  so  that  it  can  be  “fresh  start”  on  the  whole  question  difficulty  even  without  study  or  previous  acquaintance  with  the 

debated  at  the  Council’s  Summer  ^’y  Putting  aside  the  treaty-writing  language. 

session.  '^'ork  and  instead  appointing  a  rap-  Rgfuggi  jq  Work  Overtime  Sustained  as  Insubordination 

Dr.  Lopez  plans  to  draft  his  re-  porteur— a  single  news  ex^r  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  h» 

port  as  a  convenient  “handbook”  '^"0  will  write  a  report  analyzing  sustained  a  Regional  Director’s  refusal  to  issue  a  complaint  against  i 

the  obstacles  to  free  news  cover-  newspaper  publisher  who  was  alleged  to  have  violated  Sec.  8  (a),  (IJ 
E  &  P  INDFX  recommending  ways  in  (3)  of  the  Act  by  denying  four  employes  the  opportunity  to  won 

..A.  kt  .  which  the  U.  N.  could  help  remove  ^nd  by  discriminatorily  discharging  two  of  the  employes.  NLRJ 

.'"8  t'cws  . '  these  barriers.  declined  to  name  the  publisher  or  union  involved.  It  recited  the  fac® 

Books  in  Review .  12  As  a  delegate  to  the  U.  N.  parley  as  follows: 

Cartoons  .  13  freedom  of  information,  at  Ge-  “On  two  occasions  the  company  (publisher)  asked  the  complainants 

• .  in  ueva  in  1947,  and  also  as  a  mem-  to  work  overtime.  Three  of  them  refused  the  first  request  and  allfoff 

•  I  ??  ber  of  the  U.  N.  bodies  which  un-  refused  the  second  time.  One  of  the  complainants,  president  of  tb 

bditonai  . .  26  (jej-tQok  the  treaty-writing  job.  Dr.  union,  admitted  the  union  had  called  a  meeting  during  working  houn 

MecHnSl  .  Lopez  feels  that  he  can  give  a  and  agreed  not.  to  work  overtime. 


session. 

Dr.  Lopez  plans  to  draft  his  re¬ 
port  as  a  convenient  “handbook” 

E  &  P  INDEX 

Advertising  News  . 15-22 

Books  in  Review .  12 

Cartoons  .  13 

Circulation  .  37 


work  and  instead  appointing  a  rap¬ 
porteur — a  single  news  expert — 


Mechanical  .  39 

Personals  .  27 


first-hand  account  of  the  events 


Photography  !!!!!.]]..!.!!  36  which  led  to  the  present  impasse. 


of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy¬ 
right  and  the  date  of  issue. 


“The  complainants  contend  that  the  company  has  since  refused  W 
allow  them  to  work  overtime  because  of  their  prior  refusal. 

“The  company  claims  that  it  is  disciplining  these  employes  by  refus¬ 
ing  them  overtime  work  .because  it  considers  their  prior  refusal  » 
work  overtime  insubordination. 

“The  evidence  reveals  that  two  of  the  complainants  were  dischar^ 


Prr^mnHnn  .  Va  Iu  preparing  the  recommenda-  .  "  1  ne  company  claims  mat  it  is  uiscipuning  inese  emp.oyes^y  ^ 

Rav  ImS’s  ’ Column .  30  tions  for  “practical  action”  Dr.  '"8  them  overtime  work  .because  it  considers  their  prior  refusal  te 

^  ot  ,h.  compl.ina„„  were  disehw- 

^op  Talk  .  48  the  ECOSOC  s  instructions  that  h  s  neglected  their  jobs,  refused  to  perform  available  wot 

Short  Takes  .  2  suggestions  should  be  applicable  (j^^g  sheets  correctly,  and  insubordination. 

Syndicates  .  38  ^t  the  present  time.  “The  General  Counsel  sustained  the  Regional  Director,  conclude 

Mhaf  Readers  Say  .  2  As  long  as  the  cold  war  exists,  jj^g  company  was  justified  in  the  disciplinary  action  which.it 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  there  would  be  small  b^gause  the  refusal  to  work  overtime  constituted  insubordination  «* 

lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  Poitit  to  suggesting,  for  example,  vvas  not  a  protected  activity  under  the  Act. 

vided  acknowledgment  is  made  ways  in  which  western  newsmen  “The  General  Counsel  concluded  that  the  two  employes  were® 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  could  get  wider  access  to  news  charged  for  cause,  having  been  insubordinate  in  ways  other  than  the. 
right  and  the  date  of  issue.  sources  in  Eastern  European  coun-  refusal  to  work  overtime  and  by  not  properly  performing  their  assil'i’ 

’  tries.  ments.” 
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Daily  He  Owns  (Partly) 
Undecided  on  Adlai 

Once  again  a  man  who  has  was  publisher  from  1910  to  1925, 
printer’s  ink  in  his  veins  is  a  nom-  and  to  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Lewis 
inee  for  President  of  the  United  G.  Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
States.  Merwin,  and  thence  to  the  five 

A  line  is  all  that  Governor  Ad-  grandchildren, 
lai  Ewing  Stevenson  s  ^journalistic  Governor  Stevenson  always  rep- 
career  rates  in  Who's  Who  in  resented  the  interests  of  himself 
America  but  his  career  of  public  sister  on  the  Pantagraph 

service  is  studded  with  incidents  board  of  directors  until  he  re- 
which  reveal  a  nose  for  news  and  signed  in  1948  “for  the  duration 
close  kinship  with  the  press.  of  his  tenure  in  public  office.”  In 

It  would  not  be  stretching  the  bis  capacity  as  vicepresident  and 
facts  too  much  to  raise  the  pen-  director  he  participated  occasion- 
mightier-than-the-sword  question  ajjy  jp  business  policy  matters  but 
on  the  rivalry  between  the  Demo-  be  has  never  taken  any  active  part 
cratic  governor  of  Illinois,  who  jp  either  management  of  the  news- 
owns  a  quarter-interest  in  a  news-  paper  or  in  determining  editorial 
paper,  and  the  Republicans’  stan-  policies. 

dard  bearer.  General  of  the  Army  -pbe  Pantagraph  is  traditionally 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  a  Republican  newspaper,  following 

Unlike  Situation  in  1920  the  tenets  of  William  O.  Davis. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  both  of  the  Although  supporting  candidates 
major  parties  made  it  an  all-edi-  of  both  parties  in  local  and  state 
torial  campaign  so  there  was  no  elections,  the  Pantagraph  has  en- 
doubt  at  the  outset  that  a  newspa-  dorsed  Republican  nominees  for 
perman  would  occupy  the  White  the  White  House  throughout  its 
House— for  the  first  time  in  his-  whole  history  since  1846. 
tory.  As  for  its  policy  this  year,  Pub- 

In  1920  it  was  Governor  James  Usher  Merwin  advises:  “The  Pan- 
M.  Cox  of  Ohio  versus  Senator  tagraph  has  consistently  advocated 
Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio.  Both  a  change  of  administrations  during 
were  active  editor-publishers  of  the  past  year  but  has,  as  yet,  made 
that  day;  Mr.  Cox  as  owner  of  no  choice  between  the  two  candi- 
the  Dayton  News  and  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  as  owner  of  the  Marion  Star. 

Senator  Harding,  the  successful 
GOP  nominee,  often  flashed  his 
favorite  pocketpiece  —  a  makeup 
rule  he  once  used  as  a  printer  on 
the  Star — to  attest  to  his  mem- 


THE  NOMINEE  IS  PENSIVE  as  reporters  shoot  questions  at  Gover¬ 
nor  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  at  a  free-for-all  press  conference. 


dates  who  have  now  been  nomi-  news  from  Chicago  that  Governor 

Stevenson  had  been  named  and  a 
Sunday  editorial  stated:  “The 
Democratic  Party  selected  the  best 
man  for  the  job.” 

Biographers  who  delved  into  the 
nominee’s  career  brought  out  sev¬ 
eral  instances  where  he  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  reportorial  function  in  con¬ 
nection  with  governmental  and 
diplomatic  assignments.  One  of 
his  major  tasks  in  press  relations 
was  at  the  United  Nations  found¬ 
ing  conference  in  San  Francisco 
in  1945.  Wade  Jones  of  NEA 
Service  recalled  how  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  would  attend  the  U.  S.  dele- 


nated. 

“There  is  tremendous  interest 
here,  naturally,  in  the  Governor’s 
nomination  and  we  plan  to  give 
his  campaign  the  most  complete 
coverage  which  our  news  space  re¬ 
strictions  will  permit.” 

The  typical  “local-boy-makes- 
good”  treatment  was  accorded  the 

E&P  Poll  to  Show 
Candidate  Support 


bership  in  the  journalistic  frater¬ 
nity. 

In  Who’s  Who  it  is  recorded 
that  Governor  Stevenson  was  “asst 
mg  ed”  of  the  Bloomington  (III.) 
Pantagraph  in  1924-25.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  records  show  that  he  was 
employed  on  the  news  staff  for  a 
brief  period  in  1924,  after  he  left 
Harvard  Law  School  and  before 
be  went  to  Northwestern  Law 
School.  He  did  some  reporting 
and  news  desk  work  but  soon  de¬ 
cided  he  did  not  want  to  make 
newspapering  his  career,  associates 
recall. 

He  and  Sister  Have  Stock 

Governor  Stevenson  owns 
slightly  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph,  Inc.  His  sister,  Mrs. 
Ernest  L.  Ives  (Elizabeth  Steven¬ 
son).  owns  the  same  amount  and 
between  them  they  own  approxi¬ 
mately  49  per  cent.  The  rest  is 
held  by  Loring  C.  Merwin,  pub¬ 
lisher;  his  brother,  Davis  Merwin, 
and  their  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Ayers  (Hester  Merwin). 

The  Governor’s  stock  was  inher¬ 
ited  from  his  grandfather,  William 
0.  Davis,  who  was  also  the  present 
publisher’s  grandfather.  Mr.  Davis 
was  the  sole  proprietor  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1910.  He  left 
P^wspaper  stock  in  life  estate 
to  his  son,  Hibbard  O.  Davis,  who 


Ballots  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Presidential  Poll  will  be 
mailed  within  a  few  days  to  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  country. 

Editors  are  being  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  which  of  the  two  nominees 
— Eisenhower  (R)  or  Stevenson 
(D) — their  paper  will  support  in 
the  campaign. 

An  added  item  of  information, 
for  background  study,  is  solicited 
in  this  year’s  postcard  survey.  Edi¬ 
tors  are  requested  to  indicate 
whom  their  papers  had  urged  for 
the  nomination  before  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  conventions. 

It  is  believed  this  part  of  the 
poll  will  provide  an  accurate  gauge 
of  the  extent  to  which  some  strong 
Taft  papers  may  swing  from  the 
Republican  side,  and  some  South¬ 
ern  papers  which  were  all-out  for 
Russell  or  Kefauver  may  join  the 
Eisenhower  boosters. 

Carl  Estes,  publisher  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  ardent  supporters  of  Senator 
Kefauver,  declared  he  would  cam¬ 
paign  for  General  Eisenhower. 
Immediately  after  the  Democrats 
had  settled  on  Governor  Steven¬ 
son  he  flaunted  an  “I  Like  Ike” 
sign  at  the  Democratic  convention. 

The  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Ameri¬ 
can  called  for  a  States  Rights  con¬ 
vention  to  nominate  General  Eis¬ 
enhower,  and  the  Richmond  (Va.) 


News  Leader,  for  the  first  time 
since  1896,  announced  its  support 
of  a  Republican  ticket. 

A  Kefauver  paper,  the  Oak 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger  editori¬ 
ally  endorsed  Eisenhower,  and 
Tom  Abernethy,  editor  of  the 
Talladega  (Ala.)  Daily  Home,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  to  campaign 
for  the  GOP. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 
put  the  Hearst  newspapers  into 
the  Eisenhower  column  while  ack¬ 
nowledging  that  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  American  had  praised  Mr. 
Stevenson  as  a  good  governor. 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
endorsed  the  Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket  in  a  front-page  editorial. 

When  Governor  Stevenson  was 
asked  at  a  press  conference  Wed¬ 
nesday  for  comment  on  the  lack 
of  editorial  support  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominees,  he  replied: 

“Well,  I  can  only  express  regret, 
and  hope  that  maybe  some  of  the 
newspapers  will  see  fit  to  change 
their  allegiance.  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  merit  any  such  changes.” 

E&P  expects  to  have  enough 
returns  from  the  poll  within  a 
few  weeks  to  make  a  preliminary 
report  late  this  month.  National 
Publisher,  organ  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  is  planning 
a  “grass  roots”  poll. 


gation  meetings,  then  serve  up  the 
information  to  news-hungry  re¬ 
porters  whom  he  would  meet  in 
his  hotel  room. 

With  newspaper  credentials  in 
his  pocket,  young  Mr.  Stevenson, 
shortly  after  working  on  the  Pan¬ 
tagraph,  went  to  Europe  with  an 
idea  of  getting  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Foreign  Minister  Chi- 
cherin  of  Russia.  He  traveled 
through  several  Russian  cities  and 
for  nearly  a  month  he  called  daily 
at  the  Foreign  Office  but  he  never 
got  to  interview  Mr.  Chicherin. 

Since  becoming  Governor,  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  established  himself 
with  newsmen  as  a  very  quotable 
official.  His  quick  retorts  and 
comments  make  good  copy.  Gene 
Smedley  of  the  Pantagraph  related: 

“A  Pantagraph  photographer 
was  posing  the  Governor  beside 
a  Chicago  political  leader.  As  the 
cameraman  hesitated,  waiting  for 
just  the  right  expressions,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  exploded,  ‘Hurry,  before 
this  fellow  has  his  hands  in  my 
pockets.’  ” 

The  Governor  evaded  a  report¬ 
er’s  query  this  week  as  to  whether 
he  has  a  ghost  writer,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  he  enjoys  writing  his 
own  speeches,  after  some  of  the 
material  has  been  gathered  by  T. 
Don  Hyndman,  former  Associated 
Press  chief  at  Springfield. 
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The  Stevenson  Story 
In  ‘20-Pound  Packet’ 

By  V.  Y.  Dallman 
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New  Orlean  s — A  pair  of 
aching  feet  led  Reporter  Alex 
Vuillemot  of  the  New  Orleans 
Slates  into  a  sen¬ 
sational  Louisi¬ 
ana  political 
story  on  the 
CTOwded  floor  of 
t  h  e  Democratic 
National  Con¬ 
vention. 

In  the  heat  of 
an  argument 
over  Louisiana’s 
divided  delega¬ 
tion,  Sen.  Russell 
Long  talked 
about  stolen 
votes  being  recorded  for  him  in 
the  1948  election.  Judge  Robert 
F.  Kennon,  recently  elected  gov¬ 
ernor,  was  his  opponent  at  that 
tinM. 

Reporter  Vuillemot  happened  on 
the  scene  just  before  the  blowoff. 

“My  feet  were  sore  and  I  was 
tired  from  pounding  around  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  all  day,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “There  was  a  lull  and 
I  joined  the  Louisiana  delegation 
on  the  floor,  plopping  down  in  a 
chair  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes. 

“Alt  of  the  delegates  including 
,  Senator  Long,  knew  I  was  there. 

I  was  sitting  directly  in  front  of 
the  Senator,  with  my  back  to  him. 
He  was  on  his  feet  arguing  with 
someone  behind  me. 

“I  was  just  beginning  to  relax 
when  1  heard  the  Senator  sound¬ 
ing  off  about  stolen  votes.  That 
was  the  shortest  rest  I  had  at  the 
convention.” 

Reporter  Vuillemot's  story 
quoted  Senator  Long  as  accusing 
Leander  H.  Perez,  a  political  chief¬ 
tain  who  is  now  an  enemy. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Perez  asserted 
the  Senator’s  “rash  and  untrue 
statement  is  the  result  of  tcx)  much 
liquor.” 

Mr.  Perez  at  first  said  he  was 
going  to  demand  a  Senate  probe 
of  the  charges.  1  he  following  day 
he  wasn’t  quite  so  emphatic,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  thought  the 
Senate  ought  to  look  into  it. 

Senator  Long  approached  Re- 
I»rter  Vuillemot  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor  after  the  story  broke 
and  started  an  argument. 


Chicago  resulted  in  his  prediction 
four  days  before  the  nominations 
that  the  Stevenson-Sparkman  tick¬ 
et  was  a  shoo-in. 


O'Dwyer  Kicks  U.P.  Man 
Out  oi  U.  S.  Embassy 

Robert  Prescott,  United  Press 
bureau  chief  in  Mexico  City,  got 
the  heave-ho  out  of  the  American 
Embassy  July  29 
for  reporting  that 
Ambassador  Wil- 
1  i  a  m  O’Dwyer 
was  thinking 
about  becoming 
a  Mexican  citi¬ 
zen. 

M  r .  Prescott 
had  based  the 
story  on  reports 
by  members  of 
the  American  Le¬ 
gion  that  the  Prescott 
Ambassador  had  dropped  hints 
that  he  might  go  into  law  prac¬ 
tice  in  Mexico.  The  story  noted, 
“If  Mr.  O’Dwyer  enters  law  prac¬ 
tice  here,  he  will  be  required  to 
become  a  Mexican  citizen.” 

Mr.  Prescott  noted  he  had  tried 
to  confirm  the  reports  Monday 
evening  by  speaking  with  the  Am¬ 
bassador  personally.  “Mr.  O’Dwy¬ 
er,”  the  story  said,  “refused  to  be 
quoted  for  publication.  However, 
he  said  in  an  interview  he  will 
‘make  no  announcements  at  this 
time.’  ” 

After  the  story  had  appeared  in 
New  York  City  papers,  the  Am¬ 
bassador  summoned  the  American 
press  representatives  in  Mexico 
City  to  a  meeting  in  the  embassy. 
Mr.  Prescott  attended. 

Hardly  waiting  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  to  begin,  the  irate  Ambas¬ 
sador  shouted  at  Mr.  Prescott, 
“You  are  a  lying  bastard.” 

“That’s  pretty  strong.”  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  remonstrated. 

“I’m  calling  you  what  you  are 
in  the  English  language,”  Mr. 
C'Dwyer  said. 

The  U.P.  bureau  chief  referred 
to  the  written  notes  he  had  made 
on  the  telephone  conversation. 

Mr.  O’Dwyer  told  him,  “1  don’t 
care  what  your  notes  say.  1  have 
three  witnesses  who  were  with  me 
at  the  time  who  will  testify  that 


bility,  among  others,  of  remaining 
in  Mexico  in  some  business  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Mr.  O’Dwyer  said  he  hoped  his 
wife  had  not  heard  the  language 
he  used  to  Mr.  Prescott.  “Not  that 
I’m  sorry  for  what  I  said,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

To  newsmen,  Mr.  Prescott  later 
commented,  “Not  only  am  I  legiti¬ 
mate  but  I  am  the  fifth  legitimate 
child  in  my  family.” 

The  United  Press  in  New  York 
noted  that  its  Mexico  chief  was 
a  graduate  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  California  in  1940. 
He  has  been  in  Mexico  City,  in 
charge  of  a  staff  of  25,  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1949. 


A  Young  Man's  Gome 
So  Nita  Retires  at  35 

Richmond — Mixed  with  the  re¬ 
grets,  there  were  expressions  of 
relief  when  Nita  Morse  announced 
recently,  “I’m  quitting.” 

The  way  she  explained  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  way  she  ap¬ 
proached  everything  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

“Newspaper  work  is  a  young 
man’s  game  .  .  .  and  I’m  35,”  she 
said. 

Coming  from  Nita,  it  didn’t 
seem  incongruous  at  all.  Ever 
since  she  decided  she’d  rather 
practice  journalism  than  law,  in 
1945,  she’s  given  no  quarter  to 
the  men,  and  asked  none. 

Nita  wasn’t  the  society  page, 
women-in-the-news  type  of  writer; 
she  covered  the  police  beat. 

Several  reporters  can  recall,  rue¬ 
fully,  being  “scooped  by  that 
woman.”  They  didn’t  like  it,  and 
Nita  didn’t  want  them  to. 

“I  never  acted  like  a  woman.” 
she  says,  “so  nobody  thought  of 
me  as  one.” 

When  times  were  quiet  in  police 
headquarters  she  would  take  on  all 
comers  at  pool,  soundly  trouncing 
a  good  share.  Even  the  policemen 
would  admit  that  Nita  Morse 
could  “really  park  one  in  the  side 
pocket.” 

“That’s  one  reason  1  was  able 
to  get  along  on  the  police  beat,” 
she  says.  “I  like  the  policemen 
and  I  think  they  liked  me.  They 
know  I’d  go  anywhere  they 
would.” 

Nita  Morse  started  out  to  be 
a  lawyer,  passing  the  Virginia  Bar 
after  her  studies  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  the 
University  of  Texas. 

When  her  husband,  F.  Whitton 
Morse,  a  former  Times-Dispatch 
reporter,  went  overseas,  Nita  didn’t 
know  where  she’d  work.  One  day 


death,  and  before  the  month  was 
out  she  covered  the  biggest  murder 
trial  in  a  decade. 

After  the  war,  when  other 
women  retired  to  hearth  and  home, 
or  to  the  feminine  sections,  Nita 
stayed  on,  doing  a  man’s  job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was 
thrown  out  bodily  from  the  only 
wedding  reception  she  covered. 
That  was  at  a  country  club,  where 
Nita  wanted  to  interview  a  prom¬ 
inent  man.  The  bouncer  grabbed 
her  unceremoniously  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  .  .  .'  and  out  she  went. 

The  “shame  of  the  southern 
papers,”  she  says,  “is  that  more 
don’t  have  at  least  one  woman  on 
the  city  staff.  There  are  many 
stories  that  only  a  woman  can 
get,  with  her  special  tact  and 
diplomacy.” 

And  now  Nita  Morse,  who  had 
always  been  “one  of  the  boys,” 
has  decided  to  retire  and  “devote 
more  time  to  home.” 


“Do  you  want  to  deny  it?"  Mr.  the  statement  as  regards  my  citi-  she  stopped  in  to  see  some  of  her 


vwllemot  asked  him. 

“I  don’t  recall  telling  you  that,” 
Senator  Long  replied. 

“If  you  want  to  make  a  denial, 
tell  my  office  about  it,”  the  re¬ 
porter  informed  him. 

So  far,  the  Senator  hasn't  called 
to  deny  the  story. 

Mr.  Vuillemot  is  a  veteran  o/ 
22  years  with  the  States. 

Some  of  the  earlier  sleuthing 
that  brought  on  his  sore  feet  at 


zenship  is  a  lie.” 

Midway  through  the  conference, 
Mr.  O’Dwyer  ordered  the  U.P. 
correspondent  to  leave  the  em¬ 
bassy.  After  Mr.  Prescott  left,  the 
Ambassador  said,  “My  plans  on 
citizenship  are  the  plans  of  a  man 
who  prizes  and  loves  his  citizen¬ 
ship.” 

Regaining  composure,  the  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Mayor  confirmed 
that  he  is  considering  the  possi- 


husband’s  reporter  friends,  noticed 
the  trend  to  women  replacements, 
and  decided  to  ask  for  a  job. 

“You  have  experience?”  asked 
City  Editor  F.  J.  McDermott. 

“Nope,”  said  Nita,  and  “good- 
by,”  said  McDermott. 

The  following  Monday,  in  des¬ 
peration,  he  called  and  gave  her 
the  job  she  wanted.  Within  the 
week,  she  was  doing  the  local 
angles  on  President  Roosevelt’s 


Authorized  Item 

Pittsburgh  —  Larry  J.  Fagan, 
executive  city  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  received  an  expense 
account  from  L.  R.  Lindgren  this 
week  including:  Prayer  Candles 
...  50  cents. 

It  dates  back  to  July  5,  prior 
to  opening  of  the  Republican  Con¬ 
vention,  when  Mr.  Lindgren,  Capi¬ 
tol  correspondent  for  the  Press, 
sent  an  exclusive  story  to  his  office 
from  Chicago  that  Gov.  John  S. 
Fine,  one  of  the  political  question 
marks  of  the  convention,  had 
made  up  his  mind  between  Taft 
and  Ike — in  favor  of  Ike. 

Mr.  Fagan  called  Mr.  Lindgren 
to  discuss  the  yarn  and  assure 
himself  that  it  would  stand  up. 
During  the  conservation  he  ad¬ 
vised:  “You  better  get  to  church 
and  light  a  few  candles”  for  the 
piece  to  hold. 

Then  he  decided  to  use  it — as  a 
copyrighted  story  with  a  double¬ 
line  streamer  head. 

Five  days  later  Governor  Fine 
officially  came  out  for  Ike. 

GSA  Secret 

Portland,  Ore. — Jim  Running, 
reporter  for  the  Journal  on  the 
federal  beat,  found  a  new  spot  of 
suppression  of  news. 

Elevator  operators  in  the  feder¬ 
al  building  are  now  required  to 
wear  uniforms  under  a  ruling  of 
the  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tor. 

The  reporter  knew  the  operators 
by  their  first  names  only.  The 
building  superintendent’s  office  re¬ 
fused  to  reveal  their  full  names. 

“We  can’t  give  you  the  names,” 
a  clerk  said,  “untill  we  clear  it 
with  the  GSA  representative.  He’s 
not  in.” 

The  reporter  wrote  his  story 
with  the  name  of  the  operator  he 
had  been  able  to  interview. 
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82  Pages  in  Calgary 

Calgary,  Alta.  —  The  Calgary 
Albertan  commemorated  its  50th 
year  of  publication  with  an  82- 
page  anniversary  edition  July  26. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW  for  nomination — made  it  look  as 

- -  though  the  most  likely  shift  in 

m  0  0  «  m  0  votes  would  nominate  either  A1 

^ItttCS  Cltxd  J OtXTfXCLltSTTt  cSornia^telephoned^^^^ 

George  Brown,  his  correspondent 

New  Book  on  Hearst 

to  his  favorite  candidate,  Sp>eaker 
By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  Garner,  and  to  suggest  that  Gar- 

Gradnote  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York  release  his  committed  dele¬ 

gates  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 


Politics  and  Journalism 
In  New  Book  on  Hearst 


Tj^rrw  a  fripnH  mirl  Gsriicr*  Oot)l6ntz  rcports» 

wiLX,i.\M  RAXDOu>H  HEAB.ST:  A  orosoectinc  comnanion  of  agreed  with  the  reasoning  and  re- 

Porlrait  in  His  Own  Wonts.  Edited  OtlCe  a  prospecting  companion  Ot  ,  ,  .  •  n,,*  fViic 

by  Edmond  D.  Cohientz.  New  York;  the  elder  Hearst,  then  a  Demo-  ms  aeiegaies.  dui,  inis 

Sirwm  ond  s<iuister.  Inc.  309  pp.  ^.^atic  Senator.  His  party  was  in  declares,  no  mention  of  the 

'  °  _  the  heat  of  a  campaign.  Tarpey  Presidency  was  ever  maik  m 

PoiiTirs  ch-inoes  hut  little  in  millionaire  Senator  that  conversations  with  Mr.  Gar- 

RoLiTics  changes  hut  little  in  SI 00  000  to  ner,  no  deal  of  any  sort  was  con- 

half  a  centfiry.  Not  even  all  of  3>iuu,uuu  to  . 

the  names.  Meanwhile  the  coun-  carry  on  the  political  battle,  and  '  ♦  *  ♦ 

try,  and  journalism  that  interprets  elder  Hearst  never  hesitated  a  a  the  election  Mr  Hearst 
it  imnrovey  a  lot  minute.  Half  of  It  went  to  the  election,  Mr.  Hearst 

fX-^o  years  ago  this  week  campaign  fund.  The  other  $50,000  «nt  the  following  mstructions  to 

.1-  L  ’  Tarnev  turned  over  to  voiino  Wil-  ^IS  publishers  and  editors: 

the  37-year-old  publisher  William  '^rpey  turnea  over  to  young  wii  ^  .  .  Pleacg 

Randolnh  Hearst  was  vigorously  *0  strengthen  the  paper  that  /"c  campaign  is  over.  Please  HAWAII— David  Hearst,  prt- 

isanaoipn  nearsi,  was  yiprousiy  a  1  r  e  a  d  v  been  esnoiisino  sure  that  It  IS  over  in  our  a„„pIpc  MmU  ' 

supporting  vicepresidential  candi-  already  been  espousing  ^  advocacies  will  be  ^  j  «  Angeles  HerM 

date  Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson  Democratic  principles.  Young  a^J^ocacies  win  ne  Express,  and  Mrs.  Hearst  are  pc- 

grandfather  of  the  195"*  Presiden-  Hearst  never  again  required  out-  confined  to  the  editorial  columns,  j|,g  traditional  “falia* 

grandtather  ot  the  195_  Presiden  - m  be  helpful,  and  ^i,h  their  daughter,  Mali. 


tial  nominee — and  his  party’s  stan-  capital  for  his  paper. 


Iia.  nonunec— anu  nis  pari>  s  Sian-  -----  above  all.  be  fair.  Stop  printing  cent,  and  son,  David,  Jr.  oi  i 

dard  -  bearer,  William  Jennings  n  ,  r.  a  political  broadside  and  ma’ice  a  recent  visit  to  Honolulu,  tb 

Brvan.  come  diillusioned  with  Bryan.  He  ..,:ii  k,.  u., 

did  not  favor  William  Howard  new  Paper  that  will  be  read  by  the  United  Stratocruiser. 


Bryan  had  been  the  Democratic 


nominee  in  1896  also;  and  Steven-  the  Republican  candidate,  so 

son  had  served  as  Vice  President  organized  a  new  party,  the  In- 
during  Grover  Cleveland’s  second  dcpiendence  League.  Taft  won. 


term  Bryan’s  acceptance  speech  and  in  1912,  Mr.  Hearst  was  back  '’cctives  on  newspaper  Publishing.  Vancouver  B  C -Powell  Riv. 
!  ^oon  .y,!"  in  the  Democratic  ranks  support-  editorial  writing,  and  on  Mr.  T.'.  . 


whole  community.”  - 

*  *  *  B.  C.  Mill  Project 

Chapfers  on  Mr.  Hearst’s  di-  gjjjj  Under  Studv 
rcctives  on  newspaper  publishing,  *  * 


in  1900  was  delivered  not  at  the  I"  the  Demwratic  r^ks  support-  H^arst’s^hilosophy^ofTife  are  fu|i  cr  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  still  studying  th« 
convention  in  Kansas  City  but  at  Missouri,  and  graphic  pimg^ent  thoughtful  Proposals  for  establishment,  joint- 

Indianapolis  on  August  8th.  It  was  '“‘er  Woodrow  Wilson.  ^Ufng.  Here  Tfome  paragraphs  Iv  with  the  Aluminum  Con,pan> 

entitled.  Republican  Imperial-  ♦  *  ♦  illustrate-  f  Canada,  of  a  newsprint  and 

ism,”  which  the  Democratic  plat-  Mr.  Coblentz,  who  has  largely  ,  ’  pulp  mill  at  Kitimat. 

form  in  1900  denounced  as  threat-  let  Mr.  Hearst’s  own  writing  tell  must  not  let  our  papers  engineering  surveys  are 

ening  “the  very  existence  of  the  of  the  warm  and  human  side  of  down.  They  must  not  go  to  f3yorable  but  some  major  prob- 
Republic,  the  destruction  of  our  his  newspaper,  political,  and  per-  ^  top  before  it  keels  solved  before  an)  f 

free  institutions.”  sonal  life,  was  for  much  of  his  young  people  to  whom  be  reached.”  Powdl 

The  denouncement  reads  like  half  century  with  the  Hearst  pa-  't  a  dreary  routine— a  shareholders  were  told  in  a  semi- 

the  place  we  came  in.  1900  was  Pers  the  supervising  editor  of  them  '/’t  oj  youngsters  wno  ao  not  which  noted  that 

the  year  Governor  Adlai  Ewing  He  went  to  work  as  a  re-  now  jn  '  ^nn  e  o  e,  an  pg^vsprint  production  and  salfi 

Stevenson  of  Illinois  was  born.  Patter  on  the  San  Francisco  Ex-  "'W  therefore  surprise  us  hy  maximum  levels  in  the 

And  its  campaign  charges  and  aniiner  in  1900  and  became  one  rung  i  •  past  six  months.  The  company 

countercharges  resemble  the  recent  Hearst’s  closest  friends.  .  ...  ...../c  148.579  tons  of  newsprint  in 

alarums  from  Chicago.  Between  1927  and  1937  he  was  .  The  on  y  thing  the  paper  needs  , hat  period,  2,500  tons  over  1951. 

*  4,  ii,  editor  of  the  New  York  American.  dissatisfaction  with  mediocrity,  ^ 

From  1887  when  at  ’’4  Mr  associate  publisher  of  'he  definite  determination  not  to  t  Newsorint 

Hea^t  acQuired  7he  ‘he  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  he  satisfied  with  a  commonplace  INeWSprmi 

Hearst  acquired  the  San  Francisco  u-  ,  .  »»  u  ..  newspaper.  News  is  like  wood  or  Minneapolis  —  Newsprint  prO’ 

Examiner  from  his  father,  the  His  selections  from  Mr.  Hearst  s  Juction  of  Minnesota  and  Ontario 


young  publisher  supported  the  editorials  and  columns  in  hi^s  pa-  i,  h  ^-hat  xou  can  manufacture  Paper  Co.  for  the  first  six  months 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  Pefs.  from  his  directives  to  editors,  was  95,752  tons,  appron- 

•—until  1908.  Once,  according  to  and  ^om  his  conversations  with  2,000  tons  less  than  in  tht 

Edmond  C^lentz  in  this  richly  Mr.  Coblentz  himself  are  reveal-  supervising  of  a  number  corresponding  period  of  1951 

anecdotal  book,  a  contribution  8  a  e  reme  y  rea  a  ^  e.  ey  newspapers  is  like  balancing  Other  paper  products  were  i®- 
from  the  Democrats  possibly  kept  reveal  newspaper  building,^^  po-  „  feather  on  the  end  of  your  nose,  creased  by  3,000  tons,  Mandos 

the  Examiner  alive.  It  was  not  a  ' f*’  r”  ^t  requires  consistent  and  concen-  president  reported, 

deal  for  both  the  paper  and  jts  ‘he  warm,  human  aspects  of  a  you  cannot  just  - 

publisher  had  supported  the  Potent  figure  m  the  journalistic  J  Centennial  Feted 

Democratic  national  cand  dates  scene  who  often  was  regarded  as  v.#enienniai  reieu 

for  years  austere.  "  ,  Watsonville.  Calif.—  .^n  fh- 

And  as  Jason  Rogers  nublisher  *  ♦  ♦  .This  is  a  b^k  of  newspaper  laden  with  photos  and  hfr 

f  .K  7  .^ug^r^  publisher  ,  .  wisdom,  of  political  history  from  ,orical  review  marked  this  ci«s 

of  the  old  New  York  Globe,  used  Many  persons  have  been  given  ,he  inside.  It  is  a  book  of  warm,  -^J^wmlnville  Rtt 

to  urge,  the  first  years  of  most  credit  for  breaking  the  deadlock  vivid  recollection— and  of  an  un-  iFo/w  „ 

naners  “have  to  count  their  losses  at  the  1932  Demoerat.V  n.-itinnal  °  ister-Paiaronian  carried  100  f 


papers  “have  to  count  their  losses  at  the  1932  Democratic  national  shakeable  faith  in  America  ister-raiaronian  carriea 

as  an  investment.”  Anyhow,  the  convention  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Cob-  time  pictures  and  more  tj 

Examiner,  whose  young  publisher  lentz  quotes  a  credible  story  which  ^  ,  b0,000  words,  in  a  64-page 

had  been  hiring  expensive  talent  to  this  reviewer  is  completely  new.  $200,000  Libel  Suit  n  i  a' 

and  revolutionizing  the  publishing  According  to  George  Rothwell  Los  Angeles — A  $200,000  libel  Leaves  PuCK  lor  4-A  S 
business  in  the  West,  had  been  Brown,  political  analyst  for  the  suit  was  filed  in  Superior  Court  Harold  B.  Mers  has  joined 

losing  money.  Young  Will  Hearst  Hearst  newspapers,  Mr.  Hearst  here  July  25  against  the  Los  An-  executive  staff  at  American  As^ 

wanted  $50,000  from  his  father  to  broke  the  deadlock.  geles  Mirror  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Gil-  elation  of  Advertising  Agencie- 

carry  on.  His  father  refused  to  Mr.  Hearst  had  supported  John  more,  mother  of  Judy  Garland.  New  York  City,  as  assistant  » 

put  up  one  cent  more.  Nance  Garner.  But,  when  the  She  asked  $100,000  each  in  gen-  Richard  L.  Scheidker  in  creatn* 

Enter  Michael  Francis  Tarpey,  1932  deadlock  between  Franklin  eral  and  punitive  damages  for  a  and  relations  activities.  He  ** 

Democratic  National  Committee-  Roosevelt  and  Gamer  —  a  two-  story  June  12  by  Ray  Parker,  formerly  with  Puck — The 

man  from  California  in  the  ’80s.  thirds  majority  was  then  required  named  codefendant.  Weekly. 
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editorial  cartoonists  see  a  warm  summer— in  more  waysthanone 


STREETCAR  NAMED  PERSPIRE 

Brooks.  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 


FUEL  OIL 

Buescher,  King  Features  Syndicate 


COULD  'E  SURVIVE  IT? 

Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


Enquirer,  Inc.  to  Offer 
$9  Million  Stock  Issue 


CiNCiiJNATi — Listing  assets  of 
the  Enquirer  at  $8,967,467,  its  em¬ 
ployes  hope  to  sell  $9,000,000  in 
common  stocks  and  debentures  to 
guarantee  their  ownership  of  that 
paper.  They  expect  to  have  ap¬ 
proximately  $600,000  in  working 
capital  afterwards. 

Application  of  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc.,  filed  with  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  offers  three  classes  of  se¬ 
curities;  400,000  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  at  $10  a  share;  $3,- 
500,000  of  15-year  sinking  fund 
debentures;  $2,500,000  of  10-year 
convertible  junior  debentures. 

The  total  securities  issue  will 
not  exceed  $9,000,000,  according 
to  officials,  because  the  offering 
of  debentures  is  subject  to  a  later 
contract  between  the  Enquirer  and 
Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co..  New  York 
investment  firm,  the  underwriters. 
Should  the  stock  sale  reach  $4,- 
000,000.  it  was  explained,  final 
contract  for  the  sale  of  debentures 
v^ould  not  be  for  more  than  $5,- 
000,000. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.  plans 
to  offer  stock  to  employes  and  the 
public.  Employe  stock  will  be  de¬ 
posited  in  a  voting  trust  headed 
hy  five  directors,  so  that  these 
shares  may  be  voted  as  a  block. 

Fifteen-year  sinking  fund  de¬ 
bentures  are  described  as  nearly  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  Enquirer  and 
will  bear  interest  secured  by  the 
value  of  the  paper.  After  the  first 
five  years  the  paper  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  deposit  annual  sums  in 
a  sinking  fund  for  their  retirement. 

The  $2,500,000  in  10-year  con¬ 
vertible  junior  debentures  likewise 
will  bear  interest  but  not  be  se¬ 
cured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  En¬ 
quirer.  During  the  first  five  years, 
holders  may  convert  them  into 
voting  trust  certificates,  to  join 
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employes  in  practical  control  of 
the  paper.  After  five  years,  the 
convertible  debentures  may  be 
turned  into  common  stock  if  de¬ 
sired. 

The  employes’  application  con¬ 
tains  provision  for  the  conversion 
through  250,000  additional  com¬ 
mon  shares  which  will  not  be  for 
sale. 

Portsmouth  Steel  Co.  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  $7,600,000  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terim  loan  through  which  the  em¬ 
ployes  obtained  the  paper  and  a 
brokerage  fee  of  $250,000.  Print¬ 
ing  costs  for  the  issues  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  around  $50,000. 

In  the  event  the  company  elects 
to  issue  stock  in  payment  of  all 
or  any  part  of  the  commission, 
Portsmouth  will  have  an  option 
to  purchase  as  many  additional 
shares  as  will  bring  Portsmouth’s 
holding  to  10%  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  common  stock.  Upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  $7,6(M).000  loan  or 
notes  held  by  Portsmouth,  the 
balance  of  the  net  proceeds,  after 
payment  of  the  $250,0{M)  commis¬ 
sion  (if  paid  in  cash),  will  be 
added  to  the  working  capital  of 
the  Enquirer  corporation. 

According  to  the  prospectus,  the 
first  issue  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  was  published  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  April  10,  1841,  by  John 
and  Charles  Brou^.  It  became  a 
niorning  paper  on  March  25,  1843, 
and  its  first  Sunday  issue  appeared 
on  April  23,  1848.  Since  1930, 
the  Enquirer  has  been  Cincinnati’s 
only  morning  and  only  Sunday 
newspaper.  From  1916  to  June  6, 
1952,  the  Enquirer  was  operated 
as  part  of  the  estate  of  John  R. 
McLean,  deceased,  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  as 
trustee. 

Listed  with  SEC  as  total  cur- 
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rent  assets  of  $2,903,612.64  were 
the  following: 

Cash,  $184,203.34;  receivable 
and  miscellaneous,  less  allowance 
for  discounts  and  doubtful  ac¬ 
counts,  $992,878.95;  net  amount 
due  from  trustee  of  estate  of  John 
R.  McLean,  $162,871.14;  Inven¬ 
tories  (paper,  labor  and  other 
printing  costs,  metal,  ink  and  other 
supplies),  $456,606.01,  and  pre¬ 
paid  expenses,  $107,053.20. 

Other  assets  were  listed  as: 

Property,  plant  and  equipment. 
$3,043,121.87;  intangibles,  repre¬ 
sented  by  circulation,  library  and 
franchises.  $3,916,861.10;  organ¬ 
ization  expenses,  $5,000;  and  de¬ 
ferred  charge  (employes  pension 
trust),  $98,872.22. 

Current  Liabilities 

The  company  listed  total  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  (before  consider¬ 
ing  the  notes  payable  as  shown 
below)  of  $1,114,967.83.  These 
current  liabilities  included: 

Accounts  payable,  trade,  $586,- 
709.91;  taxes  withheld  at  source 
and  miscellaneous  payables,  $83,- 
361.40;  acerued  liabilities,  $379,- 
281.07;  deposits  by  agents  and 
carriers,  $27,284.57,  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  paid  in  advance,  $38,330.88. 

These  additional  liabilities  were: 

Equity  of  Portsmouth  Steel 
Corp.,  (notes),  $7,600,000; 
amount  payable  pursuant  to 
purchase  agreement,  $250,000; 
common  stock,  par  value  $10  a 
share,  authorized  and  outstanding 
250  shares,  $2,500. 

The  new  corporation,  organized 
on  June  5,  under  its  contract  with 
Portsmouth,  issued  250  shares  of 
$10  par  common  stock,  which 
were  subscribed  and  paid  for  by 
Portsmouth. 

■ 

McCormick  Marks  72nd 

Chicago — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune,  on 
Wednesday,  July  30,  celebrated 
his  72nd  birthday  at  his  lodge  at 
Baie  Comeau,  Quebec. 


Saturday  Pix 
Run  on  Monday 
In  Full  Color 

The  Melbourne  (Australia)  Ar~ 
gus  on  Monday,  July  28,  printed 
three  four-color  sports  action  pic¬ 
tures  of  Saturday  events.  Mel¬ 
bourne  has  no  Sunday  papers. 

One  showed  horses  leaping  a 
hurdle  at  Saturday’s  race.  On  the 
back  page  were  action  shots  of  the 
Saturday  Rugby  football  game, 
and  of  a  local  jockey  going  to  the 
track  for  his  farewell  ride  before. 

“This  is  the  product  of  the  great 
new  Argus  color  presses  designed 
to  our  own  specifications  by  the 
London  firm  of  Hoe  and  Crab¬ 
tree.”  the  paper  reported. 

The  pictures  in  color  made  their 
debut  coincident  with  a  one  penny 
increase  to  fourpence  a  copy  by 
all  three  Melbourne  dailies. 

The  Argus  editor,  S.G.W.  Horn- 
blow.  who  was  wartime  editor  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  explained 
that  the  pages  with  color  pictures 
were  first  run  through  the  special 
Hoe-Crabtree  offset  press,  then  fed 
into  letterpresses  where  news  was 
printed  around  the  color  pictures. 

■ 

Coach  Gets  $L000 
For  Trip  to  Helsinki 

Pocatello.  Ida. — The  Idaho 
State  Journal  and  its  radio  affiliate, 
KJRL.  combined  forces  recently 
to  collect  $1,000  so  that  the  box¬ 
ing  coach  of  Idaho  State  College 
might  attend  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Helsinki,  and  see  two  of  his 
athletes  compete. 

The  campaign  was  the  “brain¬ 
storm”  of  Vince  Anselmo,  Jour¬ 
nal  sports  editor.  The  Journal’s 
managing  editor,  Clayton  Darrah, 
■  dreamed  up  the  musical  mara¬ 
thon,  and  Dick  WrighJ,  KJRL 
I  production  manager,  and  Bob 
1  Paulos,  city  editor  of  the  Journal 
t  who  does  local  newscasts  for  the 
station,  produced  the  show. 


‘First  50’  Linage  Club 
Qualification  Is  High 


It  takes  a  heap  more  linage  to 
S' ay  in  the  First  50  Club  nowa¬ 
days. 

The  two  top  dailies  in  both 
morning  and  evening  classifications 
oi  Media  Records’  First  50  list 
ror  six  months  of  1952  carried 
more  than  15,000,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Back  in  1950  papers  with  only 
14,000,000  lines  qualified  for  lead¬ 
ership. 

On  the  Sunday  side,  11,000,000 
lines  has  become  the  mark  for  No. 

1  position. 

The  newest  First  50  report  puts 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  in 
top  spot  for  six-day  papers  with 
16,163,859  lines  during  six  months. 
The  Journal  held  the  same  honor 
two  years  ago  with  14,857,314 
lines. 

In  second  place  this  year  is  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  with 
15,610,552  lines. 

The  morning  group  has  two 
papers  that  have  cracked  the  15,- 
000,000-line  mark:  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  with  15,005,374  and 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  with 
15,004,747. 

Nine  out  of  the  first  10  morn¬ 
ing  papers  exceeded  10,000,000 
lines,  as  compared  with  seven  in 
1950.  On  the  evening  list,  there 
are  24  papers  above  10,()00,000 
lines;  in  1950  only  15  fell  into 
this  category. 

Over  11,000,000  on  Sunday 

The  New  York  Times,  No.  1  on 
Sunday  in  1950  with  10,145,077 
lines  for  six  months,  carried  11,- 
359,562  lines  this  half-year.  In 
second  place  is  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  with  8,742,- 
475  lines,  just  nosing  out  the  pre¬ 
vious  No.  2  paper,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Five  Sunday  papers  did  better 
than  8,000,000  lines  this  year;  only 
one  did  it  in  1950.  This  year’s 
list  shows  24  Sunday  papers  with 
more  than  5,000,000  lines;  in  1950 
there  were  17. 

The  No.  50  paper  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  list  for  1952  is  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Times,  with  5,915,935 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times  held  the  No. 
50  spot  with  5,441,235  lines. 

On  the  evening  list,  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  rates  No.  50 
place  with  7,952,493  lines.  In 
1950,  the  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
\  indicator-Telegram  got  on  with 
7,346,341  lines. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  holds 
No.  50  spot  on  the  Sunday  roll 
with  3,565,280  lines.  In  1950  the 
Youngstown  paper  was  No.  50 
with  3,276,768  lines. 

Classified  Leaders 


F.vening.  Washington  Star,  with 
10.314.972  lines;  Sunday.  New 
'i  ork  Times,  with  5,631.739  lines. 

General — Morning.  Chicago 
Tribune,  with  2,240,104  lines; 
F.vening,  Montreal  Star,  with  2,- 
178,  457  lines.  (Chicago  Daily 
News,  top  U.  S.  paper,  with  1,756,- 
836  lines,  is  No.  5).  Sunday, 
New  York  Times,  with  2,729,396 
lines. 

Automotive — Morning,  Miami 
Herald,  with  1,108,355  lines; 
Evening,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
with  877,125  lines;  Sunday,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  with  303,148 
lines. 

Financial — Morning,  New  York 
Times,  with  623,309  lines;  Even¬ 
ing,  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun,  with  352,315  lines;  Sun¬ 
day,  New  York  Times,  with  142,- 
763  lines. 

Display — M  o  r  n  i  n  g,  Chicago 
Tribune,  with  10,590,089  lines; 
Evening,  Washington  Star,  with 
12,135,279  lines;  Sunday,  New 
York  Times,  with  8,625,308  lines. 

Classified — Morning,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  with  4,982,661  lines; 
Evening,  Toronto  Star,  with  4,662,- 
029.  (Milwaukee  Journal  is  No. 
2  with  4,625,944).  Sunday,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  with  2,793,893 
lines. 

Department  Store  —  Morning, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  with  3,915,- 
480  lines;  Evening,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  with  4,022,926  lines;  Sun¬ 
day;  New  York  Times,  with 
3,351,396  lines. 


Tacoma  Story. 
No  Daily, 

No  Dilly 


P.  L.  Jackson  (center),  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Portland  Journal, 
is  shown  a  replica  of  the  This 
Week  Magazine  silver  plaque 
which  the  Journal’s  circulation 
department  has  won  for  the  third 
time.  At  left  is  C.  M.  (Jack) 
Walters,  circulation  manager,  and 
at  right,  Clayton  J.  Beaver,  circu¬ 
lation  director. 


Portlcmd  Wins 


This  Week's 


Sampling  Prize 


The  No.  1  papers  in  various 
linage  classifications  for  Six 
Months-1952  are  given  as  follows: 

Retail — Morning,  New  York 
News,  with  7,787,755  lines  (of 
which  1,935,916  is  split-run); 


Glu-Pen  To  Debut 
In  New  York  Dailies 

Newspaper  advertising  for  new¬ 
ly-formed  Glu-Pen  Corp.,  New 
York  City,  will  get  underway 
about  August  15  through  insertions 
to  be  placed  in  metropolitan  New 
York  dailies  by  retail  outlets  of 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co., 

Glu-Pen  offers  a  new  adhesive 
in  a  pen-like  dispenser  said  to 
make  gluing  of  ad  layouts,  galley 
proofs,  clippings,  etc,  as  simple  as 
using  a  pencil.  When  the  point  of 
Glu-Pen  is  pressed  to  a  surface,  it 
leaves  a  dot  of  waterproof  glue. 
There  are  more  than  5,000  “dots” 
in  each  glue  cartridge. 

Current  ad  strategy  for  the  new 
product  is  being  handled  by  Wayne 
W.  Light  Co.,  New  York  mer¬ 
chandising  counsel,  who  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  Glu-Pen  leave  its 
advertising  “almost  exclusively  to 
the  stores  which  sell  it  until  the 
public  has  had  confirmation  and 
understanding  of  its  authority 
through  publicity.” 

According  to  the  manufacturer, 
.1  number  of  key  department  and 
specialty  stores  throughout  the 
0.  S.  have  expressed  interest  in 
stocking  the  Glu-Pen  and  will 
break  newspaper  ads  as  soon  as 
distribution  is  completed. 


Portland  —  The  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  has  won  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  the  samp¬ 
ling  contest  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine.  The  award  carries  with  it 
a  cash  prize  of  $350  and  perman¬ 
ent  posession  of  the  silver  plaque. 

According  to  Tom  Cathcart, 
vicepresident  of  This  Week,  second 
place  went  to  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  with  a  prize  of  $250.  Third 
and  fourth  spots  and  $100  each 
were  won  by  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  and  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register,  respectively. 

Six  newspapers  were  awarded 
honorable  mention  and  a  $50  cash 
prize  each.  They  were  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Pica¬ 
yune,  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  and  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Judges  were  Matt  Sullivan, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  Newman 
Leadbetter,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  Dispatch,  and  Joe  Lee, 
New  York  World  Telegram  and 
Sun.  Thirty-two  newspapers  com¬ 
peted. 


L.  A.  Publishers  Win 
In  Coast  Ad  Contest 

San  Francisco  —  Advertising 
copy  boosting  newspapers,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Los  Angeles  'News¬ 
paper  publishers  Association  by 
the  Dan  B.  Miner  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  agency,  won  first  prize  in 
the  general  newspaper  advertising 
classification  of  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West’s  annual 
contest. 

The  newspaper  competition  was 
sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Division,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 


Retailers  have  had  it  tough 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  ever  since  tht 
city’s  only  daily  stopped  publica¬ 
tion  last  April  12 — and  no», 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest! 
newspapers  carry  the  “Tacoma 
Story”  in  advertising  to  prove  that ' 
“there  is  no  substitute  for  news¬ 
papers”  to  keep  business  rolling. 

Full  page  ads  are  running  in  j 
all  Pacific  Northwest  newspapers,  i 
under  the  headline.  “The  Taconu 
Story  Proves  Newspaper  Saks  1 
Power.  Business  Down  When  I 
Lost.” 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Adver- 1 
tising  Executives  Association 
sponsoring  the  ads.  They  were  I 
handled  through  the  cooperation 
ol  the  Allied  Daily  Newspaper  As- 1 
sociation  of  Washington. 

Here’s  the  story.  The  Tacom 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune  was  struck 
by  the  pressmen’s  union  on  April 
12.  After  agreement  with  that 
union,  the  Newspaper  Guild  went 
on  strike  over  working  conditions. 

“It  was  proven  in  Pittsburgh— 
and  now  it  is  proven  in  Tacoma." 
the  advertising  copy  declared,  ‘The 
newspaper  and  only  the  newspa¬ 
per,  makes  possible  the  economic 
pace  that  determines  our  hi^ 
American  standard  of  living.” 

Real  estate  sales  dropped  more 
than  60  per  cent,  according  to  a 
Tacoma  realtor.  Arrangements  for 
a  “United  Tacoma  Sales  Day' 
were  cancelled.  Theater  business  ^ 
fell  off  33  per  cent.  Traffic  on 
busses  to  downtown  Tacoma 
dropped  materially. 

“Let  me  know  as  soon  as  poss¬ 
ible  the  date  the  News  Tribune 
will  resume  publication,”  wrote 
Bert  Ohiser,  an  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  dealer,  “1  need  it  badly.  I 
have  used  each  radio  station  two 
weeks,  with  six  spots,  as  well  as 
the  weekly  paper,  but  they  failed 
to  produce.  We  need  the  daily 
newspaper.” 

A  sewing  machine  store  mana¬ 
ger  said,  “During  the  last  two 
months  that  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  has  been  on  strike  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  $2,000  in  my 
business.  I  have  tried  other  media 
and  find  them  sadly  lacking  in  re¬ 
sults.” 

A  drug  store  reported  a  loss  of 
$6,000  for  one  week  in  one  de¬ 
partment.  Department  stores  and 
apparel  shops  suffered  declines  in 
sales. 

Funeral  attendance  dropped  be¬ 
cause  people  did  not  know  when 
friends  had  died.  “The  florist  busi¬ 
ness  has  received  an  awful  jolt, 
a  florist  said.  “In  the  case  of » 
death  the  only  people  who  buy 
flowers  are  members  of  the  i®' 
mediate  family  because  no  one 
knows  about  the  death.  On* 
undertaker  told  me  that  since  w 
newspaper  went  on  strike,  he  took 
off  the  truck  which  used  to  take 
flowers  to  the  cemetery.” 
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The  Rdvertiser  and  The  newspaper 


Admiral  Dubs  Newspaper 
‘Greatest  Aid*  to  Dealers 

Chicago — National  newspaper  advertising,  but¬ 
tressed  by  local  factory,  distributor  and  dealer  coopera¬ 
tive  newspaper  ads,  has  been  a  foundation  stone  in 
helping  build  Admiral  Corporation  into  one  of  the 

ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 

largest  manufacturers  of  radio  and  television  receivers 
in  the  United  States. 

Started  18  years  ago  by  Ross  D.  Siragusa,  president 

and  board  chairman,  in  a  corner  ~™'  '  " 


of  a  borrowed  garage  with  bor¬ 
rowed  capital  totaling  $3,400,  Ad¬ 
miral’s  net  worth 
has  grown  to 
over  $40,000,000. 

The  garage  cor¬ 
ner  has  mush- 
roomed  to  10 
plants  employing 
approx  imately 
8,000  men  and 
women.  Net  sales 
in  19  5  1  totaled 
$  1  8  5,9  25,058, 
with  earnings  of 
$9,586,833— t  h  e  Mintz 
second  highest  in  Admiral’s  his¬ 
tory. 

No.  1  Medium 


“We  believe  newspaper  adver- 


Sales  volume  the  first  year  was 
$240,000.  In  1936,  this  figure  was 
up  to  $2,000,000.  By  1941  it  had 
grown  to  $9,400,000. 

A  big  break  came  in  1939,  when 
Admiral  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  buy  automatic 
record  changers  at  half-price.  The 
company  marketed  a  table  model 
radio-phonograph  with  a  record 
changer  at  $55 — at  a  time  when 
the  lowest  priced  similar  unit  was 
selling  for  a  minimum  of  $100. 
The  new  unit  made  the  Admiral 
name  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  radio  industry  for  the 
first  time. 

Rose  to  Fourth  Place 
Within  two  years.  Admiral  rose 
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tising  is  perhaps  the  greatest  aid  to  from  52nd  to  fourth  place  in 
actually  pulling  prospective  cus-  dp»ar  volume  in  the  radio  indus- 
tomers  into  dealers’  stores.  •'■y.  Its  low-priced  automatic 

“In  addition,  our  factory  and  phonograph  soon  helped  increase 
distributor  cooperative  advertising  record  sales, 
exceeds  our  national  newspaper  During  the  war,  Siragusa  and 
advertising  expenditures  each  year  associates^  devoted  ^  some  of 


by  at  least  300  per  cent. 


their  spare  time  thinking  about 


“Naturally,  much  of  the  credit  the  company’s  postwar  future, 
for  Admiral’s  spectacular  and  They  were  concerned  principally 
steady  growth  in  the  television  and  about  1 )  the  Admiral  name,  which 
appliance  field  should  go  to  the  was  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
nation’s  newspapers.  Our  adver-  public;  2)  the  weak  distribution 
tising  budget  also  includes  other  setup;  3)  the  need  for  more  ex¬ 
types  of  media,  including  national  ecutive  talent,  additional  products 
magazines,  television  and  radio,  and  working  capital, 
outdoor  spectacular  signs  and  bill-  1°  fhat  time  the  bulk  of 

boards — all  on  a  smaller  scale  ”  the  executive  work  load  had  been 


(ory  outdoor  spectacular  signs  and  bill-  Dp  to  that  time  the  bulk  of 

No  1  Medium  boards— all  on  a  smaller  scale.”  the  executive  work  load  had  been 

VT  "  j  •  •  I  ooVino  Carried  by  Messrs.  Siragusa,  Huar- 

the  nJ'’^ fpo?  o^  the"  comS^s  pany’s  history.  Admiral’s  Presideni  J.  Kazda,  vicepresident- 

adve^tSinl^rud^er  Ross  D.  Sirigusa  recalls  that  the  SreT^/ent"-?;o2ctL '^Tfo  ^ 

four  years  alone.  Admiral’s  na-  early  years  were  anything  but  easy,  pal"  ,reLSrer  and  cLree  e' 

tional  newspaper  advertising  ex-  At  the  outset  the  company’s  ex-  secretary  In  194''^  Lee 

penditures  for  radio  and  television  ecutive  headquarte^  in^'^lhroffice  ^  ^  ^^‘eran  appliance 

receivers,  has  amounted  to  $6,-  worth  of  desk  space  in  the  office  ,  .  -fHiled  -is  an  officer  in 

170,958.  Add  ,ha,  $1,054,756  ^  'Slmlral's  y"  unborn  app^ance 

for  advertising  appliances  and  you  tion  facilities  were  still  in  a  sec-  ..  „  ^  ^  followed  bv  Richard 

have  a  total  national  newspaper  tion  of  a  garage.  The  competition  ‘  q  electronic  execu- 

oufiay  of  more  than  $7,000,000.  was  keen  even  in  those  days  and  .jCe  Next ’came  Wallace  C.  John- 

The  year  by  year  figures  since  Admiral  ran  a  poor  last  among  vicenresident  to  direct  sales 

1948  follow;  the  more  than  50  other  firms  in  vicepresident  to  direct  sales. 

_ Finally  Seymour  Mintz  came  as 

1948-Ra<ii0  and  tele-  the  radio  manufacturing  field.  director  of  advertisinc 

vision  . $1,050,480  Since  most  of  the  company’s  ^'rector  ot  advertising. 

Appliances .  31,490  This  is  the  top  echelon  group 

1919-RSSio  and  tele-  .^‘“rting  funds  had  been  used  for  f 


Finally  Seymour  Mintz  came  as 


Appliances  ’  31,490  This  is  the  top  echelon  group 

1919-Rlidio  and  tele-  Starting  funds  had  been  used  for  .  J  Admiral  to  its 

vision  .  880,137  basic  manufacturing  equipment,  ...  a  .u 

i .  Siragusa  had  to  go  to  the  banks  Anticipating  the 

^"vision”’' 2  435  3fl«  for  money.  But  in  those  depres-  ^uge  postwar  demand  for  appli- 
Appiia^ncei- ’289:235  sion  days  he  was  given  a  chilly  ^rces,  ffie  company  decided  to 
1951— Radio  and  tele-  r4»rp.nt:r*n  enter  this  field.  Such  a  move 

with  dwindling  rtmalnlng  capl-  ‘’•'"'‘'t  .'“<>■  ""  .»f 

But  that  d«sn-t  tell  the  whole  tal,  they  develo^d  a  small  radio  S.^TZhout  Ihe  yen’:  RaTos 
Story,  either.  Factory  and  distrib-  set  that  could  be  retailed  through  television  sets  are  big  sellers 

ulor  cooperative  newspaper  adver-  chain  stores  and  mail  order  houses  .  .  **;ndnor”  mnnths  while 

tising  represents  about  tffiee  times  at  $9.95-several  dollars  lower  sScTas  reCeramrs 

the  dollar  volume  each  year  of  Jhan  their  closest  competitors’  of-  P‘^  _g  _^d 

Admiral  s  total  newspaper  budget,  ferings.  .n/anthc  ^ 

So  altogether  approximately  $28,-  Despite  Siragusa’s  best  mer-  .  ,w  ,  -r 

000,000  has  been  spent  on  news-  chandising  efforts,  even  these  out-  Bought  Up  Dual-Temp 


^  iiTpite  Siragusa’s  best  mer-  and  summer  months. 

000,000  has  been  spent  on  news-  chandising  efforts,  even  these  out-  Bought  Up  Dual-Temp 

paper  advertising  for  Admiral’s  lets  refused  to  go  for  the  product.  In  1944,  Admiral  learned  that 
products  in  the  past  four  years.  With  his  last  $200,  he  boarded  a  Stewart-Wamer  was  willing  to  sell 
Seymour  Mintz,  director  of  ad-  bus  for  Pittsburgh  where,  on  ar-  its  luxury  class  refrigerator  called 
vertising  for  Admiral  since  1944,  rival,  he  called  unannounced  on  the  Dual-Temp.  So  it  acquired 
summed  up  for  Editor  &  Pub-  the  head  of  Busch’s  jewelry  stores,  the  patents,  tools,  dies  and  engin- 
lisher  his  views  on  newspaper  ad-  He  struck  pay  dirt  as  Busch  pur-  eering  equipment  for  the  refrigera- 
vertising:  chased  250  radios  and  agreed  to  tor  and  Stewart-Wamer’s  electric 

“By  far  the  largest  portion  of  pay  for  them  on  receipt  of  in-  range  business  as  well. 

Admiral  Corporation’s  total  adver-  voice.  Next  step  was  to  build  up  the 

tising  budget  is  devoted  to  news-  Its  growth  was  steady  but  un-  Admiral  trade  name  and  develop 
piiper  advertising.  spectacular  in  the  early  years,  a  strong  sales  organization.  This 


DEALEII  NAME  TimO Tir- 

Helped  Gain  First  Place. 

job  fell  largely  on  the  shoulders 
of  W.  C.  Johnson  and  Seymour 
Mintz. 

Even  before  it  was  ready  to  sell 
civilian  goods.  Admiral  began  in 
1944  a  trade  press  campaign  aimed 
at  retailers  who  were  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  cashing  in  on  the  long- 
deferred  demand  for  prewar  elec¬ 
tric  products.  The  company 
poured  $750,000  into  voicing  its 
claim  that  the  best  postwar  appli¬ 
ances  and  radios  would  be  those 
that  bore  the  Admiral  trademark. 
This  campaign  designed  to  whet 
an  already  sharp  public  appetite, 
helped  to  round  up  the  nucleus  of 
Admiral’s  present  organization  of 
80  distributors  and  30,000  retail 
dealers. 

Sales  of  all  products  totaled 
$36,200,000  in  1946.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  they  were  $48,000,000. 

In  1948,  Admiral  became  a 
factor  in  the  rapidly  developing 
television  industry.  Company  en¬ 
gineers  designed  a  small,  low- 
priced  consolette  model  which  met 
quick  public  favor  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  television  sales  alone 
totaled  $25,000,000. 

By  1949,  the  company  set  up  a 
goal  of  400,000  television  receiv¬ 
ers.  Sales  of  all  products  for  that 
year  totaled  $112,000,000  and  .Ad¬ 
miral,  starting  from  scratch,  swept 
to  first  place  in  the  television  race. 

With  television  on  its  way,  the 
company  turned  its  attention  to 
appliances,  introducing  in  1950  a 
complete  new  line  of  refrigerators 
and  ranges.  Net  sales  that  year 
reached  a  record  of  $230,397,661, 
with  earnings  of  $18,767,554  after 
taxes.  These  figures  were  abnorm¬ 
ally  high  as  the  result  of  wide¬ 
spread  scare  buying  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
Korea. 

Summing  up  the  factors  that 
have  led  to  Admiral’s  success,  Mr. 
Siragusa  cites  the  company's 
pioduct-wise  ability  to  style  ahead 
of  the  field,  its  efficient  factory 
production,  its  steadily  improving 
methods  of  distribution  and  its 
.“saturation  advertising”  technique. 
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Merchandisingin  Newark 


Since  Dewey 

By  Lawrence  Forront 

Way  back  when  Dewey,  the 
Admiral,  sailed  into  Manila  Bay, 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  did  a 
merchandising  job  for  its  national 
advertisers.  The  paper’s  merchan¬ 
dising  staff  since  then  has  tried, 
succeeded  in,  and  occasionally  re¬ 
jected,  merchandising  projects — 
but  they  still  do  a  job  that  puts 
the  News  on  just  about  every  na¬ 
tional  schedule  worked  up  for 
newspapers  by  ad  agency  media- 
men. 

Two  stories  told  to  Editor  & 
Plblisher  this  week  proved  the 
point. 

James  A.  Doyle,  the  gray-headed 
retail  ad  manager  of  the  News, 
remembered  32  years  ago  when  he 
first  tried  selling  space  for  his 
paper.  He  had  just  spent  three 
months  surveying  the  Newark 
marketing  area.  He  knew  what 
toothpastes  the  people  of  Newark 
preferred  and  how  each  brand 
ranked  in  volume  of  sales. 

One  morning  shortly  afterward, 
he  heard  of  a  national  ad  cam¬ 
paign  being  readied  by  a  tooth¬ 
paste  manufacturer.  The  News 
wasn't  on  the  schedule.  Young 
Jimmy  boarded  the  Hudson  Tubes 
for  Madison  Avenue  in  New  York. 
He  talked  to  the  mediaman  at  the 
agency. 

“We’re  covering  Essex  County 
and  Newark  through  New  York 
publications,”  the  mediaman  said. 

“Did  you  know  your  toothpaste 
isn’t  doing  so  well  in  our  area?” 
young  Jim  asked. 

The  mediaman  was  surprised 
He  wanted  the  facts.  From  mem¬ 
ory.  Jim  Doyle  listed  consumer 
preferences,  ranking  the  agency’s 
brand  ninth.  He  promised  to  send 
a  full  report  over  by  mail  that 
night. 

And  the  News  got  on  the  sched¬ 
ule. 

They  Still  Pitch 

Early  this  July,  another  story 
was  told  by  Roy  Olsen  of  Sunkist, 
the  orange  outfit.  It  seems  that 
during  the  war.  World  War  II, 
Sunkist  was  forced  to  reduce  its 
sales  staff  because  of  the  man¬ 
power  shortage.  But  Newark  News 
merchandising  fieldmen  helped  out. 
They  brought  point-of-purchase 
materials  around  to  retailers. 

“I’m  from  the  News,”  the  news¬ 
papermen  would  say. 

“You  don’t  have  to  give  me  that 
story,”  the  store  manager  would 
reply.  “I  can  see  from  that  bundle 
of  displays  under  your  arm  that 
you’re  from  Sunkist.” 

This  year,  it  was  different.  Roy 
Olsen  or  his  salesmen  carried  the 
displays  around  to  the  retailers. 

“Don’t  tell  me  you’re  from  Sun-. 


at  Manila 


kist,’’  the  retailers  said.  “You’re 
from  the  Newark  News.” 

Both  types  of  job,  research  and 
merchandising  service,  still  keep 
the  News’  merchandising  staff 
busy.  Harry  P.  Rogers,  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  for  the  last  nine 
years,  runs  the  department.  He 
assigns  three  fieldmen,  Herbert  H. 
Hess,  Thomas  J.  Walsh  and  Nor¬ 
man  Silbernagel,  on  personal  calls 
every  day.  Mr.  Silbernagel,  just 
back  from  active  duty  in  Korea, 
prefers  stateside  duty.  The  entire 
department  operates  under  the  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  Andrew  J. 
Flanagan,  national  ad  manager. 

Mr.  Flanagan  set  up  the  depart¬ 
ment  13  years  ago.  Before  that, 
the  newspaper’s  branch  offices  sent 
credit  boys  out  two  or  three  days 
a  week  to  do  merchandising. 

The  Boys  Shake  Hands 

“Today  we  emphasize  personal 
calls  by  the  staff — they  talk  to  the 
owners  and  managers  of  the 
stores,”  Mr.  Rogers  said.  “We  do 
mailing  only  on  request — and  even 
then  the  advertisers  usually  vol¬ 
unteer  to  pay  postage.” 

In  the  field,  the  staff  notifies  re¬ 
tailers  about  national  campaigns 
to  appear  in  the  News.  A  port¬ 
folio  of  the  campaign  goes  with 
each  fieldman.  They  urge  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  build  displays,  both  in¬ 
side  the  store  and  in  the  windows. 
The  merchant  is  asked  whether  he 
handles  the  brand. 

On  a  grocery  campaign,  the 
fieldmen  usually  hit  independent 
supermarkets,  avoiding  the  chains. 
Advertisers,  it  is  felt,  do  not  need 
the  duplication  of  service  covering 
chains  because  facts  about  chain 
store  sales  may  be  obtained  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  manufacturer’s 
own  sales  records.  In  non-chain 
stores,  display  materials  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  News’  fieldmen. 

Take  the  job  the  staff  did  on 
El  Producto  cigars.  The  June, 
1952,  report  says,  in  part,  “Be¬ 
fore  beginning  the  field  work,  we 
called  personally  on  Mr.  Frank 
Delorie,  manager  of  the  Newark 
branch  of  El  Producto.  Mr. 
Delorie  agreed  that  personal  calls 
on  the  cigar  trade  would  be  the 
best  method  of  merchandising  the 
campaign.  He  supplied  us  with 
display  material  for  our  fieldmen 
to  put  up  during  their  personal 
calls.  We  placed  this  point-of- 
sale  display  material  in  53  of  the 
55  outlets  called  on. 

“We  showed  the  dealers  a  port¬ 
folio  of  the  El  Producto  advertise¬ 
ments  and  told  them  of  the  size 
and  frequency  of  insertion.  We 
urged  them  to  display  El  Producto 
‘out  in  front’  where  their  custom- 


STRATEGY  in  boosting  sales  of  nationally-advertised  Norwegian  sir- 
dmf(s  is  discussed  with  store  owner  by  Harry  P.  Rogers  (left),  merchim- 
dising  manager  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  and  Norman  Silbernagel 
fieldman  on  the  merchandising  staff,  who  has  just  returned  from  Korea 
after  18  months  with  the  Army. 


ers  could  see  them  and  pick  them 
up.’’ 


Because  of  the  fine  reputation 
of  the  merchandising  staff  of  the 
News,  many  a  manufacturer’s 
sales  manager  calls  for  Mr.  Rogers 
or  another  staffer  to  discuss  the 
Newark  market  at  a  meeting  of 
salesmen  at  the  opening  of  a  cam- 


ways  perks  up  when  we  can  tell 
him,  through  our  merchandising 
services,  about  the  market  and  the 
situation  for  his  product.” 


But  that’s  not  all.  The  fieldmen 
fill  out  forms,  to  report  special 
situations  noted  during  any  call. 

These  comments  are  sent  to  the 
advertiser.  They  often  help  in 

broadening  distribution  and  in  in-  paign.  It  pays  off  in  sales, 
creasing  sales.  For  example,  it  is  And  it  pays  off  in  linage,  too. 
noted  whether  a  merchant  is  tern-  “Our  space  salesmen  can  talk 
porarily  out  of  stock,  whether  he  about  ABC’d  circulation  and  ad- 
wants  a  salesman  to  call.  vertising  rates,”  said  Mr.  Doyle. 

One  such  report  noted,  “Dealer  “But  the  potential  advertiser  al- 
has  old  and  spoiled  merchandise 
on  hand.  Requested  salesman  to 
call.  Also  has  coupons  to  re¬ 
deem.” 

According  to  Mr.  Rogers,  such  ■ 

information  smooths  the  way  for  Harry  Sturg’eS  JoinS 
salesmen  and  helps  prevent  de-  Standard  Rate  <&  Data 
terioration  of  company  relations 
with  the  retailers. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  calls, 
the  merchandising  staff  makes 
about  300  surveys  of  distribution 
and  sales  each  year.  The  beer  and 
ale  survey  for  mid-1952  will  be 
out  within  the  next  few  days. 

“We  made  personal  calls  on  101 
package  liquor  stores  in  the  New- 

ark-Essex  County  market,”  said  ,  ,  .  .  ,  - .  , 

Mr.  Rogers.  “We  asked  the  deal-  newly-created  position  of  assistant- 
ers  three  questions.  We  wanted  to-the-  president.  Mr  Sturges  was 
to  know,  from  his  sales  records,  associated  with  the  Hearst  news- 
what  were  the  first  six  best-selling  for  four  and  a  half  yc^ 

brands  of  popular-priced  or  local  Prior  to  that  he  was  promotion 
beer,  of  premium  beer,  and  of  manager^of  th^  Evansville 
ale.  The  survey  will  analyze  what 
we  learned.” 

Significantly,  the  News  noted 
that  its  marketing  area,  Essex 
County,  ranks  thirteenth  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  sales,  with  about  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  according  to  the  1948 
census  of  business. 

“To  do  this  kind  of  business, 
advertising  is  essential,”  said  Mr. 

Doyle.  “And  an  essential  part  of  _  .  j  tt  ”  n  J 

advertising  in  the  Newark  News  DOSlOra  UpS  AdamS 
is  the  merchandising  service  our  Fred  B.  Adams  has  been  named 
staff  gives.  Matter  of  fact,  it  still  executive  vicepresident  of  G.  M 
often  turns  the  trick  the  way  it  Basford  Co.,  New  York. 
did  when  I  was  a  Johnny  on  the  Adams,  who  joined  the  firm  i* 
job,  walking  in  cold  to  the  media-  1941,  will  have  direct  responsiW' 
man’s  office,  and  clicking  because  ity  for  all  advertising  and  publkit) 
1  knew  the  facts  about  our  mar-  activities  on  the  agency’s  39  ac- 
ket.”  counts. 


Chicago — Harry  M.  Sturges, 
formerly  assistant  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chicago  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  appointed  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  Service,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  C.  Laury  Botthof, 
president  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Sturges  succeeds  Lyman 
Forbes,  who  has  been  promoted  to 


Courier-Press.  Earlier  he  served  for 
three  years  as  editor  and  business 
manager  of  the  Red  Falls  (Minn.) 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  been  associated 
with  the  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service  since  1948.  In  his  ne* 
duties,  he  will  assist  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  a  direct 
image  offset  plate  making  process. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Woonsocket  Call  Lures 
Voters  with  Page  1  Ads 


The  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  has 
a  formula  for  stepping  up  regis¬ 
tration  of  eligible  voters  that  may 
well  be  a  model  for  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  publisher  of  the  paper, 
by  John  H.  Luttrell  of  the  Call’s 
news  staff,  details  of  the  plan  in¬ 
dicate  that  advertising,  consisting 
principally  of  one-column,  front 
page  mats,  “is  largely  responsible 
for  the  success  Woonsocket  has 
enjoyed  during  the  current  pre¬ 
election  campaign.” 

According  to  Mr.  Luttrdl’s  re¬ 
port,  the  Call,  augmenting  its  ad¬ 
vertising  with  periodic  news  stories, 
has  helped  maintain  voter  regis¬ 
tration  at  a  high  level,  overcom¬ 
ing  all  tendencies  toward  apathy 
and  lethargy  by  the  general  public. 

“Permanent  voter  registration, 
an  innovation  in  Rhode  Island,  got 
underway  in  Woonsocket  late  last 
January  and  the  Call  has  continu¬ 
ally  and  consistently  reminded  its 
readers  of  the  campaign,"  Mr.  Lut¬ 
trell  writes. 

“Registration  boomed  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  drive  but 
it  was  apparent  after  the  rush  sub¬ 
sided  that  the  early  registrants 
were  only  the  faithful  few  who  al¬ 
ways  had  exercised  their  voting 
franchise.  The  perennial  problem, 
notwithstanding  the  newer,  easier 
method  to  register  just  once  in  a 
lifetime,  still  remained — how  to 
‘convince’  the  remainder  of  elig- 
ibles  that  voting  not  only  is  an 
invaluable  privilege  but  a  sacred 
trust  which  must  be  maintained  to 
insure  lasting  freedoms.”  newsman 
Luttrell  goes  on. 

Advertising  to  Rescue 

Factual  news  stories,  written  in 
varying  veins,  had  kept  the  regis¬ 
tration  drive  from  collapsing  en¬ 
tirely,  Mr.  Luttrell  reveals.  But 
after  the  first  rush  things  died 
down.  “.Apparently  those  who 
don’t  vote,  don’t  read  cither,”  he 
speculates.  “But  advertising  came 
to  the  rescue.” 

According  to  the  Call’s  reporter, 
tnat  services  were  searched  by 
staffers  who  came  up  with  dozens 
of  various  subjects,  from  bathing 
Mauties  to  plumbers’  helpers. 
Under  each  one-column  layout  was 
inserted  a  brief,  four-line  message 
—sometimes  rhymed,  sometimes 
not. 

“People  without  time  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  read  couldn’t  miss  these 
daily  offerings,  used  consistently 
on  the  front  page,”  Mr.  Luttrell 
continues.  “The  ‘capsule’  messages 
were  short  but  snappy.  They 
pleaded,  encouraged,  mildly  re¬ 
buked,  gently  ridiculed,  teased  and 
did  everything  but  reach  out  to 


lead  the  voters  by  the  hand  to 
registration  centers. 

Results  ‘Amazing’ 

"The  result  was  amazing,”  Mr. 
Luttrell  goes  on,  “and  the  local 
Board  of  Canvassers  credits  this 
form  of  advertising  with  results 
which  followed.  Where  lethargic 
voters  ignored  news  stories,  they 
looked  forward  to  the  clever  little 
cartoons  which  appeared  nightly. 

“The  brief,  concise  messages  not 
only  told  the  voter  of  his  duty 
but  also  reminded  him  of  regis¬ 
tration  hours  and  locations  without 
administering  an  overdose  of  pat¬ 
riotism  or  civic  responsibility.” 

Where  space  permitted  the  Call 
occasionally  made  use  of  larger 
two,  three,  or  four-column  mats 
prepared  and  supplied  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Heritage  Foundation  and 
the  Advertising  Council  especially 
for  registration  campaigns. 

Local  copy  was  inserted,  how¬ 
ever,  making  the  message  content 
more  appealing  and  consequently 
of  more  local  value.  Within  six 
months,  Woonsocket  has  not  only 
registered  the  23.000  voters  eligible 
in  1950,  but  has  attained  the 
26,000  mark  with  every  expecta¬ 
tion  of  topping  27,000. 

Registered  120%  Plus 
“Percentagewise,”  concludes  Mr. 
Luttrell  “where  Woonsocket  for¬ 
merly  encountered  difficulty  in 
mustering  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
its  eligible  electorate,  it  now  has 
registered  well  over  120  per  cent 
of  the  largest  total  previously  re¬ 
corded. 

“The  ‘investment’  of  ad  space 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Call, 
measuring  one  column  in  width 
and  an  average  of  six  inches  in 
depth,  has  paid  huge  dividends  in 
awakening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woon¬ 
socket  to  a  heritage  their  sons 
probably  died  to  protect.” 

'Get-Out-Vote*  Campaign  Kit 
Issued  to  120  AFA  Ad  Clubs 
Telegrams,  letters  and  cam¬ 
paign  kits  went  out  last  week  to 
1 20  advertising  clubs  to  enlist  their 
efforts  behind  the  American  Heri¬ 
tage  Foundation’s  objective  of  get¬ 
ting  65,000,000  voters  to  go  to 
the  polls  this  Fall. 

The  ad  clubs,  working  through 
AFA.  were  chosen  to  do  the  “grass 
roots”  job  of  promoting  a  turn-out 
at  the  polls  because,  “the  clubs 
have  the  promotional  skills  and 
know-how  to  do  this  tremendous 
job,  without  arousing  professional 
jealousy  among  civic  groups,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas  D’A.  Brophy, 
chairman  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
and  president  of  American  Heri¬ 
tage  Foundation. 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGE— 52  CITIES 


(Compiled  bj  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records  measnreaients) 


1952 

1951 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1951 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

•June . 

209,250.571 

202,047,387 

102.9 

109.7 

May . 

225,606,132 

226,207,267 

99.7 

109.0 

Year  to  Date . . 

1,229,208.059 

1,223,250,252 

100.5 

Display 

June . 

156,506,261 

152,186,279 

102.8 

106.6 

May . 

168,936,474 

172,441,419 

98.0 

105.4 

Year  to  Date .  . 

921,094.858 

934,973,466' 

98.5 

Classified 

June . 

52,744,310 

49,861,108 

105.8 

120.1 

May . 

56,669,658 

53,765,848 

105.4 

121.2 

Year  to  Date.  . 

308,113,201 

288,276,786 

106.9 

Retail 

Jtme . 

112,204,430 

108,991,890 

102.9 

106.5 

May . 

122,351,667 

122,356,507 

107.4 

Year  to  Date. . 

675,445,651 

670,825,918 

100.7 

Department  Store 

June . 

42,060,365 

41,373,310 

101.7 

133.1 

May . 

45,772,316 

47.300,785 

90.7 

106.2 

Year  to  Date.  . 

256,996,104 

260,923,474 

98.5 

General 

June . 

31,251,274 

30,166,403 

103.6 

104.5 

May . 

33,443,723 

36,120,246 

92.6- 

100.8 

Year  to  Date.  . 

173,409,008 

191,751,612 

90.4 

Automative 

June . 

10,288,373 

10,813,947 

95.1 

108.7 

May . 

10,457,269 

11.509.372 

90.9 

109.9 

Year  to  Date.  . 

54,960,726 

56,838,126 

96.7 

Fi  nancial 

June . 

2.762,184 

2,214,039 

124  8 

129.9 

May . 

2.683,815 

2,455,294 

109.3 

122.0 

Year  to  Date.  . 

17,279,473 

15,557,810 

111.1 

Financial  Groups  To  Back 
'Register-Vote'  Drive 

Fifty-five-line  newspaper  mats 
are  part  of  a  “kit”  being  sent  to 
various  financial  organizations  by 
Financial  World  to  encourage  all 
investor-savers  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Keynote  of  the  campaign  is: 
“Register  and  vote  as  investor  in 
America,”  reports  Louis  Guenther, 
publisher  of  the  financial  weekly 
magazine,  who  said  it  was  “shame¬ 
ful”  that  only  51  per  cent  of  the 
eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls 
in  1948. 

Among  the  organizations  joining 
in  the  campaign  are  the  Investors 
League,  Federation  of  Women 
Shareholders  in  American  B^i- 
ness,  Inc.,  and  National  Federation 
of  Financial  Analysts  Societies. 

■ 

Doily  Projected 

Sheffield,  Ala. — ^The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  here  is  sounding  out 
sentiment  among  local  business 
leaders  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a 
local  daily  newspaper.  Secretary 
Walter  Rhodes  said  a  minimum  of 
7,500  subscribers  is  the  goal. 

■ 

Year  Book  Correction 

Pace  13«.  Texarkana,  Texa#  Oasett* 
and  New«.  Add  SALLY  REESe  aa  Sun¬ 
day  Editor  (Su)  and  chance  entire  Het- 
inr  In  Col.  8  to  read  E.  H.  RICHTER 
( ad-mza-cam-ram) . 


June  Linage 
Up  2.9%;  Only 
Auto  Ads  Dip 

June  newspaper  linage  in  52 
cities  totaled  209,250,571,  up  2.9 
per  cent  as  compared  with  202,- 
047,387  lines  for  June  of  last  year, 
according  to  Media  Records  tab¬ 
ulations.  For  the  year  to  date 
the  increase  was  1,229,208,059  or 
0.5  per  cent  over  1,223,250,252 
lines  racked  up  during  the  same 
period  of  1951. 

All  categories  showed  gains  ex¬ 
cept  automotive  which  was  off  4.9 
per  cent.  Other  classifications: 

Financial,  24.8;  classified,  5.8; 
general,  3.6;  retail,  including  de¬ 
partment  stores,  2.9;  total  display, 
2.8;  and  department  stores,  I."?. 

(City-by-city  breakdown  on 
page  40) 

■ 

Flood  Anniversary 

A  36-page  “Spirit  of  Manhat¬ 
tan”  edition  cel^rating  the  city’s 
first  anniversary  of  recovery  from 
the  flood  was  issued  July  13  by 
the  Manhattan  (Kansas)  Daily 
Tribune.  More  than  120  engrav¬ 
ings  were  used  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  flood  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city. 
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Beam  Discloses  Plans 
For  Record  Fall  Drive 


Fall  advertising  of  the  James  B. 
Beam  Distilling  Co.  will  be  keyed 
to  the  theme,  “Make  Your  Bour¬ 
bon  Beam;”  will  use  large  space  in 
360  newspapers,  leading  national 
magazines,  and  on  outdoor  boards 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Copy  (via  Arthur  Meyerhoff  & 
Co.,  Chicago)  will  appear  one  or 


000,000  for  17,000  local  and  na¬ 
tional  health,  welfare,  recreation 
and  defense  services. 

Servel  to  Begin  Biggest 
Push  for  New  Appliance 

Servel,  Inc.,  will  use  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  at  the 
national  level  in  mid-August  to  in- 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


more  times  each  week  in  360  news¬ 
papers  to  provide  ‘the  most  ex¬ 
tensive,  most  comprehensive  news¬ 
paper  coverage  in  Beam’s  advertis¬ 
ing  history.”  In  addition.  Beam 
will  make  widespread  use  of  out¬ 
door,  particularly  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  and  in  areas  with  limited 
newspaper  circulation. 

Color  Ads 

At  the  same  time,  four-color 
and  two-color  ads  will  be  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  magazines.  Some  15 
insertions  scheduled  for  publica¬ 
tion  between  mid-September  and 
Christmas  will  reach  an  estimated 
100,000,000  readers  of  eight  maga¬ 
zines. 

Major  share  of  the  campaign 
will  go  to  Jim  Beam  Kentucky 
Straight  Bourbon  whiskey,  a 
brand  that  will  be  featured  in  all 
media.  Beam’s  pin  bottle  will  be 
backed  by  the  heaviest  magazine 
advertising  ever  devoted  to  this 
Kentucky  straight  bourbon,  with 
repeated  insertions  scheduled  in 
six  national  magazines,  plus  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  certain  select¬ 
ed  markets.  In  addition,  special 
advertising  for  Beam  brands  will 
be  placed  on  a  regional  basis  on 
a  schedule  as  yet  undisclosed. 

Community  Chest  Portfolio 
Mailed  to  1,600  Groups 

Advance  planning  for  the  Octo¬ 
ber  United  Red  Feather  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  America  went  into  high 
gear  last  week  with  distribution  of 
the  1952  portfolio  of  newspaper 
ads  to  1,600  Community  Chests 
and  united  community  groups 
throughout  the  country. 

Prepared  by  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  this  year’s  pre¬ 
sentation  includes  19  five-column 
ads,  six  three  columns,  20  two- 
columns,  and  four  sin^e-column 
ads.  Special  ads  in  various  formats 
will  include  a  variety  of  humor 
panels,  and  strips.  There  are 
special  ads  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Defense  Fund  which  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  most  Red  Feather  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Local  newspapers  will  carry 
these  ads  on  behalf  of  their  Com¬ 
munity  Chests  during  the  late 


Summer  and  Fall  to  help  raise 
an  estimated  aggregate  of  $250,- 
troduce  a  new,  still  secret  electric 
home  and  office  appliance. 

The  campaign  (via  Hicks  & 
Greist)  will  reportedly  be  the  big¬ 
gest  ever  undertaken  by  the  firm, 
which  makes  refrigerators  and  all- 
year  home  air  conditioning  units. 
The  new  appliance  is  described  as 
being  entirely  new  but  will  have 
a  wide  market  “because  of  its 
versatility.” 

Oak  Flooring  Ad  Mats 
Available  to  Newspapers 

In  an  experimental  move  to  help 
promote  greater  sales  of  oak  floor¬ 
ing  through  more  extensive  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  local 
lumber  dealers,  the  National  Oak 
Flooring  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  prepared  a  series  of  five 
ad  mats  which  newspapers  can 
obtain  free  of  charge. 

One  of  the  ads,  three  columns 
by  10  inches,  includes  a  half-tone 
illustration  of  an  attractive  room 
setting  in  which  the  oak  floor  is 
emphasized.  Line  drawings  are 
used  on  the  other  mats,  five  inches 
deep.  Two  of  these  are  two- 
column  and  two  are  one-column. 
The  local  dealer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  can  be  inserted  at  the  bottom 
of  each  ad. 

Newspaper  requests  for  the  mats 
should  be  addressed  to  the 
NOFMA,  814  Sterick  Building, 
Memphis  3,  Tenn. 

Back-to-School  Promotion 
To  Plug  Swingline  Stapler 

A  CO-OP  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paign  is  part  of  a  back-to-school 
sales  promotion  planned  this  Fall 
by  Speed  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  to  accelerate 
sales  of  Swingline  Tot  50  stapling 
machines. 

Authorized  dealers  throughout 
the  country  will  be  provided  with 
a  series  of  newspaper  mats  while 
mats  in  varied  column  widths  will 
be  made  available  to  newspaper  ad 
departments  to  encourage  space 
salesmen  to  promote  tie-in  adver¬ 
tising. 

Advertising  factory  allowance 
will  be  50  per  cent. 


Cotton  Push  Seeks 
Six  Sheets  to  Bed 

Fresh,  clean  sheets  make  for 
sound  sleep,  the  National  Cotton 
Council  will  advise  housewives  in 
a  campaign  starting  in  August.  An 
18-page  merchandiser  has  gone  to 
all  daily  newspapers,  retailers, 
jobbers,  and  manufacturers,  and 
presents  sheet  promotion  ideas. 

Advertising  and  publicity  will 
feature  the  slogan,  “For  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep,  change  your  sheets  twice 
a  week.”  Housewives  will  be 
urged  to  maintain  an  inventory  of 
six  sheets  per  bed,  instead  of  the 
four  now  in  general  use. 

Hat  Research  Foundation 
Offers  10  Ad  Proofs 

“For  a  vote  of  confidence,  wear 
a  new  hat”  is  the  theme  for  the 
fourth  National  Hat  Week  to  be 
held  October  1 -November  1,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Hat  Research 
Foundation. 

Starting  with  a  four-color  poster, 
men’s  wear  hat  retailers  will  be 
given  a  promotion  kit  including  a 
plans  book  of  ideas,  proofs  of  10 
newspaper  ads,  publicity  sugges¬ 
tions,  plus  retailer  success  stories. 

Drive  by  Mushroom  Firm 
To  Glorify  Delicacy 

West  Chester,  Pa. — ^Marking 
its  25th  anniversary,  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  Mushroom  Corp.  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  year-long  promotion  (via 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia)  to 
put  the  fancy  canned  mushroom 
on  the  dinner  tables  of  America 
as  a  main  dish. 

Newspapers  will  be  used  as  a 
major  medium  in  the  campaign 
scheduled  for  late  this  year.  A 
feature  of  the  drive  will  be  a  recipe 
booklet  glorifying  the  mushroom 
and  illustrating  the  many  dishes 
that  can  be  built  around  the 
vegetable. 

Sheoffer  Pen  Buys  Page 
Ads  In  139  Supplements 

A  back-to-school  campaign 
(via  Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago)  by  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co., 
will  feature  full-page  ads  in  139 
Sunday  supplements  during  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  Sunday 
newspapers  in  39  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  carry 
four-color  or  monotone  ads. 

According  to  Grant  F.  Olson, 
director  of  advertising,  the  sched¬ 
ule  also  includes  national  mag¬ 
azines.  Full-color  ads  on  Skrip, 
the  writing  fluid,  will  run  on  back 
covers  of  26  comic  book  maga- 


Nation-Wide  Campaign  Set 
For  Kinsey's  New  Bottle 

A  round  pint  bottle  for  Kinsey 
Silver  blended  whisky  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  under  the  name  of  “Hos¬ 
tess  Bottle”  by  Kinsey  Distilling 
Corp.,  Philadelphia. 

An  opening  drive  of  350-line 
insertions  in  some  eastern  states 
will  be  followed  by  ads  in  sev- 
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eral  hundred  newspapers  througn- 
out  the  U.  S.  The  bottle  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  New  York  with  tet 
insertions  (via  Lloyd,  Chester  k 
Dillingham,  New  York)  in  the 
Daily  News  on  June  24  with  great 
success. 

Ads  in  31  Newspapers 
Plug  Flako,  Blueberry  Crop 

Flako  Products  Corp.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  producer  of 
baking  mixes  for  30  years,  has 
launched  a  special  campaign  (via 
H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  New  York) 
to  help  food  outlets  move  the 
blueberry  crop  in  a  tie  up  with  its 
Flako  pie  crust  mix. 

The  promotion  includes  495-line 
ads  in  31  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  endorsement  of  Galen  Drake 
on  50  stations  of  the  CBS  net¬ 
work. 

Bollantine  in  New  England 

A  SATURATION  Campaign  (via 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.)  in  New 
England  by  P.  Ballantine  &  Sons, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  using  about  125 
newspapers  including  color  where 
available.  The  campaign  marks 
the  first  area-wide  promotion  for 
Ballantine  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Universal  in  Dailies 

Newspapers  in  170  markets 
will  be  part  of  the  Fall  and  Winter 
advertising  plans  of  Landers,  Frary 
&  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
makers  of  Universal  appliances. 

Pineapple  Push  Scheduled 

San  Francisco  —  Pineapple  * 
Growers  Association  advertisinj 
(via  J.  Walter  Thompson)  will 
break  August  11  in  114  newspa¬ 
pers.  Dominant  space  will  be  used 
weekly  until  October  in  both  met¬ 
ropolitan  and  secondary  markets. 
Full-color  pages  are  set  for  This 
Week,  the  Sunday  News  Pictorial, 
and  national  magazines. 

Royal  Typewriter  Drive 

Announcement  ads  in  90  news¬ 
papers  in  83  markets  are  beini 
used  by  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  to 
unveil  its  new  standard  typewriter. 
Pages  in  all  weekly  news  mag¬ 
azines  and  spreads  in  business 
publications  will  also  be  used. 
Follow-up  schedules  are  in  the 
works  to  conform  to  Royal’s  6s- 
cal  year,  which  ends  July  31. 

I 

700-Daily  Campaign  Set 

Owen  Nursery,  Bloomington, 
III.,  has  appointed  MacFarlani 
Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  its 
new  Bob  Richard  Enterprises  Divi¬ 
sion.  Plans  call  for  use  of  more 
than  700  newspapers  on  a  weekly 
basis. 

Media  Chief  Now  VP  ; 

Election  of  William  M.  Engel-  | 
;  man,  media  director,  as  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  was  announced  this  week  by  ^ 
Abbott  Kimball,  chairman  of  the  : 
;  board,  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Ne*  . 
•  York  ad  agency. 
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Small  Ads  Lure  Tourists 
To  Mountain  Resort  Area 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains  and  located  on  the  shores  of  the  largest  natural 
lake  in  Pennsylvania  is  Conneaut  Lake  Park,  another 
good  example  of  how  a  low-budget  advertiser  uses  small- 
space  ads  almost  exclusively  in  newspapers  to  sell  the 
area  as  being  the  state’s  “perfect  playground.” 

Conneaut  Lake  Park,  Inc.,  a  youngster  asking  his  father  to 
which  includes  the  150-room  “have  a  picnic  at  Conneaut  Lake 
Hotel  Conneaut,  spends  99  per  Park — plenty  of  tables  and  stoves.” 
cent  of  its  $14,000  advertising  ap-  Other  ads  in  the  three-month 
propriation  in  newspapers  to  lure  series  talk  about  “spectacular  free 
tourists,  vacationists,  week-enders  acts  throughout  the  season;”  or 
and  even  picnickers  to  the  area’s  sell  the  many  features  of  the  lake 
natural  man-made  amusements,  such  as  bathing,  fishing,  boating. 
The  remaining  one  per  cent  of  the  etc. 
budget,  according  to  George  R.  Ads  Plug  Hotel 

Rinderle  of  The  Yount^  Company,  Larger  size  ads  are  used  to  plug 
Erie,  Pa.,  agency  handling  the  ac-  Hotel  Conneaut  as  well  as  the 
count,  gws  to  a  srnall  nearby  pari(_  One  840-liner,  for  example, 
radio  ^station  ‘  for  reciprocal  pur-  regularly  promotes  the  hotel’s 

dining  room  by  reproducing  parts 

Use  of  Dailies  Grows  actual  menus.  Large  space  is 

Because  newspaper  advertising  also  used  to  drum-up  business  for 
“cannot  be  topped  as  a  medium  weekends  Last  mon  h 

for  amusement  park  and  hotel  CLP  ran  a  large  ad  for  the  Fourth 
resort,”  Mr.  Rinderle  declared,  the  f  July;  managed  to  get  in  a  p  ug 
corporation  behind  Conneaut  Lake  f  attractions,  including  the 

Park  has  been  steadily  increasing  „  . 

its  use  of  newspapers  over  the  pasl  Ordinardy  CLP  shuns  any  tie- 

five  years.  In  fact,  a  glance  at  “P*  !"  ^ 

the  figures  shows  that  the  increase  ^casionally  it  will  tie-in  with  the 

in  newspaper  space  has  been  made 

at  the  expense  of  radio.  Small  Ads  Pay  Off 

In  1947,  for  example,  CLP’s  ad  “Our  client’s  small-space  ad 
budget  was  $8,000  with  60  per  strategy  has  certainly  paid  off,” 
cent  going  to  newspapers;  30  per  Mr.  Rinderle  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
cent  to  radio;  and  the  remaining  lisher  this  week.  In  1947 
IP  per  cent  for  miscellaneous  when  we  were  spending  $8,000  in 
media.  In  1948,  Conneaut  re-  both  newspapers  and  radio — Con- 
arranged  this  percentage  break  neaut  Lake  Park  business  was 
down;  alloted  99  per  cent  to  running  about  $200,000  for  a  three 
dailies  and  one  per  cent  to  radio,  nionth  seasonal  period.  As  we 
And  each  year  since  then  the  steadily  increased  the  budget,  and 
budget  has  been  increased  by  Put  more  and  more  into  news- 
$1,000,  with  the  99:1  ratio  in  papers,  business  seemed  to  grow 
favor  of  newspapers  remaining  un-  Iti  direct  proportion.  Today  Con- 
changed.  neaut  Lake  Park  is  doing  a  busi- 

Do  c  i.  j  I  j  u®ss  of  $1,000,000.” 

aper  Scheduled  Rinderle  went  on  to  explain 

ri  n  by  Mr.  Rinderle,  that  because  of  past  performance, 

V*®*  between  3,200  and  Conneaut  Lake  Park,  Inc.,  plans 
■200  lines  of  space  during  June,  to  continue  its  use  of  newspapers 
July  and  August  in  20  newspapers  as  its  primary  medium, 
m  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Colum-  “The  client,”  he  told  E&P,  “is 
bus,  Youngstown,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  sold  on  the  effectiveness  of  news- 
and  smaller  cities  and  town  within  papers  to  intensify  selling  efforts 
a  130-mile  radius  of  the  area.  during  the  short  seasonal  period. 

Ads  range  in  size  from  55  lines  Their  objective  is  to  stimulate 
on  one  column  to  168  lines  on  quick  response  at  a  time  when 
five  columns.  One  heavily  used  customers  are  likely  to  be  inter- 
sia  is  an  86-liner  on  two  columns  e^led  in  Conneaut  Lake, 
done  in  a  cartoon  technique  (see  “For  this  reason,  newspaper  ad- 
out).  Ballooned,  “Hey  mom,  take  vertising  supplies  a  large,  ready- 
me  to  the  new  kiddie  land  at  made  audience  for  our  client  when 
t-onneaut  Lake  Park — It’s  open  he  wants  it.  Insertions  can  be 
pow,  ’  illustration  shows  a  child  made  at  just  the  time  desired,  even 
mveigling  her  mother  who  is  en-  down  to  the  day  of  the  week  when 
Saged  in  hanging  up  the  family  customer  interest  is  highest,”  Mr. 
'’'ash.  A  similar-styled  ad  shows  Rinderle  concluded. 
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HEY  MOM- 
TAKE  ME  TO 
THE  MEW  ,  i 
I  KIOOIELANof 
AT  CONNEAUT 
LAKE  FMRK- 
IT**  OHEN  NOW-. 
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Stimulating  a  Quick  Response 

( 

Firm  Finds  PR  Ads  ' 
Pay  at  Local  Level  i 

Does  public  relations  newspaper  i 
campaigns  pay?  Lyon  Metal  ; 
Products,  Inc.,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  ; 
York,  Pa.,  is  convinced  they  do.  ] 

To  give  citizens  of  its  two  plant  ( 
cities  a  better  overall  picture  of 
the  products  it  manufactures;  ; 
same  time  explain  their  importance 
to  the  community  in  terms  under¬ 
standable  to  the  layman,  Lyon,  for 
the  past  four  years,  has  been  run-  ■ 
n'ng  a  series  of  three-quarter  page  ' 
ads  in  local  newspapers. 

All  ads  in  the  series  were  head¬ 
lined,  “Let’s  look  at  Lyon,”  but 
each  played  up  a  different  point 
such  as,  “Our  most  valuable  asset 
is  our  1,600  trained  employes,”  or 
“20,000  carloads  of  defense  ma¬ 
terial  contributed  in  World  War 
II  by  Lyon  employes,”  etc. 

Response  of  citizens  in  both 
cities  to  the  first  three  years  of 
this  PR  campaign,  according  to 
Lyon,  “greatly  influenced  the  de¬ 
cision  to  continue  this  campaign 
another  year.  The  response  for  the 
fourth  year  was  equally  as  good. 

A  strong  added  benefit,”  the  com¬ 
pany  points  out,  “is  the  informa¬ 
tive  value  in  keeping  employes 
and  their  families  better  aware  of 
company  operations.” 

Gibson  With  G  N  &  G 

George  R.  Gibson  has  joined 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  a  marketing  di¬ 
rector.  He  was  previously  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  at  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  Productions,  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  merchandising  director  at 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  and  was  a  buyer 
at  Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 

■ 

Griifis  Named  President 

Portland,  Ore.  —  George  P. 
Griffis,  account  executive.  Pacific 
National  Advertising  Agency,  and 
former  promotion  manager  of  the 
Oregonian,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  by  the  newly-elected  board 
of  directors  of  the  Oregon  Indus- 
t^'ial  Advertisers  Association. 


Times  Appoints 
S-F-W  Detroit 
Ad  Sales  Reps 

The  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times 
this  week  announced  appointment, 
effective  September  1,  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Detroit,  as 
national  advertising  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Michigan,  Northern 
Ohio,  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  same  tiifie,  J.  L.  Ferguson, 
S-F-W  president,  announced  that 
his  company’s  staff  in  Detroit 
would  be  doubled. 

The  appointment,  which  will 
give  the  Times  greater  advertising 
sales  representation  in  the  three 
states,  was  said  to  recognize  the 
growing  importance  of  this  area  in 
national  newspaper  advertising. 

The  New  York  daily  wiU  dis¬ 
continue  its  own  advertising  office 
in  Detroit,  which  it  has  maintained 
since  1939.  Theodore  F.  Etter, 
Charles  Miller,  and  Kay  Stitch, 
members  of  the  Times’  Detroit  ad 
staff,  will  join  the  S-F-W  organi¬ 
zation  in  Ektroit.  S-F-W  also  rep¬ 
resents  the  Times  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  Times  will  continue  its  own 
advertising  sales  offices  in  Boston 
and  Chicago,  and  is  contemplating 
increasing  its  Chicago  staff. 

■ 

P&G  Moves  Shasta 
Account  to  Blow 

Procter  &  Gamble  announced 
this  week  that,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately,  the  Blow  Company,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  will 
handle  the  advertising  of  Shasta 
cream  shampoo. 

The  account  is  moving  from 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  it  was 
stated,  because  of  a  possible  con¬ 
flict  between  Shasta  and  other 
brands  which  that  agency  handles. 
Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample  will 
continue  to  be  the  agency  for 
Procter  &  Gamble’s  Oxydol  and 
Dreft. 

■ 

Don  Stevens  Joins 
Bureau  of  Adv. 

The  national  sales  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
was  further  expanded  last  week 
by  the  addition  of  Donald  L. 
Stevens,  formerly  with  the  New 
,  York  office  of  West-Holliday  Co., 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 

Mr.  Stevens,  at  one  time  on  the 
retail  advertising  staff  of  the  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch, 

■  will  work  with  the  Bureau’s  group 
handling  confections,  groceries  and 
soft  drinks. 

■ 

.  Victor  Adds  PR  Dept. 

;  Creation  of  a  new  public  lela- 
1  tions  department  has  been  an- 
;  nounced  by  the  Victor  Adding 

-  Machine  Co.,  Chicago.  James 
1  Beam,  sales  promotion  manager 

-  since  1948,  will  head  the  PR  de¬ 
partment. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Carr  Presentation  Makes 
Powerful  Sales  Weapon 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Ekiglo 

In  adapting  the  NNPA-Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  “Selling  Retail 
Advertising  By  Plan”  to  the  needs 
of  classified,  one  of  the  basic 
changes  necessary,  of  course,  is  to 
prove  that  classified  can  do  the  job 
indicated  by  the  research  and 
market  evaluation  called  for  in  the 
original  presentation. 

At  the  recent  ANCAM  Conven¬ 
tion  an  entire  morning  session  was 
devoted  to  viewing  the  slide  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  proposed  presentation 
after  which  a  panel,  consisting  of 
John  Irwin,  CAM,  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Journal- American;  Wil¬ 
liam  Carr,  CAM,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  Theodore  Daven¬ 
port,  CAM,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  and  this  writer  as  chair¬ 
man,  presented  the  classified  ver¬ 
sion,  “Selling  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  By  Plan.” 

Just  as  the  original  was  divided 
into  four  sections,  so  was  the  clas¬ 
sified  story.  They  were  handled 
as  follows:  I.  The  Market,  by  this 
writer;  H.  Need  for  Greater  Pro¬ 
motion,  by  Mr.  Irwin;  III.  Classi¬ 
fied  As  a  Means  of  Accomplishing 
the  Job,  by  Mr.  Carr,  and  IV.  Set¬ 
ting  up  the  Campaign  Budget,  by 
Mr.  Davenport. 

Bill  Carr’s  chore,  to  show  that 
classified  could  accomplish  the  job, 
obviously  contained  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  entire  project  and  he 
rose  to  the  occasion  with  a  fine 
paper  based  on  painstaking  re¬ 
search.  Because  of  the  interest  it 
created  and  its  importance  as  a 
classified  sales  tool  we  are  pre¬ 
senting  some  excerpts  from  it. 

“Classified  as  a  Means  of  Ac¬ 
complishing  the  Job,”  he  said, 
“should  be  paraphrased  ‘Newspa¬ 
per  Classified  as  a  Means  to  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  greater  profits.’ 
For  it  is  these  classified  columns 
that  are  regularly  producing  for 
the  advertisers  who  effectively  use 
this  established  market  place  .  .  . 
and  it  is  these  columns  that  have 
developed  many  embryonic  firms 
experiencing  a  minute  existence  in¬ 
to  mature  and  thriving  businesses 
of  substantial  stature  today. 

“It  is  most  significant  now  to 
note  the  large  part  that  classified 
advertising  had  in  over-all  adver¬ 
tising  acceptance.  In  1951,  ad¬ 
vertisers  purchased  approximately 
two  billion  lines  and  invested  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  the  classified 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  This 
represents  real  big  business  by 
many  small  advertisers  when  con¬ 
sidered  alone,  but  it  is  even  more 
impressive  when  compared  with 
other  media. 

.  “This  investment  in  newspaper 


classified  is  18  per  cent  greater 
than  national  radio,  60  per  cent 
greater  than  local  radio,  59  per 
cent  greater  than  weekly  maga¬ 
zines,  230  per  cent  greater  than 
women’s  magazines,  214  per  cent 
greater  than  outdoor,  30  per  cent 
greater  than  national  television, 
and  279  per  cent  greater  than 
local  television.  And  to  further 
enhance  the  position  of  classified. 
Media  Records — reporting  on  64 
cities  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1952 — stated  that  classified  is 
ahead  of  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  by  some  24  million  lines, 
and  in  excess  of  newspaper  general 
by  some  70  million  lines. 

“So  Classified  is  not  only  big 
business  in  our  industry,  but  also 
big  business  and  big  advertising 
by  comparison  with  other  media 
.  .  .  and  it  is  predominantly  news¬ 
paper.  These  impressive  figures, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  one  of 
the  most  important  yardsticks  used 
by  advertisers  in  appraising  classi¬ 
fied’s  assets. 

“Commercial  advertisers  have 
been  using  newspaper  Classified 
for  many  years  with  a  great  deal 
of  success  .  .  .  and  here’s  the  rea¬ 
son  why.  When  Howard  Parish 
conducted  a  survey  of  100  repre¬ 
sentative  automobile  dealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  he 
found  that  95  per  cent  of  the  ad 
budget  of  these  dealers  was  in¬ 
vested  in  Classified — the  remaining 
five  per  cent  was  used  for  other 
media  such  as  radio,  TV,  signs, 
direct  mail,  and  display.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Studebaker  Corp.  survey 
revealed  that  nine  out  of  10  used 
car  buyers  read  all  Classified  ads 
carefully  before  purchasing  a  used 
car. 

“Another  large  segment  of  reg¬ 
ular  Classified  commercial  adver¬ 
tisers  are  the  realtors,  and  when 
the  national  Real  Estate  and 
Building  Journal  surveyed  this 
group  they  found  that  out  of  every 
$1  spent  for  advertising  they  in¬ 
vested  80  cents  in  Classified. 

“A  Real  Estate  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  of  50  re¬ 
cent  purchasers  of  homes  revealed 
that  everyone  of  these  purchasers 
searched  through  the  Classified 
columns  of  the  newspaper  before 
considering  any  property.  Forty- 
eight  bought  their  properties  from 
the  Classified  ads,  and  the  other 
two  searched  out  the  broker  on 
advice  from  friends.  These  per¬ 
sonally  interviewed  owners  were 
chosen  from  the  sales  list  of  a 
broker  who  uses  newspapers,  clas¬ 
sified  telephone  directory,  radio 
spots,  and  signs  in  front  of  prop¬ 


erties  being  offered  for  sale. 

“The  Minnesota  Poll  Survey, 
which  was  made  in  May,  1950, 
also  pointed  up  that  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed,  the  majority  stated  that  if 
they  were  going  to  buy  a  house 
they  would  turn  to  the  Want  Ads 
in  the  newspaper  first  of  all,  for 
help. 

“Help  advertisers  also  favor  the 
Classified  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mt.  Griffin,  of  the  B.  K. 
Davis  Agency  in  Philadelphia,  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  records  of  the  200 
leading  industrial  firms  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  that  they  are  regularly 
servicing  for  help  advertising,  re¬ 
veal  that  95  cents  of  their  Help 
advertising  dollar  is  invested  in  the 
Classified  columns  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“Business  brokers,  employment 
agencies,  home  improvement  firms, 
apartment  and  rooms  proprietors, 
ail  spend  the  greater  share  of  their 
advertising  appropriations  in  Clas¬ 
sified. 

“Here  is  real  evidence  of  the 
power  of  newspaper  Classified  to 
move  merchandise  and  sell  services 
...  to  produce  maximum  results 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  advertiser.” 

While  some  of  this  information 
is  familiar  to  classified  practition¬ 
ers,  how  much  of  it  are  we  passing 
along  to  advertisers?  C)ne  of 
Carr’s  important  contributions, 
too,  is  bringing  these  facts  together 
to  provide  a  real  blockbuster  of 
a  story.  More  of  Bill’s  potent  ar¬ 
guments  will  be  presented  next 
week. 


Want  Ad  Pages 
Sold  In  Advance 
For  19  Weeks 

San  Francisco — ^Full  pages  of 
used  car  classified  now  appearing 
in  the  San  Francisco  News  have 
been  sold  over  a  19-week  period 
and  will  continue,  twice  weekly, 
until  Nov.  13,  reports  Charta 
Holmes,  CAM. 

Initial  appearance  of  the  fint 
of  the  38-page  sequence  has  been 
followed  by  successful  sales,  Mr. 
Holmes  advised.  The  pages  are 
appearing  Tuesdays  and  Thursday) 
under  a  banner  line,  “Cream  of 
the  Crop.  ...  Of  the  Used  Cb 
Market.” 

Each  page  carries  a  two-columa 
seven-inch  “Know  Your  Auto 
Dealer”  feature  showing  a  local 
establishment  with  its  executives, 
in  photo  and  abbreviated  story. 
Each  page  also  carries  a  twcKol- 
umn,  four-inch  success  report 

Listings  are  under  car  names, 
placed  alphabetically  from  Austia 
through  Willys.  A  short  grouping 
of  trucks  also  is  included.  The  i’! 
News  promotion  of  the  series  a-  '■ 
eludes  spot  announcements  carried  *; 
over  five  radio  stations. 

The  listings  are  changed  wifli  • 
each  page.  The  19-weck  adviua  i; 
contracts  assuring  a  page  twice 
weekly  provides  some  sort  of  i  •? 
record,  Mr.  Holmes  believes.  ^ 


a 


’Week'  Trophies  to  3 

Winners  of  the  National  Want 
Ad  Week  trophies  were  announced 
this  week  by  H.  W.  Deadman, 
classified  advertising  manager 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  who 
v,as  1952  chairman  for  the  event. 

The  awards  were  made  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Under  25,000  circulation — 
Trophy,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat;  honorable  men¬ 
tion,  El  Centro  (Calif.)  Post 
Press. 

25-75,000 — ^Trophy,  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Democrat-Times;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Endicott  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Bulletin  and  Sudbury  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star. 

Over  75,000 — ^Trophy,  London 
Free  Press;  honorable  mention, 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News. 

■ 

Daily's  ‘Show  Wagon' 
Entertains  in  Porks 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  The 
Standard-Times  Show  Wagon  ap¬ 
pearing  in  city  parks  here  met 
with  immediate  enthusiasm.  A 
crowd  of  more  than  500  stood 
in  the  rain  at  the  first  show  last 
week  to  watch  a  Punch  and  Judy 
Show  and  several  youthful  artists. 

The  Standard-Times  Newspagver- 
boys  Band  played  a  25-minute 
concert  under  umbrellas  before 
the  opening  gverformance. 

All  performers  volunteered  their 
services. 


Inquirer  Sponsors 
Many  Sports  Events 

Philadelphu  —  A  scries  d 
sporting  events  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Charitift 
Inc.,  is  helping  to  make  this  city 
the  “Sports  Capital  of  the  Nation’ 

Latest  on  the  list  of  Inquire 
events  was  the  Auto  Racing  Fair, 
which  was  staged  at  the  Lang- 
home  Speedway,  Langhome,  P*- 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  27.  IN 
Inquirer  Charities  assumed  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  races  this  year. 

The  15th  annual  Inquirer  Foot¬ 
ball  Classic,  which  this  year  fea¬ 
tures  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  aw 
the  Los  Angeles  Rams,  will  be  pre 
sented  on  Saturday,  Sept.  13  •• 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania! 
Franklin  Field. 

The  Inquirer  Charities  sports 
calendar  this  year  opened  with  » 
Indoor  Invitation  Track  and  Fi»  ; 
Meet,  held  Jan.  18,  in  Convention 
Hall. 

A  Masters  Tennis  Toumametf 
was  staged  in  March  at  St.  Josephs 
College  Field  House.  The  sho« 
brought  together  the  top  four  pro¬ 
fessionals  of  the  world. 

From  June  26  to  29,  the  b- 
quirer  Charities  sponsored  ® 
Women’s  National  Open  ^ 
Championship  at  the  Bala  Goo 
Club. 

The  Inquirer  unit  also  sponsof«l 
the  World’s  Championship  Wdt®' 
wei^t  bout  featuring  Kid  Gaviu* 
and  Gil  Turner  on  July  7. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

British  Hang  Their  Head, 
U.  S.  Admen  Believe  in  Job 

By  Lawrence  Farrant 


American  advertising  men, 
like  a  golfer  under  a  shower  over¬ 
hearing  fellow  club  members  talk¬ 
ing  about  him  in  the  locker  room, 
may  learn  some  of  their  virtues — 
and  their  faults,  from  Britishers 
who  openly  discuss  whether  they 
can  learn  anything  from  ad  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  United  States. 


GENERAL  AD-TOPICS 

Earlier  this  month,  the  subject 
came  up  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Advertising  Creative  Circle  in 
London. 

Harry  Jones  of  the  Mather  & 
Crowther  agency  in  London  said 
it  was  easy  to  make  a  cheap  case 
against  American  advertising  by 
saying  that  it  was  too  tied  to  re¬ 
search,  and  in  consequence  all 
alike,  and  boring.  But,  he  added, 
American  creative  men  have 
learned  much  from  research  and 
copy  testing.  Nor  has  such  pro¬ 
cedure  reduced  originality. 

“In  Britain,”  he  declared,  “lots 
of  people  are  ashamed  to  say  they 


are  in  advertising.  They  could 
learn  from  America  to  believe  in 
their  job.” 

Mr.  Jones  noted  that  the  ad¬ 
man’s  job  was  to  sell,  “to  separate 
a  man  from  his  money.”  Guess¬ 
work  could  be  eliminated  by  analy¬ 
sis.  Americans,  he  said,  are  “bril¬ 
liant”  in  advertising  to  mass  mar¬ 
kets. 

“The  British  could  learn  to  use 
the  emotional  as  opposed  to  the 
purely  visual  appeal.”  he  said. 
“They  could  learn  to  produce  illus¬ 
trations  more  intelligently.  Ameri¬ 
can  illustrators  have  no  blinkers 
on,  they  got  the  visual  expression 
it  is  desired  to  convey.  They  know 
more  about  color.” 

George  Plante,  a  director  of 
Young  &  Rubicam's  London  set¬ 
up,  praised  British  printers  and  en¬ 
gravers  but  suggested  that  they  gen¬ 
erally  wanted  to  avoid  effort,  “to 
operate  the  old  routine.” 

“It’s  pretty  discouraging  to  work 
with  artists  and  photographers  who 
cannot  look  beyond  sheer  techni¬ 
cality,”  Mr.  Plante  said. 


Significantly,  the  meeting  agreed 
on  one  thing  they  could  prohtably 
learn:  establishing  the  IS  per  cent 
commission  rule  for  agencies. 
Otherwise,  the  basic  difference  was 
that  British  advertising  appealed  to 
its  creators  as  “clever,”  but  house¬ 
wives  couldn’t  understand  it,  while 
American  advertising  was  more 
“human.” 

U.S.  C.  oi  C.  Urges 
More  Ads  for  Business 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  in  its  July  Ad¬ 
vertising  Newsletter,  declared  that 
“A  satisfied  customer  is  the  best 
advertisement,”  but  that  word-of- 
mouth  lags  far  behind  the  needs 
of  rapid  and  inexpensive  marketing 
in  a  mass-production,  mass-demand 
economy.  The  newsletter  cited 
cases  to  prove  that  it  pays  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  established  media. 

“Advertising  is  news,”  the  C  of 
C  said.  “But  what  do  you  do 
when  there  is  no  news?  It’s  simple. 
You  create  news.  Let’s  say  you 
own  a  record  store  .  .  .  Start  a 
regular  listening  group  ...  To 
make  it  really  informal,  you  serve 
coffee;  pass  around  cigarettes. 
There’s  your  news.” 

■ 

Intertype  Net  Down 

Intertype  Corporation  reports 
net  earnings  of  $252,376  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30,  as 
compared  with  $625,511  in  1951. 


Dr.  Daland  and  Mr.  Fostn 


Foster's  Editorial 
Contest  Appreciated 

William  E.  Foster,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  Inc.,  was  honored  last 
week  by  the  American  Cancn 
Society  for  his  sponsorship  of  a 
contest  for  the  best  newspaper 
editorial  on  cancer. 

He  r'*ceived  a  citation  from  Dr. 
Ernest  M.  Daland,  president  of 
the  Cancer  Society’s  Massachu¬ 
setts  Division,  and  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Lund,  national  president  of  the 
Society. 

The  contest,  which  carried  with 
it  a  $500  award  donated  by  Mr. 
Foster,  was  won  by  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era.  It  elicited  entries  from 
22  states. 
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THREE-DAY  SCOOPl 

By  Joe  Dear 

of  Our*  Washington  Bureau 
Chicago,  July  23.  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson  of  Illinois 
and  Sen.  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama  vtrill  be  the  1952 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

*YOUR  bureau 

PROVES  IT  PAYS  TO  SUBSCRIBE  TO 
ESTHER  VAN  WAGONER  TUFTY  NEWS  BUREAU 
Let  us  be  YOUR  Washington  Bureau. 
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All  this  in  my  lifetime 


Yes,  all  this  has  happened  in  60  years.  But  the 
greatest  progress  has  come  since  1916  when  the  leaders 
of  the  cement  industry  established  the  Portland 
Cement  Association,  a  non-profit  organization,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

The  PCA  research,  education  and  technical  service 
program  has  produced  two  major  results.  First  is  the 
development  of  new,  practical  economical  uses  for 
Portland  cement  concrete  that  led  to  its  being  the 
most  widely  used  material  in  the  construction  field. 
Second  is  the  development  of  more  and  more  durable 
concrete  at  lower  and  lower  annual  cost. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association’s  continuing  re¬ 
search,  educational  and  technical  program  is  made 
possible  by  the  voluntary  financial  support  of  its  68 
member  companies  who  make  a  large  part  of  the  port- 
land  cement  used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


T  JUST  read  a  ‘believe  it  or  not’  statement  that  set 
me  to  thinking.  It  said  that  in  1950,  the  weight 
of  concrete  placed  in  the  United  States  exceeded  by 
far  the  total  U.  S.  production  of  iron  and  steel,  plus 
all  the  copper,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum  and  other  non- 
ferrous  metals  plus  all  the  brick,  tile  and  lumber. 

“Think  of  itl  I  did.  Then  I  stepped  to  my  window 
and  in  two  minutes  counted  17  uses  of  concrete  in 
the  small  area  visible.  The  streets  and  sidewalks,  the 
building  across  the  way,  the  lamp  posts,  a  water  tank, 
a  new  factory,  the  sill  outside  my  window,  the  steps 
leading  into  our  building,  the  floor  under  the  carpet¬ 
ing  on  which  I  stood  .... 

“And  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it’s 
happened  almost  entirely  during  my  lifetime.  The  first 
Portland  cement  concrete  pavement  constructed  in 
this  country  was  built  in  1891,  the  year  I  was  born.’’ 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 
L  notionol  organizatio*  to  improvo  and  oxtoMl  Iho  lists  of  portlaiid  comost  ond  (oocrott  through  scioutifk  rtsoorch  ood  tngiiMoriiig  hold  work 
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Letters-To-Editor 
Valuable  Feature 

By  George  E.  Sinunons 

Prolsuor  of  Journaliam,  Tulane  University 


“Let’s  Peek  Now  at  the 
Morning  Mail,"  says  the  Char~ 
Ictte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  while  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  mail.  “Keep  ‘Em 
Coming,”  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  advises  its  readers 
who  write  to  the  editor.  “Tell 
It  to  Old  Grandma”  is  a  standing 
invitation  to  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser's  contributors  to 
the  letters  column.  There  must 
be  a  reason  why  these  editors  and 
others  want  to  hear  more  from 
their  subscribers. 

The  letters  in  the  newspapers 
tell  part  of  that  story.  The  un¬ 
published  letters  and  the  reasons 
for  their  rejection  make  up  an¬ 
other  interesting  part.  Also,  the 
published  letters  cause  newspaper 
readers  to  write  to  each  other. 
One  wonders  what  they  say  when 
there  is  no  copyreading  pencil  to 
guide  them. 

The  editors,  serving  as  judge 
and  jury  for  contributors,  know 
not  only  what  is  publishsed  but 
why  still  more  is  not.  Their  rea¬ 
sons  seem  significant,  inasmuch  as 
the  editing  affects  not  only  the 
writers  and  publishers  but  also 
the  public.  What  are  the  rules  by 
which  the  editors  select  letters? 
The  answers  seem  clear  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  explanations  obtained 
from  a  representative  group  of 
editors  whose  newspapers  empha¬ 
size  the  letters  column  or  section. 
Also,  the  answers  indicate  that 
editors  look  upon  the  letters  from 
readers  as  an  indispensable  and 
highly  popular  feature. 

People’s  Forum? 

Is  this  section  of  a  paper  really 
the  “people’s  forum”  or  “voice  of 
the  people?”  Doubtless  it  takes 
on  the  aspects  of  a  very  large  and 
thought-provoking  forum.  It  re¬ 
cords  and  magnifies  many  voices 
which  would  not  otherwise  be 
heard.  Contributors  range  from 
the  learned  to  the  slightly  literate. 


from  facile  and  voluble  propa¬ 
gandists  to  the  barely  articulate 
masses,  from  nation^ly  known 
critics  to  crackpots  whose  writings 
are  worth  printing,  as  one  editor 
observes,  “solely  because  of  their 
delightful  idiocy.” 

Some  editors  object  to  labeling 
the  letters  column  a  “forum”  or 
“voice,”  lest  such  terms  be  re¬ 
garded  as  patronizing  or  unctuous. 
Others  defend  these  captions  on 
several  grounds,  mainly  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  democratic. 
All  readers  are  invited  to  write 
their  views,  even  though  not  all 
letters  can  be  published.  If  both 
sides  or  all  sides  of  controversies 
are  heard,  there  can  be  no  legiti¬ 
mate  objection  to  editorial  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  letters.  It  pays 
to  promote  the  idea  that  the  paper 
provides  a  forum,  and  his  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  publishing  company 
is  modest  enough  in  comparison 
with  the  extravagant  claims  which 
other  businesses  make  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Whatever  the  letters  section  or 
column  is  called,  the  interests  in 
it  seem  to  be  mutual.  It  serves 
best  when  it  functions  for  the 
benefit  of  contributor,  publisher, 
and  reader.  The  practice  of  pub¬ 
lishing  letters  has  evolved  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  definite  need. 

Historical  Background 

Historically,  of  course,  the 
newspaper  letter-writer  served  as 
both  reporter  and  critic  of  public 
atfairs  in  the  days  when  editors 
v/ere  primarily  printers  and  only 
secondarily  journalists.  The  Col¬ 
onial  editor-publisher  had  to  de¬ 
pend  to  a  large  extent  upon  vol¬ 
untary  correspondents  for  much 
of  his  news.  The  development  of 
modem  news-gathering  machinery 
almost  eliminated  the  need  for 
letter-writers  as  reporters.  The 
evolution  of  the  editorial  page 
also  changed,  if  not  the  need,  the 
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functions  of  the  voluntary  critic 
and  the  sphere  within  wUch  he 
operates.  But  nothing  can  take 
away  that  critic’s  impulse  to  ex¬ 
press  his  own  opinions. 

By  giving  space  for  letters,  the 
editors  serve  both  idealistic  and 
practical  purposes.  Some  may  dis¬ 
count  or  deny  the  idealism;  none 
can  disprove  the  practical  reasons 
for  publishing  letters.  Whether 
“foram,”  “voice,”  or  just  plain 
'letter  from  readers,”  this  feature 
of  the  modem  editorial  page  lets 
the  people  share  more  in  their 
communities’  affairs,  including  the 
publication  of  the  newspaper  it¬ 
self.  Readers’  interest  in  it  ranks 
high.  A  selection  of  lively  letters, 
therefore,  is  sound  professional 
and  business  practice. 

That  the  editors  of  many  news¬ 
papers  are  fully  aware  of  their 
opportunity  in  this  connection  is 
indicated  in  several  ways:  (1)  By 
the  publication  of  carefully  select¬ 
ed  letters;  (2)  by  occasional  in¬ 
vitations  encouraging  the  letter 
writers;  (3)  by  editorials  about 
the  letters  or  in  answer  to  them; 
(4)  by  editorial  notes  in  the  letters 
column;  (5)  by  typographical  em¬ 
phasis  given  to  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  contributions.  Of  course,  this 
recognition  of  the  importance  of 
letters  is  not  evident  in  some 
newspapers. 

Rules  of  Selection 

It  is  difficult  to  set  down  the 
rales  governing  the  selection  of 
letters  for  publication.  In  gener¬ 
al,  they  relate  to  legal  safety, 
fairness  and,  within  limits,  accur¬ 
acy;  they  involve  taste  and  an 
application  of  horse-sense  to  the 
problems  of  the  editorial  page; 
they  represent  the  editor’s  views 
of  what  is  best,  in  the  long  ran, 
for  both  the  paper  and  its  readers. 
That  is  another  way  of  saying 
that,  practically,  the  only  rales  are 
those  dictated  by  the  editor’s  judg¬ 
ment,  guided  if  need  be  by  occas¬ 
sional  advice  from  the  publisher 
himself. 

With  the  general  framework  of 
editorial  policy  in  mind,  several 
questions  seem  pertinent  in  a 
study  of  the  letters:  Approximate¬ 
ly  what  percentage  of  the  letters 
received  do  the  editors  publish? 
Do  they  try  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  letters  on  controver¬ 
sial  subjects?  Do  they  limit  the 
Fumber  of  letters  used  from  one 
contributor  within  a  given  period? 
Do  they  employ  special  devices 
to  increase  the  number  of  letters? 
What  types  of  subjects  seem  to 
stimulate  the  writing  of  letters 
published,  the  answers  vary  from 
10  per  cent  to  all  that  are  publish¬ 
able.  Exact  percentages  are  not 
recorded  by  the  editors,  and  they 
base  their  estimates  upon  periods 
of  normal  news  and  comment. 
They  mention  many  examples  of 
stories  and  editorials  which  have 
filled  the  mailbags  with  correspon¬ 
dence  from  the  readers.  With 
these  flood  periods  in  mind,  no 
specific  percentage  can  be  taken 


some  papers  which  publish  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  n* 
ceived  are  among  those  with  lv|e 
and  highly  popular  letters  columm. 

“Ordinarily  we  will  publish 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
letters  received,”  says  K,  Wesley 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Los  Angela 
TimeY  editorial  page.  "This  per. 
centage  drops  in  cases  such  as  the 
filing  of  MacArthur,  which 
brought  thousands  of  letters.  We 
devoted  practically  an  entire  pap 
to  the  MacArthur  letters,  which 
continued  to  flow  in  over  a  long 
period.” 

Publisher  John  S.  Knight  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  gets  more  than  four  times  as 
many  letters  as  it  can  print,  al¬ 
though  that  paper  uses  about 
2,000  letters  a  year.  The  New 
York  Times  receives  50  to  lOfl 
letters  a  day,  says  Louise  P.  Huger, 
letters  editor.  “This  is,  of  course, 
exclusive  of  letters  received  by 
the  Sunday  Magazine  section  .  . . 
and  the  various  feature  depart¬ 
ments:  Drama,  Music,  Moving 
Picture,  Art,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
Sunday  Book  Review  Section." 
Obviously,  not  all  of  those  can  be 
published  by  the  Times. 

Less  Than  Half 

Others  estimating  that  less  than 
one-half  of  their  letters  are  pub¬ 
lished  included  the  Houston  Post, 
20%;  Tampa  Tribune,  25%; 
Dallas  News,  about  9  of  25  or  30 
received  daily;  Atlanta  Journal, 
one-third;  Christian  Science  Mom- 
tor,  about  40%;  and  Birmingham 
News,  40  to  50%. 

Those  publishing  more  than 
one-half  of  the  letters  received 
included  the  Cleveland  News,  “a 
good  60%;  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
two-thirds;  Charlotte,  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  75% — “all  that  are  pub¬ 
lishable”;  Louisville  Courier-Jour 
rial,  “all  that  qualify  as  publish 
able”;  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
“most  of  those  received.” 

Although  the  space  for  letters 
is  limited,  the  editors  try  to  make 
flexible  the  restriction  of  its  use. 
An  unusually  well-written  com¬ 
munication  may  run  beyond  the 
arbitrary  limit  of  words  which  is 
specified  in  a  headnote  or  foot¬ 
note  of  the  letters  column.  That 
limit  may  be  100  to  300  words. 
Sometimes  a  letter  is  incorporated 
into  an  editorial,  or  used  as  the 
springboard  for  editorial  comment 
in  the  issue  in  which  it  appears. 
A  full  page  may  be  provided  reg 
ularly  for  letters,  as  the  Los  An 
geles  Times  does  each  Monday  or 
as  the  New  York  Times  does  on 
Sunday.  Sometimes  me  letters  on 
a  controversial  subject  are  grouped 
as  a  special  feature,  apart  from  the 
editorial  page. 

Space  is  necessarily  the  rn^ 
key  to  the  problem  to  editing 
letters.  For  that  reason  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  write  short  ones  is  repeated 
frequently;  it  runs  daily  in  many 
new^apers. 

The  editing  process  begins  with 
rejection  of  letters  which,  regard- 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


as  fixed  for  a  given  paper.  Also,  {Continued  on  page  42) 
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TRUMAN'S  COMMENT 

PRESIDENT  Truman’s  gratuitous  comment 
about  newspapers  to  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  following  Gov.  Stevenson’s  nomina¬ 
tion  was  probably  designed  to  get  laughs  but 
only  succeeded  in  making  himself  look  ridic¬ 
ulous.  He  told  the  delegates  they  mustn’t 
believe  what  they  read  in  the  papers  about 
politics  because  they  mostly  tell  fibs  about 
the  Democrats. 

The  assembled  delegates  had  been  holed  up 
in  convention  hall  or  committee  rooms  for 
five  long  days  at  that  point.  They  couldn’t 
watch  TV  or  listen  to  the  radio.  The  only 
medium  in  which  they  could  review  their 
own  actions  and  what  was  taking  place 
around  them  was  the  newspapers.  And  proof 
that  they  did  read  the  newspapers  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  almost  tragic  fire  episode  late 
Thursday  night  resulting  from  a  floor  heavily 
littered  with  newspapers  in  which  the  dele¬ 
gates  had  been  engrossed  during  most  of  the 
boring  and  dragged-out  proceedings  of  the 
marathon  session. 

The  convention  didn’t  go  along  with  Mr. 
Truman’s  criticism  because  only  a  few  hours 
later  it  roared  approval  of  a  resolution  giving 
“warmest  thanks  to  the  representatives  of  the 
press,  radio,  television,  photographers  and 
newsreels.” 

“In  conveying  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
convention  to  the  people  of  our  nation  they 
have  performed  a  service  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  people  of  our  nation,  and 
they  have  done  it  with  consummate  skill, 
speed  and  fidelity,”  it  stated. 

That  word  “fidelity”  will  stand  up,  too,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  had  a  marvelous  opportunity 
to  compare  their  newspaper’s  performance 
with  what  they  saw  on  TV — and  so  far  there 
hasn’t  been  a  word  of  criticism  for  omis¬ 
sions  or  partiality,  except  from  Mr.  Truman 
who  supposedly  watched  the  televised  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  read  about  them  and  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  saw  or  heard. 

O'DWYER'S  PROTEST 

THE  vigor  of  Ambassador  O’Dwyer’s  protest 
and  denunciation  of  a  U.P.  reporter  over 
the  stor>'  concerning  his  citizenship  has  done 
more  to  confirm  the  report  than  to  establish 
its  inaccuracy. 

There  apparently  is  no  question  of  fact  in 
what  the  Ambassador  told  the  reporter,  it  is 
a  question  of  interpretation.  Mr.  O’Dwyer 
has  confirmed  the  report  that  he  is  consider¬ 
ing  staying  in  Mexico  in  some  business  ca¬ 
pacity  after  he  resigns  his  government  posi¬ 
tion.  He  confirmed  the  reporter’s  version 
insofar  as  he  told  him  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  become  a  Mexican  citizen  to  prac¬ 
tice  law  there.  Mr.  O’Dwyer  says  he  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  show  the  impossibility  of  his 
doing  so.  The  reporter  interpreted  this  as 
meaning  the  Ambassador  was  “considering” 
such  a  move. 

In  our  opinion,  any  politician  with  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  the  press,  such  as 
that  possessed  by  the  former  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  would  not  have  resorted  to  per¬ 
sonal  epithets* and  insults  against  a  reporter 
unless  he  suddenly  realized  he  had  been  in¬ 
discreet  in  his  comments.  A  calm  and  cal¬ 
culated  denial  from  O’Dwyer  would  have 
squelched  the  story  effectively  if  it  had  lacked 
any  resemblance  to  the  truth. 

i 
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Which  of  you  hy  taking  thought  can  add 
one  cuhit  unto  his  stature? — St.  Matthew, 
VI;  27. 


TACOMA  STORY 


ONCE  AGAIN  the  loss  of  newspaper  service 
to  a  community  because  of  a  strike  has 
demonstrated  the  unique  role  played  by 
newspapers  in  the  business  activity  of  a  city. 
Just  as  in  Pittsburgh,  the  merchants  of  Ta¬ 
coma,  Washington,  have  learned  that  their 
newspaper  is  an  irreplacable  business  tool — 
one  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 

Since  April  12  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
has  been  closed  down  because  of  a  strike. 

Real  estate  sales  have  dropped  more  than 

60%. 

Theater  business  is  off  33%. 

Bus  traffic  to  downtown  has  dropped  ma¬ 
terially. 

Department  stores  and  apparel  shops  have 
suffered  declines  in  sales. 

Practically  all  other  business  institutions  in 
the  city  have  suffered. 

Tacoma  and  Pittsburgh  prove  that  news¬ 
papers  are  indispensable  to  the  business  life 
of  a  community.  They  prove  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  vital  and  rewarding — ^without  it 
merchants  lose  customers  and  sales. 

National  advertisers  should  learn  a  lesson 
from  these  unfortunate  experiences.  The  local 
merchant  has  learned  there  is  no  substitute 
for  newspaper  advertising — ^why  should  the 
manufacturer  who  supplies  him  with  mer¬ 
chandise  think  that  other  media  can  get  the 
same  local  results? 


ANTI-TRUST  CASE 

NO  ONE  outside  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  yet  knows  what  it  is  fishing  for 
in  its  investigation  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
Even  the  Star  is  in  the  dark  and  honestly 
states  it  has  nothing  to  hide.  Most  observers 
believed  this  was  a  follow-up  to  the  New 
Orleans  anti-trust  case  against  combination 
rates. 

Now  the  Justice  Department  comes  along 
with  demands  for  the  records  of  the  Topeka 
Capital  and  the  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan 
for  the  last  32  years.  In  stating  that  it  is 
looking  for  evidence  that  the  Star  attempted 
to  “coerce,  threaten  or  prevent  regular  or 
prospective  advertisers  from  advertising  in 
any  publication  of  the  company,”  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  the  government  is  off  on  another 
tack. 

In  crossing  a  state  line  from  Missouri  to 
Kansas,  and  by  searching  records  75  miles 
away  in  Topeka,  one  wonders  what  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice’s  definition  of  “competi¬ 
tion”  is. 


PRESS  CONFERENCES 

VETERAN  newspaper  reporters  are  still  dis- 

turbed  over  the  difficulties  created  by  tele¬ 
vision  in  press  conferences.  Conditions  at 
these  events  during  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  were  no  better  than  they  had  been  during 
the  Republican  meeting  two  weeks  previously. 
Their  primary  complaint  centers  around  the 
almost  impossibility  of  asking  the  series  of 
“progressive”  questions,  or  the  “follow-up” 
question;  the  quick  question  and  fast  answer 
are  desirable  from  the  TV  point  of  view  to 
keep  the  “show”  moving;  the  TV  man  with 
the  “mike”  can  dominate  the  questioning. 

No  one  suggests  that  the  press  conference 
be  split  in  two:  one  for  press  and  one  for  TV. 

Paul  W.  White,  head  of  the  ABC  conven¬ 
tion  staff,  suggested  (E&  P,  July  19,  page  45), 
in  answer  to  some  of  the  newsmen’s  com¬ 
plaints,  that  a  group  of  experienced  newsmen 
be  appointed — a  different  group  each  time- 
including  all  media,  to  ask  the  questions. 
Other  reporters  would  be  requested  not  to 
ask  questions  from  the  floor  but  to  submit 
them  in  writing  to  the  panel  which  would 
have  “mikes”  hooked  into  the  public  address 
system. 

E  &  P  asked  a  series  of  prominent  newsmen 
during  the  Democratic  convention  if  this  pro¬ 
cedure  would  work  and  if  it  would  satisfy 
them.  We  received  a  unanimous  “no.” 

These  reporters  would  object  to  their  ques¬ 
tions  being  asked  by  someone  from  a  rival 
paper,  and  they  would  not  want  to  be  in  the 
position  of  asking  their  rival’s  questions. 
What  one  reporter  might  be  ordered  to  ask 
by  the  home  office,  or  what  he  might  consider 
important,  would  not  necessarily  seem  vital 
to  another.  Also,  one  question,  or  the  answer 
to  it,  oftentimes  suggests  a  follow-up  ques¬ 
tion  which  would  be  impossible  to  ask  under 
this  procedure. 

We  don’t  know  what  the  solution  is  to  this 
problem,  but  one  must  be  found.  The  coming 
campaign,  and  the  years  to  come,  will  find 
TV  entering  more  and  more  of  these  sessions. 

Several  reporters  have  suggested  a  detailed 
study  of  the  problem  by  representatives  of  va¬ 
rious  media,  or  by  some  institution,  designed 
to  establish  some  working  “ground  rules” 
under  which  representatives  of  all  media  will 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  do  their  job. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  might  well  make  the  first  move  toward 
such  a  study. 
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NO  TRUE  BILL 

THE  FEDERAL  grand  jury  in  San  Francisco 
investigating  charges  that  newspaper 
stories  had  obstructed  justice  handed  up  * 
“no  true  bill”  stating  that  “complete  evidence 
of  criminal  acts  is  lacking.” 

That’s  the  kind  of  verdict  we  predicted  i» 
March  when  the  inquiry  was  first  ordered  by 
Judge  Oliver  Carter. 

He  acted  following  publication  of  stories 
in  the  Call-Bulletin  dealing  with  the  scandal 
in  the  Northern  California  office  of  the  Cob 
lector  of  Internal  Revenue.  Apparently  Judge 
Carter  was  the  only  one  who  thought  that  a 
newspaper  was  trying  to  “obstruct  justice 
when  it  revealed  malfeasance  in  public 

What  a  weapon  corrupt  politicians  would 
have  if  newspapers  could  be  muzzled  in  thh 
way  every  time  they  uncovered  scandal  i® 
public  office! 
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WU-LUM  Shea,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  ot  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  named  to  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  public  relations  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  San  Diego  Community 
Chest. 

*  «  * 

Giles  French,  publisher  of  the 
Sherman  County  Journal.  Moro, 
Ore.,  was  elected  grand  historian 
of  the  Order  of  the  Antelope  at 
its  20th  annual  session  recently. 
Two  of  the  principal  speakers 
were  Marshall  N.  Dana,  former 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  and  WiL- 
LUM  M.  Tugman,  editor  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

*  *  * 

Gardner  Campbell,  managing 
editor  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item, 
won  a  run-off  primary  in  his  home 
town  on  July  21  and  is  the  chosen 
one  of  three  local  candidates  for 
member  of  the  state  legislature  to 
run  in  the  Sept.  16  state  primary. 
*  «  * 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  publisher 

of  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem, 

Ore.,  has  been  named  a  member 

of  the  state  capitol  planning  com¬ 
mission  by  Governor  Douglas 
McKay.  Mr.  Sprague  is  a  former 
governor  of  Oregon. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Chalker,  publisher  of 
the  Sylvania  (Ga.)  Telephone, 
was  elected  president  of  the  First 
District  Press  Association,  at  the 
quarterly  dinner  and  business 

meeting  held  recently. 

*  *  * 

Col.  Jose  Garcia  Valseca  was 
invested  with  the  Knighthood  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  by  French 
Ambassador  Bonneau  in  Mexico 
City  July  14,  Bastille  Day. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  Harrison  (Red)  Mot¬ 
ley,  publisher  of  Parade,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  « 

Robert  H.  Wardwell  has  been 
named  assistant  to  Publisher  Ed¬ 
win  P.  Hoyt  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Stewart  W.  Watt  has  been 
named  assistant  to  James  M.  Fox, 
business  manager  for  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  and  the 
Takima  Daily  Republic. 

'*  *  * 

Jay  Du  Bose  has  left  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram 
advertising  department  to  be  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Odessa 
(Tex.)  American. 

*  •  * 

C.  B.  Mayshark  has  joined  the 
Mvertising  staff  of  the  New  Mex- 
<^on  in  Santa  Fe. 

*  «  * 

^  Mrs.  G.  G.  Murphey  has  been 


promoted  to  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise  -  Courier  to  re¬ 
place  E.  T.  Carswell,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  be  manager  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Nelda  Goetzl  has  resigned  from 
the  paper  to  join  the  advertising 
department  of  Lipman,  Wolfe  & 
Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Lawrence  Farrant,  advertising 
news  writer  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  former  financial  writer 
for  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin  and  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  this 
week  joined  the  financial  news 
staff  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

*  «  * 

Dave  McIntyre,  formerly  of 
the  copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  has 
been  named  radio-TV  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  Hull,  who  has 
gone  on  general  assignment. 

*  *  * 

David  Keith  Gunn,  senior  re¬ 
porter,  deputy  feature  editor,  and 
parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
Wellington  (New  Zealand)  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  will  work  this  summer 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  and  Courier-Journal, 
under  a  State  Department  educa¬ 
tional  program.  He  is  national 
vicepresident  of  the  New  Zealand 
Journalists’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Martha  Garrett  has  been 
made  courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  to 
succeed  Cliff  Owsley,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  do  civilian  work  at  Craig 
Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Ala. 

*  «  * 

Bill  Rea,  editor  of  the  Lamesa 
(Tex.)  Daily  Reporter,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Brownwood 
(Tex.)  Bulletin.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  C.  C.  Woodson  and  As¬ 
sociates. 

*  *  * 

William  Foss,  recent  graduate 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier. 
John  Laxson,  reporter,  and  BaL 


Campbell  who  came  to  the  paper 
from  the  Canby  (Ore.)  Herald, 
have  resigned.  Helen  Christian¬ 
son  has  been  named  society  editor 
succeeding  Josephine  Barnett, 
who  resigned  to  do  free-lance 
newswriting  and  a  newscast  for 
KGON,  Oregon  City. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Woodress,  amusement 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post-Herald,  is  in  Hollywood 
gathering  material  for  articles. 

*  *  • 

E.  V.  Mitchell  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  High  Point  (N. 
C.)  Enterprise.  Joe  Brown  has 
been  named  to  succeed  him. 

«  *  * 

Frederic  Sherman,  formerly  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  copy  desk,  has  joined  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  copy  desk. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  H.  Pinkerman  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  follow¬ 
ing  Army  Reserve  duty  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

*  *  * 

Tyler  W.  Clark,  formerly  with 
the  Centralia-Chehulis  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Longview 

(Wash.)  Daily  News. 

*  •  * 

Bob  Duffy,  presently  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Montreal 

(P.  Q.)  Star,  is  slated  to  become 
editor  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  early  in  August,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Brian  Upton,  who  has 
been  acting  editor  for  the  past 
year. 

*  «  * 

Walter  E.  Burch,  director  of 
publicity  at  Abilene  Christian  Col¬ 
lege,  is  doing  general  reporting  on 
the  night  side  of  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News  during  the 
summer  months  while  staffers 
stagger  their  vacations.  Mr. 
Burch  formerly  reported  for  the 
Gainesville  (Tex.)  Daily  Register 
and  the  Liberty  (Tex.)  Vindicator. 
«  *  * 

George  Hess,  formerly  with  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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— Al  M.  Calais,  formerly  with 
PERSONAL  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 

/•«»», i-T  Chico  (Calif.)  Record  and  Oak- 

_ 27  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer,  is  now 

^  ,  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Stockton 

Daiael  yyjDERSON,  formerly  of  (Calif.)  Record.  Calvin  S.  Cow- 
^  e^tonal  departments  of  the  whose  former  posts  were  with 

News  and  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  and  the 

old  New  York  Sun,  has  l«en  a^  Canadian  Department  of  Com- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . 


^inted  editori^  writer  for  the  n^^rce,  has  been  added  to  the  Rec- 
5nn  Dtego  {Cahf.)  Evening  Trtb-  n^ws  staff. 
une.  Herbert  G.  Klein  has  been  *  «  * 

Vansferred  from  the  editorial  writ-  e^mer  J.  McCollum,  assistant 
mg  staff  of  the  Tribune  to  the  information  officer  of  the  Con- 
San  Diego  Union.  necticut  District,  Office  of  Price 

*  *  *  Stabilization,  has  resigned  to  re- 

Fred  Elliott,  Jr.,  has  joined  turn  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 

the  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald. 

(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  as  *  ♦  ♦ 

staff  artist  and  cartoonist.  Walter  (Wot)  Takeshita  has 

*  *  ♦  joined  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In- 

Cliff  Edwards,  who  was  re-  dependent-journal  as  rewrite  man 

cently  succeeded  by  Robert  and  general  assignment  reporter. 


& 


AUOUST  I«1 


By  Trent 


□□ 


cently  succeeded  by  Robert 
White  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Durango  (Colo. )  Herald  -  News. 


Mal  Deans  has  been  promoted 


joined  the  staff  of  the  Pueblo  from  the  rim  to  chief  of  the  copy 
(Colo.)  Star -Journal  July  28  as  desk  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 


general  assignment  reporter. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


Evening  Tribune,  succeeding  Lar¬ 
ry  Sisk,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly-created  post  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor. 


‘That’s  the  same  price  it’s  been  for  two  months!" 


Capt.  SanI  Freedman  has  re-  more  recently,  news  director  of  worked  as  a  general  assignment 
With  which  hai  been  merged:  The  Jouraaiiat,  tumed  to  the  copydcsk  of  the  JLos  Radio  Station  "WNLK,  Norwalk,  porter  for  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evt* 
M“ch*'lM3^FS!■^t^E.'St;  Angeles  (Calif.)  E.xaminer  after  Conn.,  has  been  named  publicity  ning  News  the  past  three  years. 

Editor  &  Pubiither.  December  7, 1901;  Adver-  several  months  at  Walter  Rccd  manager  of  Connecticut  Blue  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
R:^;ttere1™*8;‘iel.^cJyr'ghr.S‘^^  Hospital  following  Service  with  a  Cross,  New  Haven.  Spinerette,  publication  of  The  Do 

EdTtor  A  Pubiiiher  Co.  l^  tank  battalion  on  the  North  Kor-  *  ♦  ♦  Pont  Company’s  Spruance  Plant  at 

The  Editoe  a  Publiihee  Co..  Uc.  gan  front.  Bennett  W.  Land,  former  Richmond,  Va. 


R^«erei™*2^nien^coryriyhr«S“l952*by  Hospital  following  Service  with  a 

E^r  A  Pubiither  Co.  Inc. _  tank  battalion  on  the  North  Kor- 

The  Editoe  a  Publiihee  Co.,  Uc.  gan  front. 

Jaubi  Weight  Beown 

_ PrtstdtiU 

Gntral  Puhlication  Oficts: 

Seventeenth  Floor,  Timei  Tower  AyP  NouIT 

42nd  St.  End  Broidwiy,  New  York  34  N.  Y  ™  11616  in6Y  /Xie  IXOW 
TiUfkoms; 

yEnt_^^5^  3053.  3054,  3055  A  3056  ^  KEUSINK,  former  SpOltS 

editor  and  city  beat  man  on  the 
atuaticn  Editer;  Jamei  Collincs,  Rat  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune, 


Connecticut  Blue  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
iven.  Spinerette,  publication  of  The  Du 

♦  *  Pont  Company’s  Spruance  Plant  at 

^  Land,  former  Richmond,  Va. 


Bennett  W.  Land,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  Little  Rock,  has  been 


James  R.  DeVoss  has  resigned 


WViPTfs  Thpv  Are  Now  appointed  sports  publicity  director  as  a  reporter  for  the  Albuquerqiu 


at  Florida  State  University. 

I>  E  A 

James  M.  Neville,  former  staff¬ 
er  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 


(N.  M.)  Journal  to  become  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  at  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute  at  Ros¬ 
well.  Before  joining  the  Journal 


^^aelei  T.  Stuaet,  PrAHthtr;  Leach  Lahet, 

AdMTtisint  ProdutttoH  Wu.  with  the  Army  after  serving  in  vertising  agency.  ^  T.  N.  Tracy,  formerly  an  ^ 

,  ‘"“Jt  Art-Cop^rtatiw:  RoBEET  P.  „„  n„hi!c  information  officer  •  ♦  *  sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 

Jot,  Dirtetor  of  CtrcuUuton;  Geoege  H.  aS  pUDllC  iniOITOailOn  OmC»  t  t?  t  i  -♦».  Seattle  fWa<!h  I  Time^  has  been 

Steath,  Cireu^n  Manam;  Eveltm  z.  on  the  general  headquarters  staff  Curtis  L.  Floyd,  formerly  with  ^<-attie  twasiLj  limes,  nas  nen 
KoLoiAT;^>^j Manattr. _  Tokyo  and  at  the  Kaesong  the  5an  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni-  named  Northwest  manager  ^ 


station  KTLA,  Hollywood.  He  was  Py^uc  reiauons  ucparimcni  oi 
recently  released  from  active  duty  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia  ad- 


Koloi at;^^m BByrr. _  Jjj  Tokyo  and  at  the  Kaesong  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni- 

Prn/"“bld^'‘  peace  talks  as  United  Nations  press  cle,  has  been  named  district  pub- 

HEtrofoiiun0S23-0SZ4-082S.  _ |  representative.  licity  representative  for  United  Air 


HEtrofoliun  0823-0824-0825. _ 

Ckitfia  Burtau,  Ho  London  Guaranitt  ti 
Aicidont  Bldt^.  360  North  Muhigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
Mgo  /,  III.  Td.  STitc  2-4898-99;  Geoege  A. 
Beandenbueo,  Editor;  Haeet  K.  Blace, 

Adomittng  Rt^ntniotiv*.  _ 

Pjultdtltkia  Bnrtan,  1046  Commtrcial  Tmtl 
/Ji*  W  Morkrt  Sti.,  Pkiladrlpkia  3, 


Lorry  I.  Lokey,  with  the  Long-  ♦  ♦  * 

view  (Wash.)  Daily  News  since  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  son  of  Pub- 
1950  and  previously  with  United  lisher  Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  of  the 
Press,  has  become  administrator  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  who 


Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  son  of  Pub-  jn  the  Military  Service 

/~Vw  AW«W»  UA-A«rw>*«  Cn  _ _  «  _ 


Coon  Editor,  Caiifbell  Watson,  Millt 
BUt^  .  San  Francisco  4.  Td.  Girfidd  1-79S0. 

Goan  Advertising  Bcfirrscntativc: 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Sniu  2,  Penthouse  MtUs 
P'">fiteo  4.  Td.  Gsrhdd  1-7950; 
WJ  Wilsktre  Boulevard.  Lot  Anteles  5.  Td 


BUg.,  Sm  Francisev  4.  Td’.  Gsrhdd  1-7950;  manager  of  the  Daily  Journal  of 
AngeUt  5.  Td  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 


rancisco.  staff  since  1945,  has  resigned  to  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertise, 

*  *  *  join  Hugh  L.  Richardson,  Atlanta  has  been  named  chief  of  the  News 

Pat  Henry,  former  advertising  real  estate  developer.  Division,  Eighth  Army  Inform*- 

tion  Section. 


rtising  agency.  T.  N.  Tracy,  formerly  an  as- 

*  *  *  sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 

Curtis  L.  Floyd,  formerly  with  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  has  been 


cle,  has  been  named  district  pub-  Advertising,  Inc.  He  opened 

licity  representative  for  United  Air  ^ 

Lines  at  San  Francisco.  Bank  building,  Portland,  Ore. 


Capt.  William  Earl  Cleghow, 


Pa.  Td.  RittenbooM  44582.  Joieph  w!  for  Western  Highway  Institute,  San  has  been  a  member  of  the  paper’s  former  assistant  sports  editor  of 


Commerce,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  Mrs.  Miriam  Rabb,  who  for- 

7,..v— ~  DEuifoiii  of  Bushong,  merly  wrote  art  and  drama  for  the  Pfc.  Charles  R.  Hughes,  J*« 

Hanaget,  19  Dorckener  ' Court,  iiusteell  Hal,  Inc.,  Portland  Commercial  printing  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  sports  writer  on  the  Roanoke  (V*.) 

^^=—57^ - Tc—i -  firm.  and  was  a  reporter  on  the  Colum-  Times  prior  to  entering  army  set- 

te.^d:T;rifv^^°«Ysdn'erc^1!;  *  *  *  bia  (S.  C.)  Record  during  World  vice  in  1950,  has  been  transferred 

cA  Editoe  *  Publiebee  eto  EVEiUbie  it  tbc  DoN  BECKER,  former  reporter  Wat  II,  is  promotion  director  of  from  the  Public  Information  Offlc* 
"**  and  more  recently  sports  editor  of  “Horn  in  the  West,”  a  summer  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.,  to  the 

^EftET  M*Emb«  Au jT7R..;.^u  nf  the  Kennwick,  Pasco  and  Richland  drama  being  given  at  Boone,  N,  C.  Army  Home  Town  New*  Center 
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Tri-City  Herald,  has 


*?or'sBbi^p^’'RlI»i’^'p4B’|*’**^  joined  the  Municipal  League,  Se-  Joseph  A.  Ferris,  publicist  and 


at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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attle.  Wash.,  as  editor  of  the  News  former  newspaperman  and  over-  Ed  Van2!andt,  city  editor  of  fl* 
and  will  handle  publicity  and  pub-  seas  correspondent,  has  been  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  and* 

lie  relations.  named  vicepresident  of  Doughboy  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reser^ 

♦  *  *  Industries,  Inc.,  New  Richmond,  has  completed  two  weeks’  training 

Adrian  Conway,  formerly  on  Wis.  duty  in  the  Public  Infonnati* 


the  editorial  staff  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  and. 


Eugene  C.  Amey,  who 


duty  in  the  Public  Informatw 
office  of  the  Eighth  Naval  dip 
trict.  New  Orleans. 
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Daily  Keeping 
Alive  Heritage 
Of  Acadians 

By  Melvin  Jacobson 

Moncton,  N.  B _ Canada’s 

only  French  daily  east  of  Quebec 
has  nearly  tripled  its  circulation 
in  the  past  three  years  by  becom¬ 
ing  the  champion  of  the  Acadians, 
a  people  famous  in  the  history  and 
verse  of  America. 

The  Acadians  were  the  original 
French  settlers  of  Canada.  When 
France  lost  Nova  Scotia  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  the  Acadians  came  under 
British  rule.  Refusing  to  be  An¬ 
glicized,  they  were  expelled. 

After  years  of  wandering  they 
made  their  way  back.  Longfellow 
immortalized  them  in  the  poem 
“Evangeline,”  the  name  now  borne 
by  their  newspaper. 

“Evangeline,  the  Newspaper  of 
the  Acadians,”  the  paper’s  flag  an¬ 
nounces  in  French.  The  crest  also 
stresses  things  Acadians  believe 
in:  “Religion,  Language,  Country,” 
and  says  it  wants  to  teach  and 
unite  them  for  work. 

Guiding  spirit  of  the  paper  is 
Emery  LeBlanc,  its  managing  edi¬ 
tor  who  runs  it  for  the  Acadian 
Printing  Co.  of  Moncton,  N.  B. 
LeBlanc  at  33  is  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  editors  in  Canada.  He  came 
to  Evangeline  after  conquering 
two  attacks  of  tuberculosis,  study¬ 
ing  for  the  priesthood  and  teach¬ 
ing  for  a  couple  of  terms. 

The  original  Evangeline  was 
founded  as  a  weekly  at  Digby, 
N.  S.  by  Valentin  Landry  in  1887. 
It  moved  to  Waymouth  the  next 
year  and  to  Moncton  in  1905. 
After  World  War  I,  it  had  a 
brief  fling  as  a  semi-weekly.  In 
1932,  it  was  published  as  a  daily. 

In  1941,  Monsignor  Norbert 
Robichaud,  Archbishop  of  Monc¬ 
ton,  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
French  daily  to  serve  Eastern  Can¬ 
ada.  Quebec  newspapers  unex¬ 
pectedly  helped  the  campaign  for 
funds  and  $100,000  was  raised. 

In  1944,  Acadian  Printing 
bought  the  old  Evangeline  and 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Someone  set  a  fire  at  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  convention  early  yester¬ 
day,  but  it’s  a  sure  thing  it  wasn’t 
one  of  the  speakers. 

•  *  * 

According  to  a  survey  made  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a 
person  who  lives  to  be  70  will 
have  spent  approximately  a  year 
of  his  life  on  the  telephone.  In 
most  cases  this  is  the  year  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  18. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


merged  it  with  Social  Order.  The 
new  publication  was  a  semi-weekly 
and  tri-weekly  before  the  Acadian 
Supervisory  Committee  decided  it 
wanted  a  daily  to  champion  the 
rights  and  heritage  of  its  people. 

Since  that  time,  Evangeline’s 
circulation  has  nearly  tripled.  A 
Goss  press  with  a  capacity  of  32 
pages  has  been  installed  to  replace 
the  old  flatbed  which  had  a  capa¬ 
city  of  eight  pages. 

In  the  past  three  years,  Acad¬ 
ians  from  Quebec  to  Louisiana, 
where  Longfellow’s  Evangeline 
wandered  to  find  her  lost  lover, 
have  taken  out  subscriptions  boost¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  circulation  from 
4,000  to  12,000. 

A  crusade  by  Evangeline  to  have 
Acadians  better  represented  in  the 
New  Brunswick  legislature  helped 
urge  the  province’s  lawmakers  to 
add  four  seats  to  the  Assembly. 
English  and  French  voted  to  have 
them  occupied  by  Acadians. 

A  page  of  religious  news  is 
oflered  each  week  and  often  a 
good  church  story,  or  one  that 
is  of  special  interest  to  Acadians, 
will  take  world  news  off  the  top 
of  page  one. 


Ray  Erwin's 
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EWSMEN’S  wives  may  be  justified  in  occasionally  yielding  to  a 
-  •  slight  feeling  of  self-pity  over  their  perilous  plight  as  office 
“widows”  and  to  a  tinge  of  jealousy  over  the  keen  attention  won  by 
a  siren  profession,  whose  wiles  are  apt  to  capture  Friend  Hubby’s 
eyes  and  ears  during  his  every  waking  hour. 

Calvin  S.  Cowan,  whose  newspaper  career  for  the  last  14  years  has 
been  on  papers  in  Canada,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  who  is  pres¬ 
ently  with  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Daily  Record,  contributes  a  bit  of 
verse  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  S.  Cowan,  who,  in  her  own  words,  com¬ 
posed  “for  my  beloved,  but  exasperating  husband”  the  following  lines: 

He’s  up  in  the  morning  early 
And  out  upon  the  street 

Poking  into  life’s  hurly-burly 
Trying  to  score  a  beat. 

The  mayor’s  eloped  with  the  city  nurse; 

The  chief  of  police  is  in  jail 

For  peddling  marijuana — or  worse — 

And  trying  to  get  out  on  bail. 

The  Hall  of  Records  went  up  in  flames, 

A  fortunate  conflagration! 

Now  no  one  can  prove  those  claims 
Against  the  administration. 


Newsmen  Object  to 
Free  Beauty  News 

Atlantic  City — The  Press  Club 
of  Atlantic  City  officially  objects 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  Miss 
America  Pageant  Committee  in 
offering  to  furnish  “free  news  ser¬ 
vice”  during  the  annual  September 
event  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

Members  condemned  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  and  a  committee  was 
named  to  draft  a  letter  of  protest. 
The  committee  appointed  by 
President  Ralph  Shoemaker  in¬ 
cludes  Fred  W.  Schwartz,  Atlantic 
City  correspondent  for  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  newspapers,  John 
Bausman,  local  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  M.  Reese  Smith, 
International  News  Service  corre¬ 
spondent;  James  J.  Farrell,  Press- 
Union  editorial  writer,  and  Adrian 
W.  Phillips,  former  resort  newspa¬ 
perman  and  now  active  in  hotel 
public  relations. 


The  Associated  Press 


Mrs.  Smith  gave  birth  to  twins. 

Her  fifth  set  in  succession; 

Joe  Gangster  has  confessed  his  sin*; 

No  sign  yet  of  a  depression. 

Tragedy,  horror,  smiles  and  sighs. 

He  writes  for  the  paper’s  pages, 

And  dreams  sometimes  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize, 

But  more  of  a  raise  in  wages. 

But  when  he’s  put  his  work  away  , 

His  manner  is  quite  austere; 

If  his  wife  asks,  “What’s  new  today?” 

It’s  always,  “Nothing,  dear.” 

This  rhymed  lament  reminds  of  Mrs.  Willie  Snow  Ethridge’s  clever 
piece  on  “Being  the  Wife  of  a  Newspaperman,”  published  in  EAP  ; 
in  1928  and  reprinted  in  1931  by  reason  of  the  faithful  old  PD 
(Popular  Demand).  J 

Veteran  ink-splashers  will  recall  that  the  long-suffering  (it  says  here) 
helpmate  of  Mark  Ethridge,  now  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  began  her  revealing  screed: 

“To  be  a  serene  and  happy  wife  to  any  man  is  a  difficult  propo¬ 
sition;  but  to  be  a  serene  and  happy  wife  to  a  newspaperman  is  not 
only  difficult,  but  almost  impossible.  In  the  beginning  I  would  have 
it  understood  that  I  am  and  have  been  the  wife  of  only  one  news¬ 
paperman,  a  small  blessing  for  which  I  am  sincerely  thankful.  And,  : 
yet,  these  sputtering  of  mine  are  like,  I  believe,  unto  those  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  wives  of  the  Fourth  Estate  for  it  is  an  undisputed  | 
fact,  you  know,  that  newspapermen  run  to  type.  The  chief  character-  j 
istic  of  the  type,  and  the  most  trying,  is  that  their  newspapers  covae  j 
first  in  their  list  of  loves.  They  are  their  grand  passion,  with  their 
wives  a  poor  second.” 

After  that  broadside  barrage,  Willie  really  got  down  to  dissecting 
newsmen-husbands,  a  weird  and  wonderful  breed.  She  said  she  would  j 

not  dare  shake  her  husband  awake,  but  stands  afar  off  and  pokes  him  | 

with  a  broom. 

“I  quake  in  my  shoes.  Then  an  idea  seems  to  come  to  him.  His 
face  softens.  At  this  moment  hope  ever  springs  anew  in  my  heart 
that  he  is  going  to  say  some  friendly  morning  greeting,  and  ask:  ‘How 
are  you  feeling,  dear?’  He  -does  open  his  mouth,  but  does  he  ask 
about  my  health?  These  words  come:  “How  was  the  paper  this 
morning?’ 

“A  newspaperman  pushes  zero  as  a  husband,  but  as  a  father  he 
is  a  total  loss.  When  the  father  of  my  children  comes  in  at  nighk 
they  are  asleep  and  when  they  wake  up  in  the  morning  he  is 
asleep.  ...  It  puts  me  in  an  embarrassing  position  for  the  children 
scarcely  know  their  father  and  often  mistake  other  men  for  him.  .  •  • 

“I  know  I  should  paint  all  the  warts  on  my  newspaperman’s  face, 
as  was  the  command  of  Cromwell  when  he  sat  before  the  artist  for 
his  portrait;  but  it  really  would  take  too  much  canvas.  And,  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  I  would  have  to  admit  that  though  he  is  a 
rotten  husband,  he  is  the  only  one  I’ve  got.” 
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Oriirina]  home  of  Union  Oil  Company  in  Santa  Paula,  Calif.  The  company  was  founded  here  in  1890.  The  California  Oil  Museum  is  now  located  in  this  building. 

WHY  DO  YOU  EARN  2h  TIMES  AS  MUCH  AS  YOUR  GRANDEMTHER? 


Mott  poepio  do.  And  they  earn  it  with  H 
fewer  hours  of  work.*  The  average  factory 
employee  in  the  U.  S.  earned  19/  per  hour 
in  iSW.  Today  the  average  factory  em¬ 
ployee  earns  $1.66  per  hour.  When  you  con¬ 
vert  these  earnings  into  real  dollars,**  to¬ 
day’s  factory  employee  earns  2H  times  as 
much  as  his  counterpart  of  1890. 

Tho  rooton  for  this  is  that 
today’s  factory  employee 
Mil  has  far  better  and  more 
\l\Ljpf  elaborate  tools  to  work 
with.  For  example,  the  av- 
mSEl]  erage  Union  Oil  employee 
of  1890  had  only  about 
$6,000  worth  of  tools.  To¬ 
day’s  average  Union  Oil  employee  has 
over  $60,000  in  tools  at  his  disposal. 

Sourrt:  'Douarlaa, Paul  Wagetintht  UniUd 

SlaUt,  1890-19X8.  Bureau  qf  Labor  Statiatics,  Industry 
ftrport  for  May,  1959.  “What  the  1890  dollar  and  the 
1962  dollar  would  actually  buy.  Soures;  The  National 
induatrial  Conference  Board. 


■•cawM  of  these  tools,  he 
can  produce  more  and  thus 
create  many  times  more 
•I  wealth  with  his  day ’s  work. 
'  And  the  more  wealth  he 
creates,  the  more  he  earns. 


Tha  taalt  that  make  this  possible  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  Union  Oil’s  38,600  shareowners. 
Therefore,  the  employee’s  earnings  are 
directly  related  to  how  much  money  the 
share  owners  put  into  tools.  These  “tool 
providers’’  aren’t  apt  to  put  more  money 
into  tools  unless  they  can  anticipate  a  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation.  That’s  why  the  in¬ 
centive  to  put  money  into  tools  must  be 
preserved. 


For  ealy  in  that  way  can 
we  Americans  continue  to 
produce  more,  create  more 
wealth,and  thus  earn  more 
than  any  other  people  in 
the  world. 


VMIOW  OIL  COMPAirr 


INCORPORATfD  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOtU  17.  ItfO 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have 
to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles 
17,  California. 

Manufacturers  of  Royal  Triton, 
the  amaaing  purple  motor  oil. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Personal  Prejudices 
Regretted  at  Emory 


Writing  in  defense  of  Emory 
University’s  abandonment  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education,  a  faculty  spokes¬ 
man  expresses  regret  that  person¬ 
alities  and  personal  prejudices 
have  been  injected  into  a  matter 
of  educational  policy. 

Bradford  D.  Ansley,  director  of 
public  information  for  Emory  and 
assistant  professor  of  journalism 
there,  addressed  himself  to  Dwight 
Bentel’s  article  (E  &  P,  July  12, 
page  64).  He  explained  that  the 
letter  was  written  without  the 
knowledge  of  President  White  of 
Emory,  “whose  inclination  is  to 
ignore  such  articles.” 

Certain  of  the  statements  in  Mr. 
Bentel’s  report  are  unfounded,  says 
Mr.  Ansley,  who  is  a  former 
Atlanta  Journal,  Miami  Daily 
News  and  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter. 

“All  the  parties  to  this  affair,” 
Mr.  Ansley  states,  “have  for  years 
been  numbered  among  my  per¬ 
sonal  friends  and  my  sincerest 
wish  is  that  personalities  cease  to 
be  the  center  of  the  discussion. 

Worthy  School 

“I  shall  not  raise,  here,  the 
complicated  issue  of  vocationalism 
in  higher  education.  This  issue, 
which  troubles  many  a  thinking 
American  newspaperman,  will  not 
be  settled  in  acrimony  nor  re¬ 
crimination.  Nor  will  it  be  clari¬ 
fied  by  reference  to  the  red  her¬ 
rings  of  personal  jealousy  and 
pique.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Emory 
makes  no  judgments  for  others  in 
this  matter.  It  believes  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  that  a  worthy  school  of 
almost  any  sort  can  fill  a  useful 
place  in  society.  In  this  instance, 
it  has  merely  reiterated  its  con¬ 
cept  of  the  kind  of  institution 
Emory  seeks  to  be,  without  in  any 
way  passing  judgment  on  those 
which  purpose  to  be  otherwise. 

“Rather,  let  me  bring  up  only 
questions  of  fact. 


“The  first  paragraph  of  Bentel’s 
piece  states  that,  brcause  of  his 
personal  prejudice  against  ‘profes¬ 
sional  education  for  journalism’. 
Dr.  White  swung  the  axe  on  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Emory  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  presented  itself.  The 
discontinuance  of  journalism  train¬ 
ing  at  Emory  was  decided  upon  by 
responsible  university  officials,  one 
of  whom  was  the  president,  on 
recommendation  of  the  deans  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Graduate  School. 

Only  12  Wanted  Course 

“Paragraph  four  states  that  ‘Dr. 
>\’hite  reached  for  (Dr.  R.  B. 
Nixon’s)  resignation  with  one 
hand’  and  ‘grabbed  with  the  other 
for  a  telephone  to  call  a  Sunday 
meeting  of  like-minded  university 
officials — all  his  personal  appoin¬ 
tees’. 

It  has  been  stated  publicly  and 
privately  and  should  have  been 
well-known  to  any  reporter,  that 
this  meeting  had  been  scheduled 
for  more  than  a  week  because 
only  at  that  time  could  the  deans 
and  university  officers  who  make 
up  the  regular  central  administra¬ 
tive  group  all  be  present.  The  real 
subject  of  the  meeting  was  the 
1952-53  budget;  journalism  was 
added  to  the  agenda  at  the  last 
minute  only  because  the  deans 
involved  felt  that,  in  fairness  to 
the  faculty  of  the  division  and  the 
students  who  might  be  planning  to 
enter  it,  some  decision  should  be 
made  and  announced  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  academic  year.  It 
might  interest  you  to  know,  in¬ 
cidentally,  that  of  a  lower  division 
enrollment  of  approximately  400, 
only  12  students  had  signified  an 
intention  to  specialize  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

“The  men  who  made  the  de¬ 
cision  to  discontinue  vocational 
journalism  training  at  Emory  took 
a  course  of  action  which  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  unpopular  with  some 
individuals  and  groups.  Their  de¬ 


cision  was  rooted  in  considerations  has  implied  no  criticism  of  otha 
of  economics  and  of  educational  institutions  with  highly  developed 
philosophy.  Their  action  xequired  programs  in  this  field, 
courage  and  integrity.  It  is  to  be  “The  headline  on  Mr.  BenteTs 
regretted  that  those  who  disagree  article  is  unfair  and  untrue,  not 
could  not  have  done  so  without  only  because  President  White  did  ' 
recourse  to  personal  insinuations,  not  ‘kill’  journalism,  but  became 
“There  is  one  further  glaring  no  question  of  ‘belief  in  profet- 
error  in  fact — the  statement  that  sional  education  for  joumalisn* 
Dr.  White  announced  ‘next  day’  as  a  general  principle  is  involved, 
the  decision  to  withdraw  from  pro-  Emory  has  specifically  refrained 
fessional  journalism  training.  An-  from  generalizing  in  this  case;  hs 
nouncement  was  specifically  with-  action  referred  only  to  Emory  and 
held  to  allow  a  university  official  to  no  other  school, 
to  discuss  the  contemplated  action  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  leavini 
with  prominent  Atlanta  newspaper  porfessional  journalism  training  to 
executives.  Only  when  a  consid-  the  University  of  Georgia  School 
erable  body  of  expert  opinion  was  of  Journalism,  Emory  has  ample 
found  favorable  to  the  proposed  precedent.  Under  the  cooperative 
action  was  public  announcement  program  known  as  the  University 
made— one  week  later.  Rumors  Center  in  Georgia,  Emory  several 
which  had  leaked  to  the  press  a  years  ago  withdrew  froin  profei* 
day  or  two  earlier  were  neither  sional  engineering  education,  leav- 
confirmed  nor  denied  and  it  was  ing  that  field  to  Georgia  Tech.  At 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  that  time,  presumably  because  a 
vehicle  for  public  release  that  the  somewhat  less  vocal  group  was 
statement  quoted  in  Mr.  Bentel’s  affected,  there  was  very  little  coat* 
article  was  prepared.  plaint,  although  there  are  many, 

“Paragraph  seven  says  Dr.  many  parallels  in  the  two  cases. 
Nixon  ‘long  had  been  dissatisfied  The  attempt  to  whip  up  a  contro- 
with  the  administration’s  support  versy  about  the  journalism  decision 
of  his  program,  finally  concluded  seems  to  center  around  the  oft- 
there  would  be  no  improvement’,  repeated,  although  usually  wto 
Whereupon,  the  writer  continues,  pered,  charge  that  the  Universi^ 


Whereupon,  the  writer  continues,  pered,  charge  that  the  Universi^ 
Nixon  accepted  an  offer  from  an-  of  Georgia  School  of  Journalism  is 
other  university.  This  may  be  not  adequate  to  the  task.  This, 
true.  If  so,  it  is  at  direct  variance  Emory  is  certainly  not  prepared 
with  the  testimony  of  Nixon  him-  to  accept.” 
self  who,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
journalism  faculty  to  which  he  Boston  U.  Adopts 
announced  his  impending  depart-  Four-Year  Course 

vrn»d  ,h.>  loumali,.  a.  Emory 

which  should  have  the  support  of  ground  in  many  fi  .  , JL- 

the  University’.  It  was  the  very 

fact  of  this  statement  which  made  ff  and 

the  subsequent  university  action  a  ^ 

shock  to  the  journalism  faculty.  ^ 

Such  a  remark  hardly  seems  con-  Boston  University  school  of  pu^ 

lie  relations  and  communications. 
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sistent  with  the  attitude  pictured  ^  rc.aiion.  u..u 
in  Mr.  Renters  article.  P*"®  divisions  of  study  instead  o 

„  .  „  .  four,  and  a  four-year  instead  ot  a 

Red  Hemng  two-year  course  is  to  be  offered 

“Mention  of  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Col-  students  of  the  college  this  Sep- 
well,  who  resigned  the  presidency  tember.  Each  of  the  three  new  di- 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  visions  will  also  offer  graduate 
take  the  job  of  Dean  of  the  Facul-  work  for  advanced  students, 
ties  at  Emory  is  simply  a  red  The  three  divisions  under  the 
herring,  with  not  the  remotest  streamlined  setup  are:  Public  Re¬ 
bearing  on  the  issue.  Dr.  Col-  lations,  with  a  major  in  public 
well,  one  of  America’s  best-known  relations;  Journalism,  with  ma- 
and  most  distinguished  educators,  jors  in  journalism  and  photo  jour- 
voted  to  approve  the  action  rec-  nalism;  and  Communication  Arts, 
ommended  by  two  academic  deans,  with  majors  in  radio,  television, 
Reference  to  the  ‘medieval  schol-  motion  pictures  and  theatre, 
asticism  of  the  University  of  Completely  abolished  is  the  for- 
Chicago’  is  equally  absurd  and  mer  division  of  Motion  Pictures 
bears  no  relation  to  Emory's  pnd  Visual  Aids, 
action  with  regard  to  journalism. 

“Emory  is  perfectly  willing  for  20  U.  of  Georgia 
its  action  in  the  matter  of  journal-  o*  j  1  x  » 
ism,  or  any  other  of  its  official  Students  Intern 
actions,  to  be  discussed  as  widely  Athens,  Ga. — This  summer  20 


as  may  be,  on  their  merits.  It  re-  students  in  the  University  of 
grets  the  injection  of  personalities  Georgia’s  Henry  W.  Grady  Schoo 
into  a  matter  of  educational  of  Journalism  are  getting  practicu 
policy.  In  this  case,  Emory  is  per-  experience  with  leading 
fectly  willing  to  concede  that  there  pers,  radio  stations,  advertising  0^ 
are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  partments,  and  public  relations  ^ 
whether  vocational  training  for  fices,  in  connection  with  the 
journalism  is  fit  subject  matter  for  school’s  internship  program,  uc- 
a  university  curriculum.  Its  action  cording  to  Dean  John  E.  Drewry- 
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LONDON  LETTER 


Interview  Row 
Revives  Cry  for 
Press  Council 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


By  Doris  Willens 

London — Agitation  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  watch-dog  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  began  afresh  this  week  in  the 
letters  column  of  the  Times. 

Immediate  cause  of  the  agitation 
was  an  interview  in  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  Daily  Express  with  the 
American  wife  of  Donald  Mac- 
lean,  the  British  diplomat  who  dis¬ 
appeared  with  Guy  Burgess. 

Lady  Violet  Bonham  Carter, 
who  sat  on  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Press,  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  that  the  interview  never  took 
place.  Her  letter  did  not  name  the 
Express  but  referred  only  to  “a 
national  newspaper.” 

Lady  Violet’s  letter  said  that  if 
a  Press  Council  were  formed,  as 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  “such  abuses  as  these 
might  be  brought  before  it  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  judgment.” 

Randolph  Churchill,  son  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  a  journalist 
himself,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
in  the  flood  of  letters  that  followed 
that  the  offending  paper  was  the 
Daily  Express. 

Meanwhile,  a  representative  of 
the  National  Union  of  Journalists, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  wrote  to  back  up 
Lady  Violet’s  plea  for  the  Press 
Council.  Several  editors  wrote  to 
say  that  some  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Council. 

Column  one,  page  one  of  the 
Express  was  given  over  entirely  to 
the  editor’s  reply.  He  denied  that 
the  interview  with  Mrs.  Maclean 
was  faked.  He  said  he  had  a  full 
account  of  the  telephone  conver¬ 
sation  between  her  and  an  Express 
reporter,  and  added  that  he  had 
“complete  faith”  in  the  reporter’s 
integrity. 

The  next  day  the  Express  print¬ 
ed  in  column  one,  page  one,  a 
statement  from  the  reporter  who 
allegedly  interviewed  Mrs.  Mac- 
lean. 

"Every  day  this  week  my  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  journalist  has  been  put 
in  peril  by  a  number  of  men  and 
women  who  have  stated  or  inferred 
that  1  faked  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Maclean,”  his  statement  be¬ 
gan. 

He  said  that  Mrs.  Maclean  could 
not  deny  that  they  had  a  telephone 
conversation.  “Yet  for  asking  the 
lady  a  few  inoffensive  questions 
which  I  have  faithfully  reported 
with  accuracy,  I  am  branded  as  a 
villain,”  he  wrote. 

**May  I  hope  that  if  a  Press 
Council  is  set  up  the  working  jour- 


High  Lights  .  .  .  Operational  transports  oP 
the  U.  .S.  .Air  Force  are  capable  of  carrying 
95%  of  all  types  of  military  vehicles  now 
used  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Air  Force  .  .  .The  U.  S. 'scheduled 
domestic  airlines  carried  26.8%  more  mail 
during  the  Post  Office  fiscal  year  1951  than 
in  fiscal  1950  ...  In  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Korean  War,  U.  S.  Navy  aircraft  de¬ 
livered  more  bombs  and  rocket  tonnage, 
and  fired  more  ammunition  than  they  did 
in  the  four  years  of  World  War  II. 


"Whirling  Work  Horsos,"  the  versatile  heli¬ 
copters,  have  really  won  a  name  for  them¬ 
selves  in  Korea.  According  to  U.  S.  Air 
Force  estimates,  they  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  90%  of  aerial  evacuation  and 
rescue  operations.  In  addition,  they  have 
been  used  to  supply  front-line  operations, 
to  transport  observation  parties  and  land 
troops  behind  enemy  lines,  to  string  com¬ 
munications,  and  to  provide  a  swift  means 
of  air  reconnaissance  and  observation  ii\ 
forward  areas. 


Quit  Mastor  .  .  .  Hurtling  far  into  the  blue, 
Martin  Viking  rockets  of  the  Naval  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  ask  questions  of  the 
earth’s  upper  atmosphere  .  .  .  flash_  back 
the  answers  needed  to  guide  the  designers 
of  tomorrow’s  piloted  and  pilotless  super¬ 
altitude  systems  for  peace  or  war.  What 
are  the  pressures  and  temperatures  of  the 
earth’s  atmospheric  layers  .  .  .  the  high- 
altitude  changes  in  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field  affecting  navigational  instruments 
.  .  .  the  alterations  in  radio  waves  caused 
by  the  ionosphere  .  .  .  the  effects  of  sun 
spots  on  communications  equipment  out 
beyond  the  filtering  effects  of  the  earth’s 
heavy  atmosphere?  Last  summer,  the 
Viking  cracked  the  world’s  altitude  record 
for  single-stage  rockets  ,  .  .  nosing  1.36 
miles  into  the  heavens  at  a  top  speed  of 
4100  m.p.h.  Now,  an  even  more  powerful 
Viking  is  being  readied  for  launching! 


Sooing  lyo  .  .  .  The  first  airborne  naviga-. 
tion  radar  which  has  both  military  and 
commercial  applications  and  which  weighs 
only  250  pounds  has  been  announced  by 
the  Navy  after  four  years  of  laboratory 
and  field  testing.  The  lightweight  radar 
presents  a  constant  picture  of  everything 
in  front  of  an  airplane,  thus  enabling  pilots 
to  avoid  collisions  with  other  aircraft, 
mountains  and  bad  storms. 


A  Massive  Now  Bxtrusion  Pross  to  produce 
improved  aluminum  parts  for  military  air¬ 
craft  at  a  substantial  savings  of  taxpayers’ 
dollars  is  so  big  it’ll  take  25  freight  cars  to 
haul  it,  22  months  to  build  it,  and,  when 
it’s  finished,  it  will  be  a  city  block  long. 


Changing  its  Spots  . . .  U.  S.  Air  Force  insignia 
replace  the  original  R.  A.  F.  markings  on 
this  British  Canberra  twin-jet  bomber 
which  set  an  east-west  trans -.Atlantic 
speed  record  last  .August.  .Martin  is  I  uild- 
ing  a  night  intruder  versii  n  of  the  British 
aircraft,  the  U.  S.  A.  F.  B-57A.  It  will 
combine  the  fighter-like  speed  and  maneu¬ 
verability  of  the  basic  design  with  the  ad- 
vancejl  armament,  electronics  and  engi- 
neeringof  the  U.  S.  Air  Force-Martin  team. 


Old  Job  , .  .  Now  Mission  .  .  .  One  of  the 

U.  S.  Navy’s  oldest  pursuits,  hydrographic 
surveying,  is  playing  an  important  part  in 
setting  up  one  of  our  newest  military  facil¬ 
ities  .  . .  the  .Air  Force  Missile  Test  Range, 
stretching  thousands  of  miles  from  Florida, 
out  over  the  Bahamas,  past  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Puerto  Rico  and  into  tbe 
South  .Atlantic.  Navy  survey  ships  and 
helicopters  have  been  making  underwater 
surveys  to  find  the  best  ocean  floor  for 
laying  cable  that  links  up  various  stations 
along  the  missile  range.  One  of  the  missiles 
already  receiving  intensive  testing  on  the 
range  is  the  Air  Force’s  Martin  B-61 
Matador  pilotless  bomber. 
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PROMOTION 

How  So.  Bend  Tribune 
Promoted  Father  *s  Day 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
promoted  Father's  Day  this  year 
in  a  way  that  might  well  serve  as 
a  pattern  for  profitable  exploita¬ 
tion  of  any  national  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  event.  Although  it  is 
still  a  good  many  months  to  next 
Father's  Day,  next  June,  you 
might  well  want  to  put  this  in 
your  future  book  for  reference 
and  guidance  next  year. 

The  first  thing  the  Tribune  did 
was  to  assure  itself  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  merchants’  division  of 
the  South  Bend  Association  of 


Commerce.  Then,  some  three 
weeks  before  Father’s  Day,  the 
T  ribune  started  a  teaser  ad  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  columns.  These  ads 
were  built  around  the  cute  ideas, 
“Let’s  Pop  It!”  and  “Pop  it  to 
Pop!” 

On  Monday,  June  2,  two  weeks 
before  the  Sunday,  June  15  of 
Father’s  Day,  the  Tribune  ran  a 
full-page  ad  in  color.  There  was 
another  full-page  in  color  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  June  8.  Mean¬ 
time,  follow-up  ads  appeared  in 
the  daily  paper  every  day,  June  3 


(Advertisement) _  _ _ _ _ 

Herb  Wyman  says — 

“Get  off  the  bench  and  sell.” 

Suggests  three  things  that  must 
be  done  by  all  newspapers. 


At  the  recent  NAEA  summer 
conference  at  Daytona  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Herbert  Wyman,  N.\E.\’s 
President,  and  Advertising  Director 
,of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  suggested  three  steps  that 
should  be  taken  by  all  newspapers 
to  help  every  advertiser,  from  the 
little  fellow  on  up  to  the  giant 
corporations  that  release  national 
schedules  across  the  board. 

1st.  Newspapers  should  try  to 
work  more  closely  together.  2nd. 
Newspapers  should  seek  ways  to 
sell  advertising  more  constructive¬ 
ly  3rd.  More  newspapers  should 
'■get  off  the  bench  and  into  the 
act  of  selling  new'spapers  as  a 
basic  advertising  medium.” 

I  was  there.  I  heard  Mr.  Wyman’s 
hard-hitting  talk.  When  he  made 
this  statement,  I  started  making 
notes.  Here  is  what  he  said:  “In 
national  advertising  the  problem  is 
not  to  build  a  bigger  pie,  as  is  the 
case  with  classified  and  retail,  but 
simply  to  secure  a  larger  share  of 
the  present  pie.” 

Today,  Printers’  Ink,  the  Voice  of 
Authority,  reaches  more  actual 
buyers  of  national  advertising  than 
any  other  publication.  Of  our  total 
.i>k309  subscribers,  more  than  two- 
thirds  are  buyers  of  advertising: 
top  management,  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  sales  managers,  their  staffs, 
plus  the  key  agency  people  who 
prepare  and  release  most  of  the 
national  advertising  in  this  country. 

These  are  the  people  who  make  up 


the  big  pie  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr. 

Wyman.  These 
are  the  folks  who 
each  week  go 
through  Printers’ 

Ink  seeking  the 
latest  informa¬ 
tion  and  news  of 
tlie  world  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  selling 
and  distribution. 

They  read  the  editorial  content 
carefully,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  they  also  read  any 
advertisement  that  offers  them  in¬ 
formation  about  a  market. 

It’s  physically  impossible  to  contact 
all  of  these  buyers  of  advertising 
every  week  through  a  personal  call 
But  you  can  pass  on  to  them  the 
information  you  have  about  your 
own  market  and  your  own  news¬ 
paper,  at  a  very  modest  cost  by 
advertising  in  Printers’  Ink. 

“Get  off  the  bench  and  sell”  is 
sound  counsel.  But  don  t  limit  your 
sales  possibilities  by  trying  to  make 
every  contact  a  personal  solicita¬ 
tion.  Use  Printers’  Ink,  as  so  many 
other  publishers  use  it,  to  plow  up 
the  field  for  your  personal  calls, 
direct  mail,  or  any  of  the  other 
selling  tools  you  now  use.  We  are 
ready  to  tell  you  about  our  “selling 
tool,”  Printers’  Ink.  When  may 
we  call? 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

.XDVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Bob  Kenyon 


rPrintm'Ink 
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through  June  14.  On  Friday, 
June  13,  the  Tribune  ran  a  half¬ 
page  ad,  black  and  white. 

Beginning  June  2,  the  Tribune 
made  available  to  all  South  Bend 
retailers  mats  of  a  special  design 
for  Father’s  Day  in  a  two-inch 
circle  which  was  plugged  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  retail  store  ads  in  the 
Tribune.  It  also  made  available 
two-color  window  cards  reproduc¬ 
ing  its  page  ads  for  display  in 
all  retail  store  windows,  on  coun¬ 
ters,  etc. 

While  this  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  activity  was  under  way, 
the  Tribune’s  news  people  were 
also  active.  Feature  stories  and 
news  stories  about  Father’s  Day 
were  used  with  good  frequency. 

The  result:  the  Tribune  carried 
a  whale  of  a  lot  of  Father’s  Day 
linage  from  South  Bend  retailers. 
And  the  retailers,  through  their 
merchants  division,  dubbed  the 
promotion  “the  greatest  Father’s 
Day  promotion  in  the  nation’s 
merchandising  history.” 

Now,  this  seems  simple  when 
you  parse  it  down  into  its  nine 
different  steps.  And  it  is  simple. 
It’s  so  simple  that  too  many  pro¬ 
motion  departments  and  retail  ad 
departments  overlook  it.  The 
Tribune’s  investment  in  this  pro¬ 
motion,  as  you  can  see,  was  not 
heavy.  Cash  outlay  was  small. 
The  biggest  cost,  as  we  figure  it, 
was  in  white  space. 

But  returns  on  this  investment 
were  great.  For  a  very  few  simple 
reasons.  The  event  was  well 
planned  ahead  of  time.  It  was 
well  executed  in  good  time.  It 
was  expertly  coordinated.  It  was 
sold  in  advance  to  the  merchants 
involved.  There’s  no  trick  to  it 
except  a  little  brain  work  and  a 
little  elbow  sweat.  You  can  do 
the  same  in  your  market,  and 
build  linage,  for  many  similar 
merchandising  events.  If  you’d 
like  more  detail  about  this  one, 
Clarence  W.  Harding,  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  public  relations  director, 
would  surely  be  happy  to  oblige. 

Add  Convention  Stuff 

Harold  T.  Boian,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News,  checks  in  with  some 
smart  house  ads  he  ran  in  the 
News  plugging  its  convention  cov¬ 
erage.  “You’d  need  a  thousand 
eyes,”  one  of  his  headlines  told 
readers,  “to  see  each  day’s  events” 
— all  the  other  news  as  well  as 
the  convention  news. 

This  makes  a  good  point — not 
even  mobile  TV  is  agile  enough 
to  get  everywhere  the  news  is,  so 
you’ve  got  to  read  your  daily 
newspaper  to  keep  up  with  it. 
Smart,  too,  was  Harold’s  plugging 
of  the  News  during  station  breaks 
on  the  local  TV  station  carrying 
the  conventions. 

*  *  * 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen 
ran  some  punchy  full-page  ads 
plugging  convention  coverage. 
“You  can’t  tell  who’s  on  first 
without  a  program,”  was  one 
headline,  and  a  good  one,  the 
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newspaper,  obviously,  being  tk 
program.  This  ad  used  a  Sa  ■ 
editorial  cartoon  sketch  of  tbt 
leading  candidates  as  illustratioi 
as  well  as  photos  of  the  convei- 
tion  staff. 

Another  Citizen  ad  was  head¬ 
lined  “Tomorrow’s  News  Today,' 
and  it  showed  through  reproduetd 
clippings  how  the  Citizen  was 
right  on  top  of  the  news  of 
conventions.  This,  too,  showed 
photos  of  the  convention  staff.  [ 

*  *  * 

Max  P.  Milians,  circulate 
promotion  manager  of  the  fi'aj/i- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  also  came 
through  with  some  eye-catchins 
ads  plugging  the  paper’s  convet- 1 
tion  staff,  complete  and  impartial 
coverage. 

ill  *  * 

Dave  Henes,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Rt- 
public  and  Gazette,  checks  in  wift 
his  budget  of  house  ads  pluggins 
the  fact  that  “only  the  newspapr 
gives  you  complete  coverage.” 

*  ♦  *  I 

The  Davenport  (Iowa)  News. 
somewhat  unselfishly,  ran  some 
ads  showing  that  your  newspape 
is  “easy  on  your  eyes”  and  “easy 
on  your  time”  in  which  it  did  not 
use  its  signature.  Just  left  it  “your 
newspaper.”  Effective. 

3|t  *  % 

The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
promoted  its  convention  coverage 
locally  with  a  news  peg. 

Union  queried  leading  candidat^ 
about  their  attitude  on  censonhip. 
got  statements  from  them.  But 
Promotion  Director  Paula  Ken:  I 
really  had  something  closer  to  * 
home  to  promote  than  the  conven¬ 
tions.  Little  Maureen  Connolly, 
the  “Little  Mo”  who  took  the 
world’s  tennis  championship  at 
Wimbledon,  works  on  the  Uniot 
— so  the  Union  went  to  town  with 
the  story. 

Now  if  we  can  just  keep  this 
energy  and  these  ideas  boiling  to 
make  good  campaign  ballyhoo- 
we’ll  do  all  right. 

■ 

Promotion  Pushes 
Fund  Beyond  Goal 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Fresh 
Air  Fund,  an  annual  appeal  by 
the  Courier  -  Journal,  Louisville 
Times,  and  WHAS,  has  gone  al¬ 
most  $2,000  beyond  its  , 

The  fund  sends  underprivileged 
children  to  summer  camps. 

It  was  opened  this  year  with  a 
drive  for  $9,269,  enough  to  fi¬ 
nance  camping  trips  for  377  young¬ 
sters.  But  donations  lagged.  Then 
the  newspapers  spurred  them  on 
with  feature  stories  and  pictui*^ 

When  the  fund  drive  closed  July 
4,  more  than  $11,200  had  been 
contributed.  It  was  enough  to  al¬ 
low  80  more  children  to  attend 
the  12-day  camps. 

■ 

144-Page  Edition 

Cheyenne — ^The  Wyoming  Sialf 
Tribune’s  Wyoming  Products  Edi¬ 
tion  contained  144  pages. 
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"Willie  wants  to 
be  President ! 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

Republic  Building  •  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


Republic  BECAME  strong  in  a  strong  and 
free  America.  Republic  can  REMAIN 
strong  only  in  an  America  that  remains 
strong  and  free...  an  America  whose  people 
enjoy  the  many  fine  products  of  a  modern  Beverage 
Industry.  And,  through  tht  Beverage  Industry,  Republic 
serves  America.  Many,  many  tons  of  its  carbon,  alloy, 
and,  especially,  stainless  steels  are  formed  into  vats, 
tanks,  mixers,  bonling  machines,  vending  machines, 
cans,  shipping  containers  and  dispensing  equipment. 
Steel  equipment  like  this  makes  it  possible  for 
Americans  to  enjoy  their  favorite  tasty  and  refresh¬ 
ing  beverages  the  year  'round. 


This  message  it  one  ej  a  series  appearing  in  national 
magazines,  and  in  newspapers  in  commssisitiet 
where  Repstblic  mills,  tttines  and  offices  are  located. 
For  a  fW/  color  reprint,  or  perrttittion  to  repriset, 
svrite  Dept.  L,  Republic  Steel,  Cleveland  I,  Ohio. 


"Of  our  Student  Council,  that  is. 


"That’s  him  over  there,  passing  out  his  cam¬ 
paign  handbills  like  an  alderman  passing 
out  cigars. 

"Our  school  elections  used  to  be  pretty  dull. 
You  know,  a  couple  of  funny  posters  put  up 
in  the  halls,  and  that  was  about  it. 


"But  our  new  Civics  teacher,  Mr.  Leszczynski, 
has  a  theory  that  we’ll  learn  a  hc‘ck  of  a  lot 
more  about  government  and  Americanism  if 
we  have  less  reading  and  more  doing. 


"He  started  out  last  year  by  making  two  school 
Parties  . . .  conventions,  platforms  and  all  that. 
And,  while  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  our 
elections,  we  learned  a  lot  about  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time.  We’ve  even  got  a 
regular  Congress  .  .  .  with  teachers  in  our 
Senate  and  us  pupils  in  our  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  All  elected  by  us,  too. 


One  of  the  things  Mr.  Leszczynski  keeps 
drumming  into  us  is  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  Constitution.  He’s  pretty  hot  on  the 
subject  of  our  Freedoms  .  .  .  religion,  press, 
speech  and  the  rest.  He  practically  begs  us 
to  appreciate  those  Freedoms  every  day  of 
our  lives,  not  just  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
on  'Thanksgiving  Day. 


"He’s  not  so  dumb,  either.  He  must’ve  figured 
we’d  sort  of  take  our  lessons  home  and  pass 
them  along  to  our  families.  ’Cause  since  he 
came  to  our  school,  our  Parent-Teacher’s 
meetings  have  been  standing-room-only. 


"And  last  regular  Election  Day  in  town, 
more’n  80%  of  our  parents  voted.  I  know 
both  of  mine  did  .  .  .  and  so  did  my  big 
brothers  and  sisters. 


"The  funny  part  about  it  is  . . .  Mr.  Leszczynski 
wasn’t  even  bom  an  American!  But  he  never 
misses  a  chance  to  vote  or  take  an  active  part 
in  civic  affairs.  And  he  keeps  reminding  us 
he  had  to  come  to  this  country  to  find  out 
what  Freedom  really  means. 


"To  show  you  what  us  kids  think  about  him 
.  .  .  he’s  the  only  teacher  we  don’t  have  a 
nickname  for  behind  his  back.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


NYPPA  Plans  Courses, 
To  Admit  Lady  Fotogs 


By  James  L  Ceilings 

Jack  Downey,  father  of  four, 
creator  of  good  pictures,  staffer 
on  the  A't'U'  Y’ork  Daily  Mirror 
and  president  of  the  local  associa¬ 
tion.  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the 
ait  conditioning  as  much  as  the 
coolness  of  his  drink. 

“IVe  got  some  news  for  you,” 
he  said.  Jack,  a  gentlemanly  guy 
who  has  pride  in  his  association 
and  has  done  a  fine  job  for  it  (he 
was  recently  re-elected),  doesn’t 
say  he  has  news  unless  he  thinks 
it  is  news. 

“I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know,”  he  continued,  “that  we  are 
now  working  on  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  seminar  on  news  photogra¬ 
phy.  The  New  York  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  will  spon¬ 
sor  it  and  the  coures  will  be  held 
at  one  of  the  colleges.  It  seems 
right  that  the  New  York  associa¬ 
tion,  being  the  oldest  and  largest 
local  press  photographers  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  should  be  the 
one  to  carry  the  ball  on  this  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  our  craft.” 

Details  Later 

Sounds  good.  Jack.  Any  idea 
when  the  seminar  will  be  given, 
where  it  will  be  held  and  what 
courses  you’ll  offer,  to  say  nothing 
of  costs,  speakers  and  those  eli¬ 
gible  to  attend? 

He  thought  a  moment  before 
replying.  “I  can’t  be  definite  on 
anything  yet,”  he  said,  “because 
we  haven’t  had  time  to  work  it 
out.  However,  I  can  say  that  we 
plan  it  for  1953.  Details  will 
come  later,  of  course,  and  we’ll  be 
glad  to  let  you  know. 

“In  my  report  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  I  mentioned  two  other  things 
that  should  be  of  interest.  I 
brought  out,  in  passing,  that  along 
with  the  association’s  new  name — 
the  New  York  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  (it  used  to  be 
the  Press  Photographers  Associa- 

Get  Your  Photographic 
Equipment  Ready  for 
Football!  ^ 

WoUensak  Parts 

Gratis  to  tfce  Press  > 

Check  anti  Adjnst  j — 

Raii(efiiiders,  Shatters  /  jjlb 

48  Hour  Service _ ^  I 

Plus  Shipping  Time  Labor 

For  Charge,  ACompIetJl  CllOr^eS 

Data  Write  Us  Today  Only  I 

WHITE  PHOTO  SALES 

441  S.  Plymouth  Ct. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


tion  of  New  York) — we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  ourselves  a  really 
new  look  by  welcoming  our  sisters 
in  the  field  to  become  members  of 
the  organization.  Two  of  the  fair 
sex  are  awaiting  the  decision  of 
the  membership  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment. 

“At  the  same  time,  1  reported 
that  we’ve  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  to  our  membership  this 
year  the  first  of  the  newsreel  and 
TV  newsreelmen.  We  hope  to  see 
many  more  of  them  join  us  in  the 
year  to  come.” 

Jack  smiled.  “End  of  presi¬ 
dent’s  report,”  he  said.  “Now 
how  about  staying  cool  with  an¬ 
other  one?” 

Seawood's  Sea  Story 

This  is  a  short  one  about 
Charles  Seawood,  United  Press 
Newspictures  staffer,  and  the  aerial 
pictures  he  made  of  a  flaming 
ship  that  threatened  to  ex¬ 
plode  at  any  moment  in  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

The  story  begins  a  week  or  so 
ago  at  three  in  the  morning.  It 
was  at  this  hour  that  Charlie  got 
a  phone  call  telling  him  of  the 
burning  ship.  He  hurried  from 
his  suburban  home  to  the  U.P. 
offices  in  New  York  City.  There 
he  picked  up  a  K-25  aerial  job 
and  a  Speed  Graphic. 

He  was  joined  by  U.P.  reporter 
Bob  Zimmerman  and  together 
they  went  to  the  airport  at  Teter- 
boro,  N.  J.  Visibility  was  limited 
to  two  miles,  and  the  pilot  be¬ 
lieved  they  would  have  trouble 
finding  the  ship.  Luckily,  they 
didn’t. 

“We  made  four  or  five  passes 
at  the  ship  so  1  could  get  pic¬ 
tures,”  Charlie  explained.  “On 
each  pass  we  came  lower  and 
lower.  Alternately,  I  shot  with 
the  K-25  sequence  camera  and 


An  s  tr  ai$m 

*  Thu  only  journal  giving  fku 
nuwi  of  advurti*art,  advorH*- 
ing  agonfs,  publishing,  prinh 
Ing  and  commureial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 
If  you  aro  planning  salus 
campaigns  or  ara  intorostad 
in  thosa  tarritorios  rood 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IS  Houillfen  Sfroot 
Syduay,  AustroHo 
rakUahai  IfMlblf 

Oaa  Toor  Sukaaripltaa  $BJW 


the  Speed  Graphic.  I  wanted 

Lambros  (the  pilot)  to  get  in  IT rilllOrS  diriKO 
closer  to  get  a  big  close-up  of  the  n  ^ 

burning  hull — which  is  just  what  /  Jl  CIDOrS 

it  looked  like  then.  _  ^  1  i> 

“Lambros  said:  I^UjDIIII 

Look,  Charlie,  see  that  Coast  Dublin  —  Three  morning,  t»o 
Guard  boat.  They’re  standing  well  evening,  and  two  Sunday  nens- 
pn— about  a  mile  and  a  half,  papers  here  stopped  publishiif 
Which  means  they  expect  trouble  July  11,  when  the  printm 

with  that  ship.  Maybe  they  ex-  strike 

pect  it  to  blow  up  with  its  gas.  j^e  shutdown  may  last  for 
But  if  you  re  really  set,  1 II  vveeks,  barring  advertising  from 
make  one  low  pass  at  the  thing,  jj^g  columns  of  the  Irish  Indi- 
Then  let’s  get  the  hell  out  of  here.’  pendent,  the  Irish  Press  and  iht 
That  was  fine  for  me,  Charlie  leish  Times,  all  a.m.s,  and  the 
went  on.  good  close-up  and  Evening  Herald  and  the  En- 

get  the  hell  out  so  I  could  get  ning  Mail,  as  well  as  the  Sun- 
the  pictures  back  to  move  before  independent  and  the  Sundm 
the  opposition.  That  was  my  idea.  Pfess 

We  made  our  pass  and  I  got  Meanwhile,  the  few  thousand 
the  low-level  picture.  copies  of  English  morning  papen 

He  said  the  return  trip  was  un-  disappear  from  shops  and  news- 
eventful.  drove  to  New  stands  quickly.  Many  of  them  go 

York  and  his  first  pictures  rolled  ^  ^lack  market,  for  resale  at 
on  the  U.R  telephoto  network  in  inflated  prices  on  street  comers, 
less  than  20  minutes  after  arrival.  ^  .billing  a  copy  is  being  paid 

mr  c  ono  Irish  News  Record,  an 

Mr.  Savage,  RPS  emergency  afternoon  paper  which 

Paul  Savage,  chief  cameraman  began  publication  on  Tuesday, 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  Trade  unionist  newspapermen  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Evening  Gazette,  duce  the  copy  and  it  is  being 
has  been  elected  to  membership  printed  by  a  union  house  not  in 
in  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society,  dispute  with  the  Master  Printen 
London.  Membership  is  elective.  Federation. 

Mr.  Savage  also  writes  “The  “We’re  out  to  kill  rumors.”  n 
Stamp  Collector”  column  in  the  plained  Martin  F.  Coffey,  tempo- 
Gazette.  rary  editor.  “During  the  1933 

a  strike  the  lack  of  printed  news  kd 

l^e  Spreading  -of  all  kinds  of 
umcago  Daily  Plans  ^garg  including  one  that 

2  'School'  Issues  Mr.  De  Valera  had  dropped  dead 

Chicago  — Special  supplements  ?!". 
on  Aug.  11  and  Aug.  21  will  high-  [  House  of  Representativ«) 

light  more  than  a  month  of  back-  “"'y 

to-school  emphasis  by  the  Chicago  available,  we  got  out  30  000  copi« 

Tribune  this  year.  ‘he  first  day,  40,000  the  second. 

Featured  in  the  Tribune  on  Aug.  o"  Saturday  we  reached  a 

11  will  be  girls’  back-to-college  peak  with  50,000  of  six  pages  m 
news,  pictures,  and  advertising 
with  coverage  of  apparel,  foot-  f 

wear,  toiletries,  jewelry,  stationery,  o”*  ‘lemands  of  the  departm^ 

luggage,  and  all  personal  needs  of  “"f*  5 1 

students  hemg  badly  hit  by  the  fade-out  ot 

On  Aug.  21,  nine  selling  days  their  best  advertising  medium,  tte 
before  the  opening  of  Chicago  '"f'“ding  a  ' 

schools  on  Sept.  2,  back-to-school  vertising  in  the  second  issue  J 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  from  kin-  main  aim  is  to  gi 

dergarten  through  high  school  will  P.‘'hlic  the  news,  were  severely  r 
be  presented.  space  we  sell  to  adver 

Another  highlight  of  the  Trib-  ...  ,  j, 

une’s  back-to-school  program  will  ^he  strike  resul  s  from  a 
be  a  college  board  mixer  with  niand  by  he  Dublin  Typograph 
Beauty  Editor  Eleanor  Nangle  as 

hostess,  at  the  Sherman  Hotel’s  ^  S 

House  on  the  Roof,  July  29.  a 

Guests  of  the  Tribune  at  the  mixer  IT 

will  include  more  than  125  mem-  '2s.6d.  ($1.75)  was  re 

bers  of  retail  stores  college  ad-  ,  ,  a  chm 

visory  boards  and  approximately  ^  .Tr 

50  store  executives.  P‘*P?,'’^  “T 

,  protective  notices  expiring  at  ine 

Dll*'  *  CU II DD  *  of  the  month,  when  those  in 

IrCllCtlOr  at  orl/\PCi  benefit  will  get  modest  sums  in 

Comdr.  George  E.  Pelletier,  lock-out  pay  from  their  unions. 
USNR,  former  political  writer.  Their  present  instructions  are  to 
aviation  editor  and  columnist  for  continue  working  as  usual  so  that 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub-  the  papers  can  come  out  if  there 
lican,  has  been  assigned  to  new  i  a  sudden  ending  to  the  strike, 
duties  as  press  officer  at  Supreme  On  Monday,  July  21,  the  Statu 
Headquarters,  Allied  Powers  in  tory  Labor  Court  began  to  investi- 
Europe.  For  the  past  10  years  he  gate  the  dispute.  It  has  no  statu- 
bas  been  on  active  duty  with  the  tory  power  to  impose  an  award. 
Navy.  and  both  sides  stood  firm. 
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Wyoming  Daily 
Collects  Every 
2  Weeks  on  H-D 


bitious  boys”  to  telephone  Mr. 

Potts  for  opportunities  to  become  HqCI(J  All  AbOUt  It 
“Tdy”  carriers. 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
A  twice-a-month  collection  plan 
for  home  delivery  service,  started 
during  World  War  II,  is  proving 
a  profitable  operation  for  the 
Cheyenne  IVyoming  State  Tribune 
and  Wyoming  Eagle. 

As  originally  set  up,  the  twice- 
a-month  advance  collections  were 
made  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each 
month.  Many  of  the  residents  of 
Cheyenne  were  paid  twice  a 
month  and  such  a  collection  sys¬ 
tem  was  more  convenient  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  thus  improving  collec¬ 
tions,  Ralph  C.  Ausman,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  explained. 

Now  Collect  Every  2  Weeks 
Instead  of  taking  a  price  raise, 
the  two'  pagjers  switched  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  every  two  weeks.  This 
gave  them  26  collection  periods  a 
year  instead  of  24  under  the  twice- 
a-month  plan. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  how¬ 
ever,  two  rate  raises  have  been 
on  the  two-week  collection  basis. 
Each  increase  has  been  5c  each 
collection  day,  or  2'/ic  per  week. 
The  six-day  evening  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  raised  from  55  to  60  cents 
every  two  weeks.  The  five-day 
morning  Eagle,  however,  has  not 
taken  the  new  increase  as  yet. 

“On  this  last  price  increase  (for 
the  Tribune)  we  have  lost  a  total 
of  23  subscribers  to  date,”  said 
Mr.  Ausman,  “but  have  picked  up 
some  60  through  a  contest  now 
running,  which  makes  a  net  gain 
of  about  40  subscribers  to  date.” 

Outside  papers  coming  into 
Cheyenne,  namely  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  are  seven-day  papers 
and  are  collecting  by  the  month 
at  $1.50. 


Carrier-Reporters 

Two  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun  carriers  flew  to  Europe  last 
month  for  a  two-week  all-expense 
tour  as  the  newspaper’s  “Cub  Re- 
gjorters.”  Twelve  others  flew  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  trips  were 
top  prizes  in  the  News-Sun’s  car¬ 
rier-cub  regxvrter  contest. 

Over  3,400  new  newspaper 
starts,  plus  an  additional  3,000 
magazine-newspaper  combination 
orders  were  produced.  Since  the 
cost  of  the  trips  was  charged  to 
editorial  promotion,  actual  cost 
per  order  of  $1.25  was  consistent 
with  previous  contests. 

Daily  dispatches  were  cabled 
from  Europe  by  the  carrier- 
regvorters.  Full  coverage  was  also 
given  by  the  carriers  making  the 
Washington  trip.  The  campaign 
was  under  the  direction  of  Eddie 
Oliver,  circulation  manager;  Ste¬ 
wart  Macdonald,  promotion  man¬ 
ager;  and  Leo  Porett,  county  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Carrier  Scholarships 

Five  top-ranking  Los  Angeles 


Costly  If  Untrue 

Quebec — Vendors  who  yell  out 
misleading  headlines,  such  as 
“U.  S.  at  War  with  Russia,”  in 
the  hope  of  catching  unwary 
Americans  visiting  Quebec  may 
expect  a  rough  passage  if  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  police,  and  are 
brought  before  Recorder  Rodolphe 
DeBlois. 

“It  is  not  fitting  that  tourists 
should  be  taken  that  way,”  com¬ 
mented  Recorder  DeBlois  as  he 
handed  out  a  sentence  of  $50  or 
two  months  to  a  hawker  who  had 
yelled  out  false  scarelines  in  front 
of  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  offering 
papers  at  prices  from  25  cents  to 
a  dollar. 


(Calif.)  Times  carriers  have  been 
awarded  four-year  scholarships  to 
the  universities  of  their  choice  in 
the  annual  Times  carrier  compe¬ 
tition  among  graduating  newspa- 
perboys.  .  .  .  College  scholarships, 
totaling  $2,000,  were  recently 
awarded  to  10  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  -  Express  newspaperboys 
who  have  excelled  in  their  school- 


work  and  newspaper  routes.  .  .  . 
Robert  M.  Woods,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  newspaperboy, 
recently  won  a  $4,000  scholarship 
to  Wabash  College  in  competition 
with  226  high  school  seniors  from 
nine  states. 

This  year  alone,  more  than 
$25,000  in  scholarships  has  been 
awarded  to  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  carrier  salesmen  through 
the  Star  and  Tribune’s  scholarship 
program  for  its  carrier  salesmen, 
it  has  been  ^nounced  by  M.  E. 
Fisher,  circulation  director. 

The  42  awards — totaling  $25,- 
450 — were  made  in  1952  only, 
Mr.  Fisher  points  out. 

Comp  Tour  lor  500 

More  than  500  carriers  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  are  an¬ 
nually  guests  of  the  newspaper  at 
its  own  vacation  camp  on  Bowen 
Island. 

“Camp  Gates,”  named  after 
Circulation  Manager  Herbert  G. 
Gates,  is  staffed  and  operated  by 
the  Sun  to  provide  a  week-long 
all-expenses  holiday  for  boys 
whose  route  operation  has  been 
maintained  at  a  satisfactory  level 
during  the  year. 


New  Carrier  Promotion 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
has  launched  a  new  type  of  car¬ 
rier  promotion  ads  to  run  in  the 
Saturday  paper,  half-page  size. 
The  series  features  a  double- 
barreled  approach — “Meet  a  Boy 
Going  Places”  and  “Meet  a  One¬ 
time  Carrier  Who  Went  Places.” 

The  boys  highlighted  are  chosen 
from  various  city  and  country 
districts.  They  have  all  won  their 
honor  award  after  a  year’s  serv¬ 
ice,  including  business  ability, 
salesmanship  and  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing.  Also  featured  are  prominent 
business  men  who  started  their 
careers  as  newspaper  carriers. 

“We  believe  this  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  tie-in  and  one  to  appeal 
not  only  to  prospective  carrier- 
salesmen  but  also  to  their  par¬ 
ents,”  explained  R.  J.  Potts,  Tele¬ 
gram  circulation  manager. 

A  “plug”  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ad  says:  “Your  boy,  too,  can  go 
places.”  The  ad  invites  “am- 


noun  cement 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF., 
Bought  By  Bidder 


PAPERS 

Group 


- Editor  &  Publisher,  July  26,  1952 - 

Purchase  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News  by  Northwest  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  a  member  of  the  Ridder 
newspaper  and  radio  group,  from  the 
Hayes  family  was  announced  July  24  by 
B.  H.  Ridder,  president. 

The  newspapers,  which  transact  a  gross 
annual  business  in  excess  of  $4,000,000, 
were  reputed  to  carry  a  purchase  price  of 
between  $3,500,000  and  $4,000,0()0.  The 
sale  price  was  not  disclosed  by  the  new 
owners. 

No  Real  Estate 

No  real  estate  was  included  in  the 
deal,  the  closing  date  for  which  will  be 
July  31. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  broker,  negotiated  the  transaction. 


Among  Sales  Consummated 


1952  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury-News 


1951 


Manistiqae  (MicK.)  Newsprint 
Mill 

$4,000,000 


1950  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
$5,250,000 


1949  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 

$2,000,000 


Transaction  Negotiated  and  Consummated  by 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


50  East  58th  Street 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Broker  •  Consultant  ELdorado  5-0405 


i 
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SYNDICATES 


King  Offers  Sunday  Page 
On  Private  Beetle  Bailey 


editorship  of  the  Cartoonist,  quar-  'A, 

terly  publication  of  the  National 

Cartoonists  Society.  V 

MES  Series  on  Party  Giving  Thomas  O’Connor,  38,  manag- 
“How  to  Be  a  •  Good  Party  '"8  editor  of  the  New  York  Com- 
Giver.”  a  12-installment  conden-  and  previously  on  the  staffs 

sation  of  Carolyn  Coggins’  best- 

selling  “Successful  Entertaining  at  Angeles  Post-Record  the 
Home.”  is  offered  for  Aug.  17  re-  ^^^eles  News,  July  24. 


By  Erwin  Knoll  Home,”  is  offered  for  Aug.  17  re- 

IcEsc  by  Mirror  Enterprises 

Private  Beetle  Bailey,  who  in  immediately  the  strip’s  popularity  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles.  The  book 


the  past  year-and-a-half  has  safely  took  an  upward  turn 
entrenched  himself  as  by  far  the  Fan  mail  indicate 
most  accom-  sweethearts  and  moi 


Eustache  Letellier  de  St. 
Just,  58,  assistant  editor  in  chief 


plished  goldbrick 
in  this  man’s 
army,  will  per¬ 
form  his  duty- 
shirking  antics 

for  Sunday  read-  tan  circle.  ^  ^  „  .  ’Don  Winslow'  to  GFC 

ers  too  when  Chvr  #  Creator  of  Beetle  Bailey  is  ..i-.  ,  „  •  . 

King  Features  ■  Mort  Walker,  28  and,  of  course,  Edward  P.  Duffy,  70,  sports 

Syndicate  an  ex-GI.  He  patterns  Beetle  and  P^’^viously  syndicated  by  Bell  jeskman  for  the  AWrirk  (N.  J.) 

launches  a  color  \\  his  buddies  after  some  of  his  Syndicate,  transfers  to  General  star- Ledger  and  former  sports 

page  Sept.  14.  -  Kappa  Sig  fraternity  brothers  at  E^yur^s  Core  Aug  4.  Begin-  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun. 

Undertaken  the  University  of  MLoiiri.  where  "'"8  ^”8:  18  release  a  *  *  * 

at  the  request  of  he  edited  the  Missouri  Showme,  new  story  line  inakes  it  an  all  A.  McFarland,  71,  for- 

papers  subscrib-  once  described  in  these  columns  sf^ip  instead  of  t  e  pre-  editor  and  publisher  of  the 

ing  to  the  daily  Now  Sunday  as  the  outhouse  of  journalism.  vious  strictly  navy  affair.  Winslow  Ludington  (Mich.)  Daily  News, 

strip,  the  Sunday  page  will  be  Walker  the  son  of  an  architect  Intellipnce  W-  j^jy  29. 

ovoiioKi^  ^ iHc  soH  oi  an  arcniieci  fleg^  of  the  Department  of  De-  «  *  * 

available  in  tabloid,  one-third  and  and  a  former  newspaper  illustra-  ..  ..  v. 

half-page  regular  sizes,  and  has  ter,  started  drawing  at  the  age  of  Creator  of  “Don  Winslow”  is  ,  Havelotk  H.  Newcombe  M, 

already  been  signed  by  the  Amer-  four,  sold  his  first  cartoon  when  Fraiirv  MartiJlk  aSs"ant  vice-  ^’’1'”®''  ^‘^Yertising  manager  of  the 


took  an  upward  turn.  was  published  by  Prentice-Hall.  cuuur  m  cniei 

Fan  mail  indicates  that  wives.  The  series  includes  text  matter,  Montreal  French-language 

sweethearts  and  mothers  clip  the  recipes  and  matted  illustrations,  newspaper  Lo  Pajne^  July  .7. 
strip  and  forward  it  to  servicemen,  six  recipe  booklets,  tying  in  di-  ,  ,  „  , 

and  reprint  rights  are  often  re-  rectly  with  six  of  the  12  install-  “Rooks,  7^,  former  ad- 


- f -  -  — -  „  IWIST  VTIIII  VI  illW  11131011'  •  J  •  1  A* 

quested  by  camp  newspapers,  ments,  are  available  for  optional  'ertismg  and  circulation  executive 


Teen-agers  also  seem  to  make  up  distribution  to  readers, 
a  large  part  of  “Beetle  Bailey’s” 

fan  circle.  .  ’Don  Winslow'  to  ( 

Creator  of  Beetle  Bailey  is  „ 

Mort  Walker,  28  and,  of  course,  T.! 


on  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald. 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times  and 
other  newspapers,  July  24. 


Now  Sunday 


strip,  the  Sunday  page  will  be 


Edward  P.  Duffy,  70,  sports 


writer  for  the  New  York  Sun. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  McFarland,  71,  for- 


Havelock  H.  Newcombe,  60, 


As  in  the  daily  strip,  Sunday  drew  a  once-a-week  comic  strip 
action  will  take  place  in  and  called  “The  Limejuicers”  for  the 


(Ind.),  Great  Lakes  district  chair-  William  B.  Tower,  50.  local 


in  which  Private  Bailey  Seems  to  ater  he  wL  an  Sriai  desinner  Committee,  former  Chicago  (wis..  Evening  Ne.«,  July  14. 
be  doomed  fo  cnend  the  remt  of  f  u  i  ^““Driai  uesigner  newspaperman,  naval  intelligence  ♦  •  • 

his  army  days,  relieved  only  by  an  In  wTcolk^^^^^  B-  ^1,  editor  d 

TCcasional  home  furlough.  As  be-  ice  behind  him,  he  came  to  New  nu  1  n  CO 

fore,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  army  York  and  started  selling  gag  panels  ^nOTles  U.  Uarr.  DO,  DeQueen  Daily  Citizen,  July  20. 

humor  with  primarily  civilian  ap-  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  DieS  in  St.  Petersburg  ,  ,,  *  *  at  , 

^al.  And  the  theme  will  con-  Collier’s,  This  Week  and  other  St.  Petersburg  Fla.  — Charles  John  Vincent  Brogan,  67,  for- 
tinue  to  be  Private  Bailey  s  re-  national  magazines,  and  joined  the  c.  Carr  newspaper  executive  and  Y 

lentless  war  against  standard  oper-  top  10  cartoonists  in  the  country  topflight'  public  relations  counsel-  (Tex.)  £.vprt’ss  and  form 

ating  procedure.  .  .  !"  "UDiber  of  panels  sold.  It  was  ]or,  died  here  July  29  at  the  age  °7  " 

Beetle  Bailey  was  launched  in  the  pages  of  the  Satevepost  that  of  68.  tomo  Ligntf 

by  King  two  years  ago  as  the  he  introduced  the  confused  youth  He  had  been  serving  as  a  mem-  ^  f-  w.itcpipi  n  s'*  owner 
1?,"  n  dealing  with  hat  perennially  oyer  his  eyes  ber  of  the  editorial  advisory  board  hU  own  .-id"Certisin8 


Carl  C.  Wakefield,  52,  owner 
since  1935  of  his  own  advertising 


exclusively  with  college  life,  fea-  who  evolved  into  Beede  Bailey.  of  the  5r.  Peter.shurg  Independent  .keMd  Aeenev- 

uring  Beetle  as  B.NLO.C.  (Big  While  turning  out  his  daily  strip  since  its  acquisition  by  Roy  H.  ,  nrevinndv  financial  editor  of 
Man  on  Campus  for  the  uninitiat-  and  advance  pages  for  the  new  Thomson  of  Canada  several  previously  financial  editor 
cd.)  With  the  beginning  of  mass  Sunday  feature.  Walker  continues  months  ago.  At  one  time  Mr.  ErflUffsco  Chronicle,  San 


inductions  under  the  Selective  to  hit  the  big  magazines  with  gag  Carr  "was^Tcne^^l  manager  "'and' a 

Service  law.  it  was  decided  to  panels  regularly.  And  to  keep  part  owner  of  the  5r.  Petersburg  f  ’  ^ 

have  Beetle  join  the  colors,  and  busy  he  has  just  taken  on  the  t, .  u 

_  ‘  Junes.  C.V.  I  Xifnee  Cn  a1  U.hn  h; 


IQ  &  SA  •  Every  gal’s  mirror  can  show  her 

a  pretty  face  ...  if  she  uses  her  head !  SA  begins  with  IQ  . . . 
knowing  how  to  turn  natural  assets  into  capital,  the  plain  to  the 
photogenic,  making  the  most  of  what  you’ve  got . . . 

Arlene  Dahl . . . 

has  plenty !  A  breathtaker  herself,  she  shares  her  ^  jSh 

secrets  with  other  girls . . .  passes  along  deft  tips  4  ^  jffSS 

on  hair,  eyes,  torso,  walking,  carriage,  sunshine 

and  soap . .  .tells  the  techniques  that  make  / 

movie  stars  starry-eyed!  A  circulation 

builder  popular  with  women  of  all  ages!  ^ 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaffa  Tribune^J^fest?  Yarh  ]¥eu?s 


1  inxes.  Sam  L  Moss  Sr  47,  who  had 

From  1934  until  1949  Mr  Carr  ,  J^^ed  -cSIinhous"  ’  and  federal 
was  director  of  public  relatioiis  Louisville  (Ky.) 

and  of  advertising  of  the  Alumi-  Courier-Journal  since  1944,  July 
num  Company  of  America.  ^5.  He  was  managing  editor  of 

A  native  of  Indiana,  he  worked  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  prior 
on  newspapers  there  and  in  Chi-  to  joining  the  Courier-Journal. 


cago  and  the  Canal  Zone  before 
becoming  publisher  of  the  Sulli- 


Phil  Mark,  48,  editor  of  the 


Ex-UP  Man  Now  in  PR 

Robert  J.  Sullivan,  formerly  with 


SyndietBte 


Nfirm  Bulletinif,  .Wir  Vark 
Tribune  Towvr,  CMra^o 


van  (Ind.)  Times  in  1912-14.  Valley  City  (N.  D.)  Tintes-Rec- 
While  he  was  on  the  Times  here  July  21. 
he  was  a  director  of  Southern  ’  ♦  ♦  * 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Claude  D.  Kimball,  75,  for- 
and  president  of  the  Associated  nier  publisher  of  the  Aberdeen 
Dailies  of  Florida.  -  IS.  D.I  American-News.  July  23. 


(S.  D.)  American-News,  July  23. 

Silver  Star  for  Lyman 

The  Silver  Star  recently  was 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  has  awarded  posthumously  in  Korea 
joined  the  public  relations  firm  of  to  Capt.  William  J.  Lyman.  Jl. 
Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  as  former  managing  editor  of  the 
an  account  executive.  Prior  to  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News. 
joining  JWT,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  He  was  killed  Jan.  18  while  lead- 
financial  and  business  news  writer  ing  a  successful  attack  which  en- 
at  United  Press  Associations  for  10  abled  a  pinned-down  squad  from 
years.  his  company  to  withdraw. 
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MECHANICAL 

Tapes  Are  Hung 
In  Strips  from 
Filing  Board 

Palmer  Black,  production  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News 
and  Globe-Times,  reports  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  handling  TTS  tape  which 
is  “about  10  times  faster”  than 
other  systems  that  have  been  tried. 

At  first  the  Amarillo  papers 
used  a  board  with  numbered 
clothes  pins  nailed  to  it.  This 
permitted  the  handling  of  about 
150  separate  rolls  of  tape.  Each 
piece  of  tape  had  to  be  rewound 
and  then  held  together  with  paper 
clips. 

When  a  second  reperforator  was 
added,  the  new  system  was  de¬ 
vised  to  accommodate  the  simple 
filing  of  hundreds  of  separate 
tapes.  Frequently,  tape  is  filed  for 
two  or  three  days  so  it  will  be 
available  for  Sunday  copy. 

The  new  system  is  worked  with 
a  large  board  which  stands  in  a 
box.  Tape  is  hung  on  nails  across 
the  top  of  the  board.  (See  cut). 

Says  Mr.  Black: 

“We  find  that  there  is  ample 
space  in  the  box  for  the  tail  ends 
of  all  the  tapes  we  file,  and  the 


tapes  never  tangle  in  the  box,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  full  the  box  may 
be. 

“We  start  one  reperforator  at 
midnight,  and  let  it  run  unattend¬ 
ed  until  the  day  operator  comes 
to  work  at  7  A.M.  Within  10  or 
15  minutes  he  can  hang  all  the 
tape  which  has  accumulated. 

“When  the  copy  comes  to  the 
composing  room  it  is  run  out  to 
the  Teletypesetter  operator,  who 
runs  two  10-line  per  minute  Inter¬ 
types,  with  facing  keyboards.  Ten 
takes  of  tape  are  hung  on  each 
hook,  although  if  we  were  crowd¬ 
ed  we  could  place  as  many  as  25 
takes  on  each  hook.  For  example, 
stories  No.  1  through  No.  10  are 
on  the  first  hook,  and  the  per¬ 
forated  number  of  the  top  tape  is 
clearly  visible,  eliminating  the 
need  for  numbering  the  hooks. 

“If,  for  instance,  story  No.  73 
were  wanted,  the  operator  goes 
t«)  the  hook  with  tape  No.  80  on 
top,  selects  tape  73  and  tears  it 
off  the  hook  without  disturbing 
the  other  tapes.  If  the  tape  select¬ 
ed  is  long  enough  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  or  longer,  he 
picks  it  up  in  several  places,  to  Production  Manager  Palmer  Black  shows  how  tape  strips  are  filed  in 
keep  the  end  from  dragging  on  Amarillo  composing  room, 

the  floor. 

“Then  the  operator  simply  drops  machine  in  the  customary  manner,  quicker  than  when  handling  rolled 
all  but  the  front  end  of  the  tape  “With  this  method  of  handling  tapes,  and  can  handle  all  tape 
in  the  box  under  the  operating  tapes,  we  find  the  operator  can  filing  with  practically  no  loss  of 
unit,  feeding  the  end  into  the  get  the  tape  into  the  machine  production.” 


ANOTHER  example  of  the  many  services 
rendered  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


Miss. Evelyn  Z.Kolojay 
Classified  Manager 
Editor  &  Publisher 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 


The  Durango  Herald-News 

B9TABUSH1D  IMl 

The  San  Juan  Bonn’s  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 


DURANGO,  COLORADO 


July  20,  1952 


Dear  Miss. Kolo jay. 


During  the  last  year  when  I  have  been  looking  for  a  newspaper  property, 
I  have  found  the  classified  columns  of  Editor  b  Publisher  of  invaluable  assistance 
in  learning  about  the  market  and  the  proper  people  to  contact. 


.  M..  ■ 

‘O  Ih,  inrfusiry  i„ 

W«ITe 

f  PuHfal,,, 

^ . .  -  9-3052  ’ 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  2, 


Sincerely  yours. 


0(Jljuuuy\^>o^ 


Arthur  Ballantine,  Jr. 
Editor  and  Publisher 
Durango  Herald-News 


June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

Compiled  by  Media  Records 


t: 


1952  1951 

Press-e  .  732,712  7»4,754 


AKRON.  OHIO 

V.  ,  15>52 

Beacon  Journal-e.  1,910,258 
§Beason  Journal-S  859,168 


1951 

1,911,493 

642,073 


tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  47,262  lines. 
SIncludes  PARADE,  28,485  lines. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Grand  Total  _  2,769,425  2,553,566 

{Includes  PARADE,  28,485  lines 
ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbkr.  News-e  1,150,48(9  1,192,925 

TimesUnion-m  ...  755,771  744,686 

*Times-Union-S  . .  536,432  420,139 


1952 

Enquirer-m  .  1,149,974 

*tEnquirer-S  ....  1,297,799 

Post-e  .  1,198,251 

Times-Star-e .  1,226,132 


1951 

1,061,135 

1,022,133 

1,289,849 

1,333.78(3 


Grand  Total  -  2,442,692  2,357,750 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  34.- 
163  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  29,575 
lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  .  874,358  794,577 

Ijoumal-S .  331,385  175.637 

Tribune-e  .  882,4M  748,280 


Grand  Total -  4,872,156  4,706,900 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
34,163  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m  .  . .  1,561,109  1,233,949 

•tPlain  Dealer-S..  1,635,933  1,086,112 

News-e  .  728,450  883,113 

Press-e  .  2,121,378  2,461,251 


Grand  Total  -  2,08(8,227  1,718,494 

SIncludes  PARADE,  28,485  lines. 
ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e  .  759,863  . 

Herald-m  .  477,880  . 

Herald-S  .  159,98(1  . 


1,237,597 

1,795,186 

680,928 

3,713,711 


Grand  Total _  1,397,724 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
Constitution-m  ...  1,217,964 

Journal-e .  1,759,799 

Journal  &  Const. -s.  845,967 

Grand  Total _  3,823,730 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Press-Union  (See 

Note)  .  731,455  . 

Press-S  . 170,315  . 

Grand  Total _  901,770  . 

NOTE:  Press  (m)  and  Union  (e)  soM 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  e(lition. 
Press  (m)  only  is  shown. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
*American-S  ....  618.973 

News-Post-e  .  1,389,314 

Sun-ra  .  1,226,032 

Sun-e  .  2,079,897 

tSun-S  .  1,318,714 


Grand  Total  ....  6,046,870  5.664,425 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
34,163  lines. 

{Includes  THIS  WEEK  59,742  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,406,399 

Dispatch-S  .  902,290 

Cilizen-e .  637,315 

Citizen-S  .  354,510 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m.  539,485 
Star-w .  70,850 


1,487,394 

782,078 

671,413 

278,808 

563,509 

88,720 


Grand  Total -  4,000,849  3,871,922 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  1,711,820 

tNews-S  .  822,637 

Times-Herald-e  .  .  .  2,028,291 
Times-Herald-S  .  .  718,954 


491.482 

1,539,587 

1,151,650 

2,005,488 

987,776 


Grand  Total -  5,281,702  5,139,989 

tincludes  THIS  \VEEK,  59,742  lines. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m  .  1,372,949  1,430,369 

News-e  .  1,815,160  1,909,145 

Ncws-S  .  703,174  593,725 


Grand  Total -  6,632,930  6,175,983 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
34,163  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
29,575  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 
BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  426,551  480,833 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total -  3,891,283  3,933,239 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m .  1,018,314 
{Rocky  Mt.  News-S  275,323 

Post-e  .  1,686,020 

Post-S  .  706,650 


990,283 

238,736 

1,741,111 

560,166 


Press-e  .  1,137,759 

Press-S  .  257,394 

Sun-m .  333,061 


1,134,808 

160,587 

334,742 


Grand  Totel _  3,686,307  3,530,296 

{Includes  PARADE,  28,485  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  612,297  671,193 

Tribune-e  .  845,440  902,612 

tRegister-S  .  605,219  543,521 


Grand  Total....  1,728.214 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Araerican-e  .  684,468 

Reoord-m  .  730,803 

*Advertiser-S  .  .  .  356,406 

Globee  .  1,197,775 

Globem  .  870,982 

Globe-S  .  1,117,154 

Herald-m  .  1,127,589 

tHerald-S  .  1,167,958 

Traveler-e  .  1,638,734 

Post-m  .  631,393 

{Post-S  .  390,688 


1,630,137 


654,858 

713,148 

306,544 

1,192,507 

931,131 

867,326 

1,206,657 

924,141 

1,675,786 

739,474 

367,675 


Grand  Total -  2,062.956  2,117,326 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  ....  1,223,363 
{Free  Press-S  .  .  .  425,690 

News-e  .  2,143,660 

tNews-S  .  1,121,040 

Times-e  .  1,178,156 

•Times-S  .  529,380 


Grand  Total -  9,913.950  9.579,247 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
34,163  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
29,575  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  28,485  lines. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m.  839,534  789,211 

•Courier  Express-S  933.190  762,164 

News-e  .  2.220,507  2,187,289 


Grand  Total -  3,993.231  3.738.664 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
34,163  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  ...  1,106,619  1,071,841 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  948,914  . 

Observer-m  .  1,136,878  . 

tObserver-S  .  702.226  . 


Grand  Total -  1,697,059  1,589,364 

EL  r  .SO,  TEXAS 

Times-ra  .  880,996 

{Times-S  .  493,940 

Herald-Post-e  ....  1,011,120 


Grand  ToUl -  3,754,191  3,367,169 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,252,708  1,282,230 

Bee-S  .  516,311  387,139 


Grand  Total _  1,769,019  1,669,369 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . .  .  1,228,124  1,442,666 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-St.ar  (See  Note)  606,666  623,479 

NOTE:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Post-Star  (m)  only  is  given. 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,673,096  1,824,792 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1.111.264  1,173,277 

{Pafriot-News-S  .  .  303,047  284,927 


1952  1951 

44,876  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 
29,575  lines. 

tlnclu^s  THIS  WEEK,  63,144  lino 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m.  1,223,386  1,273,144 
Courier  Joumal-S.  926,071 
Timese  .  1,471,127 


644,031 

1.430,737 


Grand  Total  ....  3,620,584  3,347,911 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Coromerc’l  Appeal-m  1,711,934  1,603274 
tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  781,932  6^,154 

Press-Scimitar-e  . .  1,109,382  1,024202 


1,298,479 
392,275 
2,262,050 
845,293 
1.. 349,018 
424,547 


Grand  Total -  6,621,289  6.571.662 

•Includes  AMERICAN'  WF.EKLY, 
34.163  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
29.575  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE.  28,485  lines. 
DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  756.581  722,376 

N’ews-Tribune-m  .  .  519,487  502,258 

News-Tribune- S  .  .  420,991  364,730 


Grand  Total  ....  2,788,018  . 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,742  lines. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


2,505.784 

1,478,692 


Tribune-m 
Tribune-S 
tDaily  News-e  ....  1,461,484 
Herald- American-e .  842,339 

•  Herald- American- S 

Sun-Times-d . 

{Sun-Times-S  .... 


330.752 

1,050,219 

366,331 


2,345.928 

1,268,288 

1,639,516 

861,248 

340,156 

1,073,074 

265,183 


Grand  Total -  8,035.601  7,793,393 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
34,163  lines  and  COMIC  WIEEKLY, 
29,575  lines. 


Grand  Total -  1,414,311  1,458,204 

NOTE:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  (m)  Patriot. 

{Includes  PARADE,  28.485  lines. 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  673,492  657,610 

{Courant-S  .  684,193  559,072 

Times-e .  1,883,650  1,843,739 


Grand  Total -  3,603,248  3,273,63’ 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 
MERIDEN.  CONN. 
Rec.-Jour.  (See  Note)  628,9  1  0  643,163 

NOTE:  Record  (m)  ami  Joumil(e) 
sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition  Record  (m)  only  is  given. 
MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  2.230,448 

•Herald-S .  994,942 

News-e  .  1,041,392 

tNews-S  . ,  400,959 


2.2153S( 

725,000 

1,009279 

309,39; 


Grand  Total _  3,241,335  3,060,421 

{Includes  PARADE,  28.485  lines. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Chronicle-e 
Chronicle-S 
Post-m  .  .  . 
tPost-S  ... 
Press-e  .  .  . 


1,98(3.265 

1,067.795 

1,329,004 

677,105 

896,332 


2,099,963 

853,074 

1,449,837 

586,777 

819,705 


Grand  Total  ....  4,66  7.74  1  4,259,112 
•Includes  AMERICAN'  WEEKLY. 
34,163  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  756,333 

*Sentinel-S  .......  350,057 

Joumal-e  . 2,713,476 

tJourmal-S  .  1,479,810 


91524! 

34127C 

2,618,41! 

1,13S;0( 


Gr.and  Total -  5,953.501  5,809.356 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1.531.830  1.558,5.32 

Star-m .  1,.S65.1.32 

tStar-S  .  902.844 

Times-e .  1.096.927 

{Times-S  .  474.495 


1.617,037 

789.228 

1.195.655 

424,076 


Grand  Total -  5,299,676  5.013,6!; 

•Includes  AMERICAN*  WEEKLY, 
34,16.3  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
29.575  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59.742  lines. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,209,157  1,237,18(1 

Star-e  .  1,807,787  1.895^ 

tTribune-S  .  871,710  81323’. 


Grand  Total _  5.571.228  5.584.528 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59.742  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE.  28.485  lines. 
JACKSON.  MISS. 

Daily  News-e .  751.222  . 

Daily  News-S -  327,929  . 


Grand  Total -  1.079,151  . 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  t^nion-m  ..  .  1,284.229  1,276.005 

fTimes  Union-S  .  .  566.762  428, .342 


Grand  Total _  3.988.654  3,946,111 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines 
MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  81.3.601  817,34! 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

•Star-e  .  2,053,390  2.033,53: 

Standards  . 

Gazette-m  .  998,767 

La  Presse-e  .  2.006,503 

La  Patrie-e .  221,185 

La  Patrie-S  .  284,702 


171,98! 

950,545 

2,032.4.’: 

244,338 

230,6.’; 


Grand  Total _  1.8(50.961  1.704, .347 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 
JERSEY  CHY.  N.  J. 

•Jer.  Jour.  So.End-e  922.6.35  793,114 
*Jer.  Jour.  Nn.End-e  95.3,705  . 


739,041 
755, W 
196,15! 


Grand  Total -  922.635  _  793.114 

•Includes  Part  Run  Advertising. 
TOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (See  Note)  1.003.169  1.069.089 

NOTE:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Tribune  fe).  onlv  is  sho»-n. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MIS.SOURI 

Star-e  .  1.. 396.494  1.408.420 

Star-S .  1.O07..36.3  788.655 

Times-m  .  1.294.717  1.307,996 


Grand  Total _  1.848.399  1,691.04! 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,184,982 

Tennessean-m  ....  1,172,092  1>230,K. 

Tennessean-S  ....  693,790  519,144 


Grand  Tot.al  ....  .3.698.574  .3,505,071 

KNOXVILLE.  TFNN. 

Toumal-m  .  500.091  581,372 

journals  .  240.727  222.525 

Vews-Sentinel-e  .  .  4,35.918  257.9.37 


Gr.and  Total -  3.05  0,86  4  2,927,4!5 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Jour.-Courier-m  .  .  342,677 

Register-e  .  1,367,040  1.373,W 

Register-S .  454,94  3  32630; 


993.712 

433,283 

1,068,130 


Gr.and  Total  ....  1.909,175  1.861,899 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-tn  ^40.155  90.1, 23R 
§Arkansas  Cazette  S  159.912  s112,44R 


Grand  Total _  2,164,660  2.085,34« 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Day-e .  718.513  . 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m .  1,796,995  1.887,72! 

tTimes-Picayune  &  ... 

States-S .  941,483  m41; 

Ttem-e  .  1.163,06.3  95  ,»■ 

•Item-S .  470.290  264.W 

States-e  .  982.149  l,fl«34; 


Grand  Total -  2.386,056  2.495,125 

{Includes  PARADE.  28,485  lines. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,170,478  1,179,543 

Times-S  .  285,022  201,947 


Grand  Total _  1.200.067  1.325,686 

{Includes  PARADE.  28.485  lines. 
TONG  BEACH.  CALIF 
Tndenendentm  ...  910,500 
Tnde(*endent-S  ....  .342.607 

Press. Telegram-e  .  .  1.088.908 
{Press-Telegram-S .  484,847 


856.127 

222.777 

998.i7.30 

357,250 


Gr.and  Total  ...  1.455..500  1,381,490 

EVANSVaLE,  IND. 

(>)urier-m  .  1,114,085  1,171,454 

Presse  .  1,129,343  1,131,343 

Courier  &  Press-S.  551,099  431,148 


Grand  Total _  2.826.86,2  2.4.34.884 

{Includes  P.AR  ADE.  28  485  lines. 
TONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
Newsday-Snffolk-e .  1.168.876  1.125.1.31 

Newsday-Nassau-e .  1.575.499  1.557.927 


Grand  Total _  2,794,527  2,733,945 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.  830.383  910,953 

{Journal  Gazette-S  494,077  431.868 

News  Sentinel-e  .  .  1,387,107  1,462,979 


Grand  Total _  2.744.375  2,68.3,058 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total -  2,711,567  2,805,800 

{Includes  PARADE,  28,485  lines. 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m  ..  742,517  729,542 

Star-Telegram-e  ..  1,539,447  1,373,310 
Star-Telegram-S  ..  739,515  479,563 


Examiner-m 
•Examiner-S  .  . .  . 

Times-m  . 

tTimes-S  . 

Herald-Express-e 

News-d  . 

Mirror-e  . 


1 ,444,1 58 
1.006.142 
2.3.37,995 
1,601.488 
1.163.6% 
712..369 
904,354 


1,512,262 

824,439 

2.265,253 

1,101.979 

1.195,579 

890,36.3 

759.8.30 


Grand  Total -  5,353,980  4.9M.Wi 

•Includes  AMF-RIC.-VN'  WEEKLY. 
34,163  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,742  li«e 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  1,651,042 

Times-S  .  2,026.611  1.637,W 

Herald-Tribune-m.  .  869,488  905,P 

tHerald-Tribiine-S.  965,217  83W. 

(tNews-m . 

ttNows-S  . 

Mirror-m . 

Mirror-S  ....... 

Journal  -  American-e 
•Joumal-American-S 

Post-e  . 

Post-S  .  120,042 

World-Tel.  &  Sun-e  963,171 

Eage-e  .  713.152 

Eagle-S  .  348,022 


Jun 


1,653,106  1.72'e’'5  , 
1,352.579  1,021.W  I 
765,082  651.W 


380,413 

897.584 

447,654 

941,854 


310,11! 

990.6? 

422.g 

1,052J1* 

l,O70,5« 

780.44 

293.9P 


34,16 
29.57 
tin 
tir 
in  (( 


Gazet 


Ledg( 

Virgi 

5Vir 


Grand  Total -  5,564,547  5,663,44!  9 

•Includes  WEEKEND  Picture  Map 
zine,  M,857  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-m  .  810,750 

Starm  .  779.314 

Star-S  .  258,335 


Gr 

{!■ 


Tribi 

ITril 


Old.-) 

Okla 

Tim( 


Wot 

Ni 

Wot 


Gi 

N 

tiim 

edit! 


Stai 

Sta 


Jou 

SJo 

Sta: 


asj 

{ 


Bui 

•tl 

Inq 

ln( 

Nle 


Grand  Total _  9.170.202  8.549.705 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


Grand  Total - 14.095,017  13.4M.JJ! 

•Includes  AMERIC.AN'  WEEKLY. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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RICHMOND.  VA. 

1952 


June  Linage  News  Leadcr-e  ...  1,478!s61  1.53M2S 

,.  I  /  Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,182,824  1,118,095 

continued  from  page  40  Jimes  Dispatch-S.  837,790  675,828 


,os,  ,Qc,  Grand  Total -  3,499,175  3,324,248 

ROANOKF  VA 

34,163  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Times-m  .  719,667  748s478 

39.575  lines  ro  Times-.S  .  347,840  261,405 

tincliides  THIS  W  EEK,  59,742  lines.  World-News  e _  736,471  712,604 


1952  1951 

Journals  .  273,157  236,640 

Grand  Total _  1,020,773  972,294 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND, 

Tribune-e  .  1,288,247  1,291,218 

Tribune-S  .  592,637  451,179 


WHEEUNG.  W.  VA. 

1952 

icer-m  .  .  670,452 

{ister-e  ,  ,  706,511 

igster-S  .  355,117 


■>9.575  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  W’EEK,  59,742  lines. 
^Includes  SPLIT-RUN,  338,450  lines 
ill  (m»  and  237,021  lines  in  (S). 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


1,106,481  1,098,295  Democrat  & 


Grand  Total -  1,803,978 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y, 


719,667  748.478  Grand  Total....  1,880.884  1,742,397 

347,840  261,405  SPOKANE,  VC  ASH. 

736,471  712,604  Spokesman- 

- -  -  Review-m  .  685,115  757,090 

1,803,978  1,722,487  tSiwkesman- 

ER.  N.  Y.  Revicw-S  .  577.160  562,746 


Ledger-Dispatch  e  . 
Virginian-Pilot-m  . 
5Vin{ini.in-l’i!iit-S . 


NORFOLK.  VA. 


1,213,521  .  tDemocrat& 

1,522,350 .  Chronicle-S  . 

745.420  .  Tiraes-Union-e 


1,580,715  1,444,495 


Grand  Total -  3,481.291  .... 

jlncludes  PARADE,  28.485  lines. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total -  3,635,671  3,278,298 

tlncludes  THIS  W’EEK.  59,742  lines. 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Tribune-e  _ _  l’,626,38i3’  1,346,511  Register- Republic-e.  1.408,919  1.300,981 


5Tribiine-S  .  653,164 


471  800  Star-m .  820,827 

■  ’  Star-S  .  639,573 


Grand  Total _  2,279,547  1,818,311 

SIncludes  P.VRADE,  40,075  lines. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
Oklahoman-ni  ....  923,684  966,288 

Oidahoman-S  ....  536.146  404,338 

Times-e .  943,530  1,008,391 

Grand  Total -  2,392,760  2,378,945 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (See 

Jibte)  .  1,056,179  1,097,123 

World-Herald-S  ..  709,327  583,854 

Grand  Total -  1,765,506  1,680,977 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  comibina- 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Lin.age  of  only  one 
edition,  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

SUr-News-e  .  783,411  845,765 

Star-News-S  -  376,896  327,147 


Grand  Total -  2,869,319  2,619,888 

1  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Q,,  -aa  Bee-e .  1,791,540  1,457,233 

ana  Union-m  .  484,493  559,141 

1  008  391  Union-S  .  236,877  212,144 

Grand  Total _  2,512,910  2,228,518 

2,378,945  g-j.  lqUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  M8,213  860,569 

tGlobe-Democrat-S.  631,740  531,188 

1,097,123  Post-Dispatch-e  .  .  1.902.535  1,794,906 

583,854  SPost-Dispatch-S  .  1,146,731  923,122 

~  Star-Times-e  (See 

1,680,977  Note)  .  494,114 


Chronicle-e  .  941,245  1,037,988 

1,315,877  1,256,358  „  .  — 

Grand  Total -  2.203.520  2.357,824 

739.079  577  445  tlncludes  THIS  WFiEK,  63,144  lines. 

1,580,715  1,444,495  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

_ _ Record-e  .  1,456.040  1,470,717 

3,635,671  3,278,298  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

CEEK,  59,742  lines.  Herald-Journal-e  .  1,613,536  1,751,547 

RD,  ILL.  *§Herald-American-S  753,979  603,254 

1,408,919  1,300  981  Post-Standard-m  ..  877,094  961,650 

820,827  861,883  Post-Standard-S  .  .  386,063  382,678 

639,573  457,024  - - - 

- -  - - _  Grand  Total -  3,630,672  3,699,129 

2,869  319  2  619  888  'Includes  AMERIC.VN  WT.FiKLV, 

TO,  CALIF.’  34,163  lines  and  CO.MIC  WEEKLY, 

1,791,540  1,457,233  29,575  lines. 

484  493  559  141  SIncludes  P.\R.\DE.  28.485  lines. 

236:877  212:144  TACOMA,  WASH. 

- -  - -  News-1  ribune-e  ...  Did  Not  1,227,261 

2,512,910  2,228,518  Publish 

IIS,  MO.  News-Triliune-S  ..  Due  to  Strike  313,094 

848,213  860,569  ^  ,  -  ’  ;•  -  ’  , 

631,740  531,188  Grand  TotM ..... .......  1,540,355 

1.902.535  1,794,906  _. 

1  146  731  923  122  Times-m  .  990,642  1,147,182 

1,1  ,731  923,1  2  Blade-e  .  1,490,535  1.738,771 


Intelligencer-m 

News-Register-e 

News-Reigster-S 


Grand  Total....  1,732,080  . 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e  .  1,149,358  1,232,747 

Beacon-S  .  531,726  486,872 

Eagle-m  .  1,164,255  1,072,378 

Eagle-e  .  970,039  838336 

SEagle-S  .  480,722  366,096 

Grand  Total -  4,296,100  3,996,929 

SIncludes  P.\RADE,  28,485  lines. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegram  S  . . 

Tclegrani-m  .... 
G-azette  &  Post-e.  . 


1,051,151  1,097,726 


Grand  Tot.al..  ..  2,427,177  2,514,576 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e  -  1,065,737  1,347,680 

S  Vindicator 

Telegram^  _  687,810  613,050 

Grand  Total -  1,744,547  1,960,730 

SIncludes  P.\RADE,  28,485  lines. 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


tion  (m)  and  (e).  Lin.age  of  only  one  Grand  Tot.al  ....  4,529319  4,603,899 
edition,  (e)  is  shown.  NO'TE;  Star-Times  ceased  publication 

PASADENA,  CALIF.  after  June  15.  1951  issue. 

Star-News-e  .  783,411  845,765  tlncludes  "THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 

Star-News-S  -  376,896  327,147  SIncludes  PARADE,  27,620  lines. 

- -  - -  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Grand  Total -  1,160,307  1,172,912  Pioneer  Press-m  ..  1,021,616  1,069,231 

PAWTUCKET  R  I  'Pioneer  Press-S.  .  842,859  701,793 

Times-e  .  1,002,932  1,053,011  D'spatch-e .  1375,273  1,431,223 

PFORIA  II I  •  ,  I  ,  ■  — ,  ■  m  ‘ 

Joumal-e .  l’,234,678  1,176,045  7°*“' 


Blade-S  .  977,442 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m..  1,264,995  1,161,887 


'Telegram-e 

Star-e  . 

Star-w  .  . .  . 


1,792,284  1306,170 

2,212,923  2,264,700 


Grand  Total -  5,362,603  5,363,680 

_  'Includes  WEEKEND  Picture  Maga¬ 
zines,  59,874  lines. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 


joumai-e .  l,z,)4,U/!S  l,l/6,tMS  Eveninir  Times-e  1  156  136  1  119685  L>emocrat-m  .  Oba,/l>4 

UoumabSUr-S  547,329  451,795  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Ey^mng  T^mes^^^^  1,119  MS  .  335  53, 

Sur  m  (See  Note) .  - Trcntonian-m  - - 


Grand  Total  ....  1,781,407  1,627,840 

NOTE:  Peoria  Star  (m)  linage  is  same 
as  Journal  (e)  linage. 

SIncludes  PARADE,  28,485  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  .  1,277,889  1,208.101 

Times- S  .  601,606  417,323 


mes-S  . .  60r,606  ’417’,323  Grand  TotaL^.^  232-^738  1,844,289 

Grand  Total _  1,879,495  1,625,424  ^'S’rd  (Sm  Note)  1,033,450  1,112.868 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


NOTE:  Troy  Record  (m)  and  Times- 
Reoord  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 


-8-.  Bulletin-e  .  . . .  . .  2  115  967  2  041  686  Express-m .  1.107,128  1,112,981  Record  (e)  sold  in  combinatioi 

•  'tBuIletin-S  .  ’521,027  ’420.^  Express-S  .  .  715.610  612,503  of  one  ed.t.o^/m)  only  ;s  g.v, 


I^r-m".:::::  1,84LM9  1,^:13S  New*-*  .  i’i2l’679  Ifol'lll  Tribune-e  .  Stss  1,301,830 

ar.*.::::::  -Ab.-s-;:::::::  ,.z«,2s 


Grand  Total -  6,393,309  5,895,418 

'Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,653  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,742  lines. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gazette  m  .  . .  875,873  832,463 


Grand  ToUl -  5,173,049  4,826.265 

•Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
34,163  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
29,575  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total -  3,582,996  3,090,679 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  712,856  685,225 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Post-Gazette  m  .  . .  875,873  832,463  *Union-S 

Press-e  .  1,482,140  1,568,197  Tribune  e 


Union-m  .  1,246.897  1,147,561  Observer  Dispatch-e  872,568 


tPress-S  .  819,869  689,632 

Sun-Telegraph-e  . .  865,721-  985,555 

'Sun-Telegraph-S  .  608,341  518,331 

Grand  Total -  4,651,944  4,594,178 

'Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
M,I63  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
29,575  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,742  lines. 
^  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  ...I..  1,318,762  1,345,853 

^regonian-S  -  701,943  577,625 

Joumal-e .  1,170,138  1,211,633 

tJoumal-S .  456,993  380,592 

Grand  Total -  3,647,836  3.515.703 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

44,876  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  63,144  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e -  864,059  690,872 

New  Yorker-S  ...  173,175  164,218 

Grand  Total -  1,037,234  855,090 

_  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


636,419  491,757 

1,778,660  1,439,440 


Observer  Dispatch-S  292,542 


956,179  1,013,454 


Grand  Total _  3,661,976  3,078,758 

SIncludes  PARADE.  28,485  lines. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
Chronicle-m  .....  838,726  829,332 


078  758  Grand  Total -  2,121,289  2,174,463 

nes.’  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d  ..  1.407,873  1,405,657 

829  332  'Times-IIerald-S  .  566,399  434,287 


F-nquirer  &  News-e 

832,436 

918,627 

Enquirer  &  News-S. 

276,948 

232,851 

Grand  Total .  .  .  . 

1,109,384 

1,151,479 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e  . 

1,485,824 

1,555,527 

News-S  . 

876,284 

710,810 

Post-Herald-m  . . . 

1,036,663 

1,140,453 

Grand  Total .  .  .  . 

3,398,771 

3,406,790 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  . 

1,353,660 

1,507,996 

Repository-S  .  . .  . 

608,930 

533,106 

Grand  Total.  .  ■  . 

,  1.962,590 

2.041.102 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e - 

976,850 

1,092,952 

Democrat-m  . 

665,784 

640,402 

Democrat-S  .  .  .  .  , 

335,524 

367,542 

Grand  ToUl ... 

.  1,978,158 

2,100,896 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald*meS  . 

.  600,754 

613,662 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e 

.  1,157,576 

1,187,662 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Code  Stand- 

ard-Timese 

.  38)1,682 

388,724 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e.  . 

815,850 

787,598 

Wis.  StJite  Joiir.-m  827,008 

844,207 

Wis.  State  Jour.* 

S  360,927 

276,038 

Grand  Total... 

.  2,003,785 

1,907,843 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Herald-Times-e 

741,594 

767,921 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

SUndard-Times-e 

.  882,8(26 

870,128 

'SUndard-Titnes-S 

■  247,258 

178,892 

Grand  Total .  .  . 

.  1,130,084 

1,049,020 

'Includes  PARADE,  28,312  lines. 
OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  572,329  565, S 


<..uiouisie-ui  .....  -  -------  ,  not  noc  L»erriCK-m  . 

tChronicle-S  .  602,261  506,947  News-e  .  ,  Blizzard-e  .  575,755 

Examiner-m  .  1,395,376  1,349,790  .  - - 

'Examiner-S  _  865.520  709.809  SPost-S  .  706,288  541,122  p.,  .  _ 1  148  084 


'Examiner-S  ....  865,520 
Call-Bulletin-e  . . .  820,216 
News-e  .  830,620 


709809  SPost-S  .  706,288  541,122 

775  464  Star-e  .  2,549,004  2,430,660 

880:282  tStar-S  .  1,062,690  816,665 


Grand  Total -  1,148,064  1,123,843 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Herald-News-e  ...  ’946,433  1,024,252 

073  592  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


Grand  Total  S  352  719  5  051  624  Grand  Total....  8.663.658  8.073.592  ,,  *^*  *^*^^^* 

'Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

44,876  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  34,163  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 


29,575  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  63,144  lines. 
SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,022,313  1,029,315 

Union-Star-e .  887,160  967,692 


RCKK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  Hi. 
Dispatch-e  .  965,902  1,016,330 


nion-Star-e .  887,160  967,692  Republican  m  . 

.  - -  Republican-S 

Grand  Total _  1,909,473  1,997,007  American-e  ... 


29.575  lines.  Dispatch-e  .  965,902 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines.  Argus-e .  930,405 

SIncludes  PARADE,  28,485  lines.  ■ 

WATERBURY,  CONN.  Grand  Total -  1,896,307 


RY,  CONN.  Grand  Total....  1,896,307  1,941334 

786,712  889,108  SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

368,236  333,801  Post  e  .  527,660  489,664 

1,080,748  1,111,352  Post-S  .  234,696  234,332 


Bulletin  e  .  \,722,9U  '  1,724,586  Times-e 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  486,892 

8Scrantonian-S  .  .  .  356,299 


Jwmal-m  .  ’592,’597  ’639,’073 

TJoumal-S  .  661,543  540,159 

Grand  Total -  2,977,054  2,903,818 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,742  lines. 

_  .  ,  QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  .  670,031  636,275 

_  ,  READING,  PA, 
tag e  (See  Note).  1,065,864  1,067,363 

S  .  270,904  256,717 


1,084,744  1,049,672 


Grand  Total  ...  1.927.935  1,878,023 

SIncludes  PARADE.  28,485  lines.  Si 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  dard  Star  e  .  . 

Post-Intelli^encer-m  896,394  1,041,746  Ossining  Citizen- 


Grand  Total _  2,235,696  2.334,261 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck  Times-e  371,016  409,174 

Mt.  Vernon  .Xrgus-e  579,878  727,963 

N'cw  Rochelle  Stan- 

dard-Star-e  _  637,629  758,80< 


•Post  Intelligencer-S  504,028  413,828  Register-e  . 

Times-e  .  1,491.357  1,502,149  Peekslrill  Star-e  .. 

Times-S  .  586,086  442,923  Port  Chester  Item-e 

■  * -  Tarrytown  News-e 

Grand  Total.  .  .  .  3,477,865  3,400,646  Yonkers  Herald 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Statesman-e  .... 


.334,261  Grand  Total...  762,356  723,996 

Y  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  1,003,590  1,041,474 

znoira  News-e  .  1,150,002  1,133,370 

727  965  Mercury-News-S  ..  511,644  667,646 

eeaanx  Grand  ToUl _  2,842,490  2,665,236 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

456,841  Telegram-e  .  501,060  575,568 

414,147  TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Grand  Total  ....  1,336,758  1  324  080  44,876  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

.  NOTE:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  29,575  lines. 


m  wmhination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
tegle  (e),  only  is  shown. 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Joumal-Tribune-e  .  747,616 


Statesman-e  .... 
Wlhite  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch-e 


432,453  Rep'irter-News-ra 
_  Reporter-News-e 
677,514  Rporter-New$-S 


623,672  674,086 

633,038  642,978 

322,014  284,186 


4,801,446  5,414,616 


Grand  ToUl -  1,578,724  1,601,250 

{Continued  on  page  43) 
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Letters  Valuable  German  Newsman 

co^inua  fr...  24  GcfS  SchUIZ  AWOld  ment.  The  division  is  somewhat  j 

^  TT  7  ~7,  held,’  in  order  to  avoid  causing  The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  has  \ 

less  of  the  space  they  might  occu-  embarrassment  to  her  son.  selected  26-year-old  Heinrich  fnd  con.  However,  the  quality  of  | 

py,  are  judged  ^  unacceptable  ^ave  permitted  ‘Name  Koerner  of  Nuernberg,  Germany,  the  arguments  alw  affwts  the  a^  . 

for  publication.  The  reasons  for  withheld’  to  go  on  letters  from  to  receive  ,  the  Carl  Schurz  Cen-  PorUonment,  and  a  few  highly 

rejwtion  are  numerous  and  they  attorney  criticizing  a  judicial  tennial  Award  which  will  enable  meritorious  letters  on  one  sA 

belie  classification  However,  some  (on  unds  that  profes-  him  to  spend  the  next  six  months  "}ay  gam  special  emph^is  for  the 

of  them  are  applied  so  generally  ethics  might  be  violated)  as  a  regular  reporter  and  special  expressed  The  editors 

that  they  should  be  known  now  from  a  doctor  discussing  a  feature  writer  for  that  newspaper,  explanations  indicate  stron^y  i 

by  most  of  the  letter  writers.  new  drug  (on  the  same  grounds).”  The  award  is  financed  jointly  by 

Mr.  Anonymous  But  that  paper  bans  anonymous  the  Department  of  State  and  the  ^men  aisagree  wiin  tne  papers  ^ 

Anonymous  letters  stand  little  letters.  newspaper.  ®  .  .  t 

chance  of  publication.  Yet,  this  The  fairly  general  requirement  Mr.  Koerner,  who  is  due  to  Philip  H.  Parrish,  editor  of  the  | 

well-known  fact  fails  to  stop  the  of  a  signature  was  stated  recently  arrive  in  this  country  within  a  Portland  Oregonian's  editorial  " 

flow  of  such  communications,  by  the  New  York  World-Tele-  month,  is  employed  as  state  and  states;  “We  do  not  hold  out 

“One  anonymous  writer,  whose  gram  &  Sun  in  an  editorial  which  national  political  affairs  editor  of  any  letters  because  they  disagree  j. 

letters  are  never  published,  ad-  urged  letter  writers  to  “Keep  ’Em  the  Nuernberger  Zeitung,  the  sec-  on*"  editorial  position.”  Jehu  | 

di  esses  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  Coming”.  ond  largest  newspaper  in  northern  S.  Knight  goes  even  further  by 

at  least  once  daily,”  says  Carroll  Even  the  signed  letters,  how-  Bavaria,  which  has  a  circulation  of  Chicago 

Binder,  editor  of  that  paper’s  edi-  e\er,  undergo  considerable  check-  niore  than  100,000.  One  of  Mr.  News  will  print  a  letter  cntkal 

tcrial  page.  “Another  anonymous  ing  of  authorship.  Practical  jokers  Koerner’s  assignments  will  be  to  <»  our  own  opinions  more  readfly 

writer,  whose  letters  usually  are  sometimes  try  to  pass  off  their  «ver  the  various  events  planned  man  one  praising  mem.  i^ur 

quite  good,  sends  an  average  of  letters  in  the  names  of  others,  and  honor  of  Carl  Schurz  during  C.  Smyth,  editor  of  the  letten 

three  a  week  to  our  paper  and  more  serious  persons  may  submit  fhis  centennial  celebration  of  his  column  in  the  Buffalo  News,  a- 

some  to  the  Minneapolis  Star."  spurious  names  and  addresses,  arrival  in  the  U.  S.  plains  that  his  paper  attempts 

The  New  York  Times  received  Chediking  of  the  signatures  by  - 

three  unsigned  letters  which  must  mail  or  telephone,  is  necessary  as  communications  of  equal  merit,  of  course  there  is  a  mu^Tt^^^^ 

have  set  a  record  for  length—  ^y  Mark  Ethridge,  occasional  writer  tide  one*  way  than  there  is  al¬ 

one  of  632  pages,  another  300,  and  publisher  of  the  Louisville  jjg  chosen  over  one  from  a  other*  in  that  case  it  probably  is 
a  third  16a-all  apparently  from  Courier-Journal.  On  this  pracUce  frequent  contributor.  Some  editors  corr^t  "o  use  more  on 

the  same  crank.  If  it  seems  diffi-  Wright  Bryan,  limit  the  number  of  letters  which  than  on  the  other  ” 

cult  to  understand  how  and  why  Atlanta  Journal,  adds  that  if  the  ^jn  n„hiich  frnm  nnp  rnrrp*. 

that  person  wrote,  the  difference  contents  are  controversial  or  deal  pondent  within  a  eiven  neriod  al-  i”  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  the 

between  him  and  countless  other  with  personalities,  there  letters  {houeh  such  a  rule  is  waived  to  called  ‘  Grand- 

contributors  lies  only  in  volume  are  withheld  if  the  city  directory  p-rmit  a  writer  to  answer  another  '  ^Icnsion  in  the  1890’s,  the 

of  output.  And  yet,  Edward  A.  and  a  couple  of  telephone  calls  t  *  l  assumed  from  the  *fV^*^*  column  bears  the  unique 


strive  for  an  equitable  distribute 


In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  the 


letters  column  bears  the  unique 


ot  output.  Ana  yet,  toward  A.  ana  a  coupie  or  leiepnone  cans  t  ..  l  accumpH  from  thp 

Lyman,  who  studied  a  mass  of  fail  to  disclose  the  writer.  This  forecoine  that  the  editors  annroach  Grandma. 

corresDondence  received  bv  the  type  of  letter  seems  to  incre<ise  in  *t  ^lu  **u  «  The  late  Grover  C.  Hall  adopted 

New  York  Tfmes^^^^^^^^  in"  1938  a  1^^  SScaf  year.”  that  caption  when  he  was  edL, 


Chronic  Contributors 


special  devices  used  to  promote  it.  " 

Still  other  papers  go  so  far  as  75-Year-Old  Daily 
to  offer  a  daily  prize  for  the  best  n  FAPYtura 


Zt'iZ  se^s  m  be  a  IpuTar  titude.  They  want  to  hear  from  Ws^  so;,  di-^ver  C  HalC  h: 

Imprests  thaT  1st  letS  Contributors  more  readers.  They 

the  editor  are  written  by  cranks  ,  Letters  may  be  rejected  outright  ^7  ^^uT  and  as  non^  “Grandma”  column  as  ) 

has  no  basis  in  fact.”  The  late  reasons  besides  ano-  S  exnression  5^a  n?ale  ' 

Charles  Hooper,  of  Coeur  d’Alene,  ‘he  editors  J«r  cockpit  in  which  they  make  w 

Idaho,  who  died  May  1,  1941,  ^cem  acutely  cautious  in  handling  p^^ssio^i  bv  ^  m^  cn  conditions  and  each  other  with 
was  probably  the  most  prolific  on  religious  subjects  and  „  valuabirfeaturTTn^  obliviousness  to 

letter-writer-^he  wrote  some  78,-  .  '"^ich  would  fan  racial  jnd^as^a  vaJuaWe  J"  ‘he  .^e  editorials  adjoining.” 

000  within  twenty-three  years.  Mr.  a-  a  a  ■  u  ■  That  lecoenition  is  shown  not  ^  political  campaign,  particu- 

Lyman  said  “there  is  evidence  that  ^til  others  are  discarded  in  their  ™  ^  "7  larly.  the  Tampa  Tribune  attempts 

many  of  his  (Mr.  Hooper’s)  entirety  because  they  seem  libel-  ^tor*  a.  give  as  nearly  equal  voice  as 

efforts  for  the  public  bore  fruit.”  letters  but  by  ^casional  ^le  to  supporters  of 

t'.ve,  or  because  the  writer  merely  speciai  appeals  lor  tnem,  oy  ex-  candidates,  according  to  E.  D. 

Name  Withheld  has  an  axe  to  grind  and  he  wishes  Pfessions  of  those  who  study  the  Lambright,  editorial  director. 

Perhaps  the  prevailing  attitude  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  contributors  column,  and  by  the  ^ 

of  editors  toward  anonymous  com-  paper.  ‘o  promote  it.  ,  tv  -i 

munications  is  indicated  by  Her-  As  for  the  questions  of  taste  ,  other  papers  go  so  far  a.s  75- Year-Old  Daily 
bert  Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hart-  and  of  permissible  indulgence  in  ettef^'sSch^'aJ!  fnducemenf\?w  ^  Pictorial  Feature 
lord  Courant,  who  h^  a  strong  personalities,  the  letters  columns  is  regarded  geSS;  wiTh  Willimantic,  Conn.-The75- 

feeling  that  anyone  who  asks  the  reveal  extremely  wide  variations  J  y^^r-o\d  Willimantic  Daily  Chron- 

right  to  address  the  public  should  ,n  what  is  published.  The  tone  and  sS  inducernlmS  was  the  subject  of  a  pictuK 

rot  shoot  from  ^hind  the  ambush  of  the  letters  column  seems  to  aT  unneSarT  ^me  o7^^^  story  in  the  Boston  5W«y  Adver- 

ofanonymiy.  Mostly  it  is  either  follow  somewhat  that  of  the  paper  Ld  that  thriett^^^^^  tiser's  Hometown  Pictorial  of 

false  modesty  or  a  groundless  fear  as  a  whole;  the  difference,  if  any,  ‘ If"  inemseives 

of  reprisal  that  leads  people  to  is  on  the  side  of  liberalism  toward  answers  to  fill  ,  .  -  ,  fol. 

ask  for  pseudonyms.  By  now  the  contributor.  Some  editors  will  ^  lowtoe  its  foundiurL  cliVonS 

people  have  gotten  used  to  letters  allow  more  extreme,  erratic  and,  correspondence  the  next  day.  sSne  fam- 

being  signed  with  the  actual  name  occasionally,  irresponsible  state-  ily  q  Donald  Bartlett  and 

of  the  contributor  in  the  Courant.  ments  in  the  letters  than  elsewhere  The  major  question  becomes  l  ‘  dauchters  I  ucv  and  Joan  are 

We  may  have  lost  some  colorful  in  the  papers.  Under  the  rules  of  one  of  balance  between  letters  for  present  owners  Roy'  ^ 
letters  in  this  way — in  fact,  occa-  fair  comment  and  criticism  the  and  against  a  given  proposition,  rsownev  who  inined  the  staff  ** 

sionally  people  do  turn  us  down —  letter  writers  push  to  the  very  Should  the  editor  serve  merely  as  u  LVinrter  in  1Q14  is  manag- 

but  mostly  we  still  get  letters,  and  borders  of  libel.  Such  freedom  an  umpire  of  the  controversial  ;  editor 

I  think  our  Forum  is  much  the  probably  promotes  plain  speaking  letters?  Will  he  allow  himself  to  ®  , 

healthier  for  it.”  The  ^urant  and  colorful  expression.  It  also  slant  the  letters  column  by  select-  wt  j 

makes  exceptions  to  this  rule  adds  to  the  self-generating  quality  ing  strong  contributions  supporting  Fras©r  riaznoa 

“only  upon  the  rarest  occasions.”  of  the  letters,  because  bystanding  the  paper’s  view  and  only  a  few  Pagel,  Horton  &  Co.,  New  York 

Examples  of  the  rare  circum-  readers  whose  toes  have  been  in-  weak  ones  attacking  that  position?  announce  the  appointment  of  Do®* 

stances  which  might  justify  with-  juied  are  wont  to  retaliate.  If  the  letters  run  10  to  1  for  a  aid  Fraser  as  vicepresident.  He 

holding  the  name  are  cited  by  Letters  may  be  eliminated  be-  proposition,  how  shall  the  editor  was  previously  connected 

Jack  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the  cause  they  come  from  “chronic  divide  the  space?  Soundview  Pulp  Co.  and  with  the 

Richmond  News  Leader:  “We  will  contributors.”  As  between  two  Most  of  the  editors  seem  to  Fraser  Companies  of  Canada. 

EDITOR&PUBL’ISHERfor  August  2,  1952 


lowing  its  founding,  the  Chronicle 
has  been  owned  by  the  same  fa®* 
ily.  Mrs.  G.  Donald  Bartlett  anil 


Pagel,  Horton  &  Co.,  New  York 
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SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


1952 

1951 

382,396 

371,336 

Htrald-S  . 

198,973 

147,996 

Grand  Total .... 

581,369 

519,332 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

1,002,442 

1,101,212 

Times-t  . 

1,004,052 

1,063,790 

Caller-Timcs-S  . .  . 

401.240 

329.294 

Grand  Total .... 

2,407,734 

2,494,296 

DENISON 

Hcrald-«  . 

317,534 

326,900 

Herald-S . 

155,274 

151,046 

Grand  Total .... 

472,808 

477,946 

MARSHALL 

Ntwi  Messenger-e. 

337,050 

332,892 

New*  Messenger- S. 

235,555 

173,558 

Grand  Total .... 

572,605 

506,450 

PARIS 

Newi-e  . 

315,056 

329,532 

Nlews-S . 

152,885 

124,672 

Grand  Total .... 

467,941 

454,204 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m . 

666,037 

778,732 

Times-e . 

675,276 

729,778 

Standard-Times-S . 

367,065 

310,468 

Grand  Total . . . . 

1,708,378 

1,818,978 

1952 

1951 

Journal-e  . 

.  936,365 

882,667 

Times-ra  . 

768,941 

880,898 

Times-S  . 

450,668 

402,773 

Grand  Total .  . . 

.  2,155,974 

2,166,338 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  . 

.  722,288 

816,651 

Times-Leader-«  . . 

.  1,073,936 

1,141,063 

Independent-S  . . 

.  426,696 

280,823 

Gnind  Total... 

. .  2,224,947 

2,238,537 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronidt-m .  772,132  723,251 

Chronicle-S  .  2*7,461  197,739 

Herald-t  .  772,473  680,925 


Grand  Total -  1,832,066  1,601,915 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telt«raph-in  (See 

Note)  .  381.322 

Teleraph-S  .  182,925 


460,931 

159,062 


Grand  Total -  564,247  619,993 

NOTE— Telegraph  (ra)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunset  News  (e). 
CHARLESTON,  W. 


Gazette-m  . . . 

.  . .  903,466 

1,012.654 

Gaiette-S  . . . 

. . .  365,429 

289,702 

Hail-e  . 

. . .  8il9.065 

861,634 

Mail-S  . 

-  276,674 

211,915 

Grand  Total 

.  .  .  2,364,634 

2,375,905 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m . 

...  691,848 

815,598 

State-S  . 

. .  .  459,958 

386,766 

Record-e  . . . . 

-  760,688 

755,870 

Grand  Total 

...  1,912,494 

1,958,234 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-d 

-  677,232 

690.552 

Dispatch-S  . . 

. . .  365,391 

313,120 

Grand  Total 

. .  ..  1,042.623 

1.003.672 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WIS. 

Coinm.-Rc‘p..e 

-  695.069 

656.188 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times*e . 

-  828,828 

891,256 

Times-S  .... 

-  404,873 

513,319 

Grand  Total -  1,233,701  1,404,575 

^  HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

G«ettee .  500,193  506,893 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Post-Joumal-e  .  .  .  996,710  974,994 

_  .  LAVCTIENCE,  MASS. 

Tnwne-e  (See  Note)  707,854  745,002 

NOTE — Tribune  (e)  sold  in  com¬ 

bination  with  Eagle  (m). 

.  LOWELL,  MASS. 

.  603,736 

5“"-S  233.522 

felegraph-S  .  118,048 

Grand  Total -  955.306 

,  LYNN,  MASS. 

.  573,833 

Te-News-c  .  439.026 

Tel-NewsS  .  152,193 


623.045 

238,927 

96,789 

958,761 

507,700 

396,002 

116,657 


Grand  Tot.al -  1,165,052  1,020,359 

,  j  PASADENA.  CALIF, 
independent  ra  .  .  .  699,587 

Independent  s  . . .  326,538 


767,924 

252,156 


1,020,080 


1,045,809 

1,280,174 


Grand  Total -  1,026,125 

f.  „  PATERSON,  N.  J 

V*'*™ .  921,089 

.  1,126,835 

Grand  Total -  2,047.924  2,325,983 

-  .  ,  SALEM,  ORE. 

<^tal  Jour-e...  607.281 
J^on-Sute-m 
Oregon  Sute-S 


ITU  Seeks  $10  Million 

continued  from  page  7 

well-established  dailies  considera¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  need  for 
a  labor  daily  newspaper  in  West 
Virginia  and  vicinity  instead  of  a 
Daily  News-Digest  in  Charleston.** 
Beckley  —  “Started  off  with 
4,000  circulation.  .  .  .  Hardly  a 
week  passes  without  new  (advertis¬ 
ing)  accounts  being  added  to  a 
growing  list.” 

Jamestown — “The  paper  has 
lately  shown  a  gradual  and  sound 
increase  in  both  circulation  and 
advertising  linage.” 

Hamilton — “Paid  circulation  is 
up  over  30%  since  April,  1951. 
Linage  totalled  1,062,703  in  1951 
and  547,876  in  first  five  months 
of  1952.” 

Allentown — “Statistics  show  that 
since  its  inception  the  Daily  News- 
Digest  has  had  better  than  9,000 
subscribers.” 

Preventing  Rate  Increases 
The  competitive  factor,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  works  to  the  advantage  of 
the  union  in  its  fight  against  the 
former  employer  in  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  for  the  old-established 
paper  to  raise  its  advertising  rates 
to  meet  rising  production  costs. 

Nearly  all  of  the  union-spon¬ 
sored  newspapers  lay  claim  to  suc¬ 
cessful  community  campaigns 
which  have  gone  far  to  dispel  the 
local  notion  that  they  are  only 
“labor  papers”  being  published 
temporarily. 

Funds  left  over  from  the  special 
defense  assessment  levied  in  1948- 
49  during  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
siege  have  gone  into  the  Unitypo 
venture  to  such  an  extent  that 
Secretary-Treasurer  Don  Hurd  re¬ 
ports  a  liquid  balance  of  less  than 
$  1 ,500,000.  Defense  expenditures 
in  the  past  fiscal  year  exceeded  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  regular  V6%  as¬ 
sessment  by  $652,000,  a  sum  which 
had  to  be  met  from  the  Special 
Defense  reserves. 

“The  reserve  established  in  1948 
(by  a  41/2%  assessment)  has  been 
depleted  to  a  point  where  it  will 
not  assure  for  another  year  ade¬ 
quate  assistance  to  members  of 
local  unions  involved  in  strikes  or 
lockouts  in  defense  of  the  ITU,” 
Mr.  Hurd  stated. 

Should  the  special  assessment  be 
approved  in  October,  collections 
would  begin  with  the  dues  month 
of  December  and  continue  for  52 
weeks.  The  union  calculates  that 


525.247  its  present  average  membership  of 

»5.064  .  ti5,000  will  earn  $419,262,510 

1,287,592  .  fh's  yeat-  On  this  figure,  the 


2V^%  assessment  would  bring  in 
almost  $10,500,000,  which  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  de¬ 
fense  assessment  which  realizes 
more  than  $2,000,000. 

$123  Per  .Member 
The  special  assessment  would 
equal  the  total  amount  now  being 
paid  by  members  for  defense,  mor¬ 
tuary  and  pension  benefits.  It 
would  amount  to  an  average  of 
about  $123  per  member,  whose 
average  full-time  weekly  earnings 
are  calculated  at  $93.94  and  an¬ 
nuals  earnings  are  $4,900. 

In  May,  1950,  before  the  union 
embarked  expansively  on  the  new 
defense  activities,  the  Special  De¬ 
fense  Fund  had  a  balance  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Randolph,  who  is  entering 
his  fifth  term  of  office  on  the 
strength  of  a  9,500-vote  plurality 
over  C.  G.  Sparkman  in  ^e  May 
election,  has  anticipated  the  storm 
that  may  arise  at  the  convention 
from  representatives  of  the  31,000- 
vote  minority.  In  the  current 
Typographical  Journal  he  answers 
numerous  questions  that  might  be 
posed. 

Randolph  Tells  Why 

Why  spend  so  much  in  publish¬ 
ing  newspapers?  Mr.  Randolph 
answers:  “Because  that  has  been 
Ihe  only  way  to  convince  the 
many  monopoly  publishers  that 
fair  dealing  is  the  best  policy. 
Monopoly  publishers  can  get  ar¬ 
rogant  toward  everybody  and  can 
get  away  with  it  unless  competi¬ 
tion  sets  in.” 

How  many  Delegates  to  the 
1951  convention  supported  the 
policy  of  printing  newspapers? 
Mr.  Randolph  gives  the  vote:  304 
in  favor,  1  against.  He  adds  that 
the  policy  has  been  supported  by 
conventions  in  1947,  1948,  1949 
and  1950. 

How  long  will  this  go  on?  Mr. 
Randolph  says:  “Where  we  once 
establish  competition  it  will  be 
permanent.  ...  It  can  be  likened 
to  an  insurance  policy — no  policy, 
no  benefit.” 

How  do  we  know  other  pub¬ 
lishers  pay  any  attention  to  the 
competition  we  have  established? 
Mr.  Randolph:  “By  their  actions 
in  negotiations  and  their  remarks 
against  the  officers  responsible  for 
the  policy.  How  many  more 
wouM  have  picked  a  fight  we  can¬ 
not  say  but  we  believe  many.” 

Will  these  newspapers  ever  be 
put  on  a  paying  or  at  least  self- 
sustaining  basis?  Mr.  Randolph: 
“We  hope  so  and  are  trying  hard 
toward  that  end.  There  is  much 
by  way  of  boycott  and  counter¬ 
action  by  employers  and  corpora¬ 
tions  to  overcome.  We  must  in 
some  places  free  ‘free  enterprise’ 
but  it  is  hard  to  do  in  monopoly- 
ridden  communities.” 

In  a  plea  to  the  mailer  member¬ 
ship  to  support  the  referendum. 
Vicepresident  Joe  Bailey  reminded 
them  that  a  10%  assessment  was 
levied  to  secure  the  44-hour  week 


in  the  1920s.  The  Board  of  Elec¬ 
tors  report  showed,  incidentally, 
that  the  mailers  backed  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  with  a  heavy  vote,  3,008  to 
1,316,  in  the  last  election  while 
the  printers  gave  him  36,991  votes 
and  Mr.  Sparkman  29,480. 

On  the  subject  of  Teletypesetter 
operations.  Vicepresident  Harold 
H.  Clark  again  cautioned  members 
to  be  realistic  in  their  agitation  for 
ITU  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  the 
work  now  performed  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  TelMraphers  Union  under 
contracts  with  the  wire  services. 

A  “most  complicated  jurisdic¬ 
tional  matter”  faces  the  ITU,  Mr. 
Clark  asserted,  but  one  way  out 
of  it,  he  suggested,  would  for 
the  (^TU  members  to  join  the  ITU 
of  their  own  volition.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  this,  he  explained:  CTU 
members  invade  the  ITU  jurisdic¬ 
tion  when  they  form  justified  lines 
of  news  on  tape — “they  are  setting 
type” — but  they  are  employed  to 
disseminate  news  dispatches  even 
though  the  news  report  is  filed  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  in 
the  old  teleprinter  copy. 

However,  Mr.  Clark  said,  the 
ITU  will  be  militant  in  claiming 
jurisdiction  of  workers  employed 
by  newly-formed  services  which 
offer  news  or  feature  copy  on  tape, 
either  by  mail  or  wire. 

■ 

Eubanks  Appointed 
As  Guild  Secretary 

San  Francisco  —  Sam  B.  Eu¬ 
banks  this  week  took  over  new 
duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper 
Guild.  He  succeeds  Robert  D. 
Brown,  who  died  July  20. 

The  new  role  was  accepted 
pending  decision  of  the  CIO  on 
whether  to  proceed  with  a  pro¬ 
posed  national  labor  daily  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Reporter, 
Mr.  Eubanks  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  This  will  be  reached  prior 
to  the  CIO  convention  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Expressing  gratification  over 
Mr.  Eubank’s  acceptance.  Harvey 
D.  Wing,  SEONG  president,  point¬ 
ed  to  the  appointee's  record  in  10 
years  of  service  as  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  his  “tremendous  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  industry,”  and  tp 
the  fact  that  this  is  his  home  area. 
He  became  guild  executive  vice- 
president  in  1941  from  the  Oak¬ 
land  Post-Enquirer. 

The  post  has  been  accepted  on 
a  temporary  basis  because  the 
newspaper  project  to  which  he 
has  devoted  himself  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1951,  “has  not  jelled,”  Mr. 
Eubanks  said. 

The  appointment  is  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  SEONG  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly,  but  the  execu¬ 
tive  board’s  action  is  expected  to 
draw  no  opposition.  A  wages  and 
hours  arbitration  between  the  guild 
and  the  four  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  opens  Aug.  4.  Eva  JoUos 
of  ANG  previously  was  named 
advocate  of  the  guild  position. 
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T.  J.  Mullin  Dies  at  72;  ^  ^r.  Mullin  was  bom  in  San 

,  .  Francisco,  Nov.  19,  1879.  He  be-j 

Retired  Executive  gan  his  long  newspaper  career  in 

^  11-  1902  when  he  started  in  the  ad- 

_  S.vLT  Lake  City  T.  J.  Mullin,  ygrtising  department  of  the  San 
/2.  retired  business  manager  of  Morninf;  Call. 

the  Salt  Lake  Tnhune  and  Salt  Mr.  Mullin  came  to 

lake  Telegram  and  a  veteran  of  ^ake  City  as  business  mana- 
48  years  m  the  newspaper  business,  Lake  Herald, 

died  July  20  on  a  tram  whde  en  Pj. 

route  from  San  Bernardino,  Cahf.,  ^  ,3,^^  that  year 

to  Salt  Lake  City.  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

His  death  followed  by  six  weeks  After  the  Telegram  was  acquired 
that  of  his  near  lifetime  news-  by  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  in  1931, 
paper  colleague,  A.  L.  Fish,  re-  Mr.  Mullin  became  business  man- 
tired  general  manager  of  the  two  ager  for  both  papers — a  post  he 
newspapers.  held  until  his  retirement  in  1949. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

\VEj>TElt.N  Pennsylvania  Weeklies  (3) 
— exclusive  fields,  pulilislied  in  modern 
plant.  Gross  $7o.000,  net  $15,000. 
Kiiuiimient  includes  2  linos,  Duplex 
press,  other  necessary  equipment. 
Priced  below  gross,  $15,000  cash  re¬ 
quired.  liox  3013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WEEKLY  Pennsylvania  tabloid — grow¬ 
ing  in  circulation  and  advertising.  2 
Varitypers,  Fototype  and  addresser- 
ette.  Other  interests  necessitate  sale 
of  this  thriving  community  publica¬ 
tion.  $12,000  complete  or  will  sell 
without  equipment.  Publisher  and 
present  employes  willing  to  cooperate 
with  new  owner.  Box  2948,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  W'^EKLY  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Owner  can  earn 
$15,000  yearly.  Full  price  $100,000 — 
down  payment  $50,000.  Bindley  and 
Parrott,  Publishers’  Consultants,  5619 
Dunbar  Street.  Vancouver,  13,  British 
Columbia. 


Promotion  Services 


A  MLi.ST  FOR  YOUR  PAPER 
“71  W.AY’S  to  Build  up  Your  Xewi. 
paper’  ’  : 

28  W.AYS  to  build  uj)  circulation, 
22  WAY'S  to  build  up  classified,  ioj 
21  YVAY'S  to  build  up  Di.splay  Advtr- 
tisiiig. 

Book  now  used  by  leading  newt, 
papers  of  every  state  in  U.  S.  A.,  Can¬ 
ada,  .Viistralia;  in  39  nations  on  all 
six  continents.  Just  using  this  book 
can  repay  you  its  cost  every  week. 
Postpaid  $10.  Deductible  from  income 
tax.  Full  money-back  guarantee.  Rob 
ert  Clary,  4551  Griffin  -Yve.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  31.  California. 


AEROXAI'TIC.VL  Services 
Gain  .-Vviation  Support  'Through  .Arti¬ 
cles  or  Columns.  For  further  infonna- 
tion.  Box  2321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTE  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
by  issuing  your  own.  distinctire, 
monthly  public  relations  bulletin,  con¬ 
taining  authoritative  reports  on  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  merchandising  plot 
discerning,  dependable  analyses  ol 
economic  movements  affecting  retail 
trade.  All  textual  material  dictated 
by  an  established  business  consultant. 
Fee.  $36  for  each  monthly  issue  (300 
units),  fully  personalized,  completelj 
printed.  Write  promptly  for  sample 
copy  and  request  reservation  of  exclu¬ 
sive  distribution  area.  This  offer  lim¬ 
ited.  Rockwood  Publications,  Rutland 
County  Division,  Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 


LOOKING  FOR  Profitable  publication 
in  Southern  California!  Owner  of  well 
established,  four-year-old  “New  Y'ork- 
er’’-type  quality  magazine  has  other 
interests.  No  competition  in  resort- 
industrial  seacoast  city.  Ideal  for  pro¬ 
fessional  desiring  more  interesting, 
easier  work  plus  certain  future  in 
city  with  sunny  climate  and  popula¬ 
tion  which  doubles  itself  every  ten 
years.  $3700  handles.  Box  3009,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTKD  Al.I.  OTHEB  CLASSDTCATIONS 

Inaertiona  Line  Bast*  Insertlona  Una  Bata 

1  9M  1  $1.00 

2  .BO  a  .85 

3  .  .4A  3  .80 

4  azMi  over  .40  4  and  over  .86 

Situation  Wanted  Ada  payable  Inquire  tor  26  and  62  time  ratea. 
In  advance.  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  18e  for  Box  Servlee 

ADTEBi'lSINO  AGKNCIB8  charred  at  our  National  Clasalfled  rate 
lesa  commlaalon.  (Inquire  tor  ratea.) 

Count  80  nnlts  per  line  (add  1  line  lor  Box  Informatloo).  Ho 
abbreviations.  BepUes  mailed  dttily.  Box  holders*  Identities  held  In 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  PJC.  (After  last  Hall). 

BDTTOR  A  FTTBUSHESt  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


Publicadons  Wanted 


Printing  Services 


I  CAN  PAY'  $20,000  GASH  on  a  good 
big  weekly  within  200  miles  Chicago. 
Or,  with  my  friend,  WE  CAN  PAY’ 
$60,000  CASH  on  a  small  daily  in 
same  area.  Box  3000,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DAILY  NEAVISPAPER  of  10,000  or 
more  circulation  in  New  Y’ork,  New 
England  or  Pennsylvania;  all  cash  for 
sound  value.  Confidential.  Write  Box 
3017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXECUTIVE  WANTS  to  buy  Daily  in 
Northeastern  United  States. 

Box  3024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLIES,  monthlies.  shopptn. 
Day-night  service,  union.  Low  pricei. 
CHRISTIE  PRESS,  New  Brunsvirk, 
N.  J.,  Mr.  Glaser,  (^Harter  9,3900. 


Research  Services 


AVASHING’TON’S  vast  informstion  k 
picture  sources  researched  prodnctlTe- 
ly  for  publication  needs.  Washington 
(jommercial  Co.,  1200 — 15  St.,  N.T. 
YVashington  5,  D.  C.,  Tel  EXec.  8082. 


Editor  &  Publishor  Classified  Dept. 
Tillies  TowePr  New  York  36.  N.  Y.,  BRyaiit  9-3052 


Syndicates — F  eatnres 


WANTED — Daily  newspaper  in  south¬ 
east ;  city  of  20,000  population  or 
more.  Contact  Carmage  Walls,  P.  O. 
Box  760,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 

42  BUYERS  AND  SEUJeRS  are  glad 
they  did  business  with  us  last  year. 
We  think  ours  is  best  midwest  sales 
record  of  any  U.  S.  Agency.  List 
your  property  with  the  successors  to 
Clyde  H.  Knox  and  gain  the  benefit  of 
our  combined  experience  in  over  200 
newspaper  sales  in  the  past  28  years, 
Bailey-fCrelibicl  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

I  HAVE  $100,000  CASH  to  pay  down 
on  a  daily  newspaper.  .Any  state  ex¬ 
cept  Missouri  and  the  South,  Florida 
excepted.  Box  3001,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OOUNTRT  EDITORS  OP 
WEEKLIES  A  DAILIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2  Heart-warming  features  by 
Karl  Kirchhofer 

“COUNTRY  WAY  OP  LIFE’’— Rtisl 
reflections  of  Life  in  the  eotutry. 
“OOUNTBY  BUSINESS”— A  featwi 
to  promote  TOUR  advertisers’  reinlti. 
Either  or  both  available  weekly  it 
yonr  etringer  rates.  We’d  like  yon  ts 
review  samples.  Write  or  wire:  8sf- 
folk  Herald  Syndicate,  P.  O.  Box  1111, 
Sonthampton,  New  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

STANDARD  APPRAISAL  <X). 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  }^ew  York.  N.Y.  St.  Louis 


Newspaper  Brokers 


★★w  E  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Slypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco  5.  California. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Prances  Avenue, 


Appraisers — Liquidators 
PRINTCRAI'T’  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  Y’ork  7,  N.  Y. 


Venice,  California 


GOOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  right. 
No  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. _ 


ATTENTION  EDITORS  I 
Tour  eirenlation  WILL  IMPBO'^ 
with  an  expert  TURF  HANDIOi^’ 
PER.  I  can  write  Breeiy  Turf  Topics 
and  produce  good  results.  20  ryn 
experience.  If  interested  state  offer. 
Randy,  P.  0.  Box  303,  Clifton,  N.  J- 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y’ork  36,  N.  Y. 


Promotion  Services 


FOR  31  TEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 

LBN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good ! 

J.  R.  GABiBERT 
3-937  Orange, 


CASH  IN  on  the  unusually  fine  ad 
promotions  found  in  the  PALL  ISSUE 
of  Jay-iBee  Newspaper  Aids.  Yours  for 
$4  or  take  advantage  of  our  special 
offer  of  PALL  AND  WINTER  issues, 
both  $6,  or  full  year’s  service  for  $10. 
Send  check  today  to  Jay-Bee  News- 
paper  Aids.  Spring  Park.  Minnesota. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  V.YN  BENTHUYiSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Press  Engineers 


Publicatioiis  for  Sale 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pressw 
ANYYVHERE  „  _ 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  i- 
_ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery.  Dismsntlw 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  Ne* 


TEXAS  WEEKLY  controlled  elrenle- 
tlon.  No  plant.  GroMed  $20,000  first 
year;  $23,000  second  year;  $16,000 
first  6  months  this  year.  Profit  each 
yaar.  $15,000  with  ^,000  eaah.  Bal¬ 
ance  terms.  Unlimited  potentials.  Box 
2827,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


HOW  TO  STIR  MORE  LINAGE 
PROM  USED  CAR  DEALERS 


Riverside,  Calif. 


COXnDENTIAL  INIXIRMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California 


THE  Howard  Parish  Service  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  powerful  “Plus  Value  Used 
Car’’  promotion  to  help  you  stir  more 
used  car  linage  by  helping  dealers  stir 
more  sales. 

Kit  includes  cuts  of  “Plus  Value  Used 
Car’’  emblem  in  sizes  from  1-inch  to 
22 -inch  pennant,  colorful  presentation 
folder,  8-ad  promotion  campai;fn  and 
suggestion-parked  “How  to”  section. 
Available  to  one  paper  at  following 
fees  in  cities  without  a  subscriber  to 
the  Howard  Parish  Service:  Up  to  25,- 
000  population,  $15;  25,000-50-000, 
$20;  50.000-100,000,  $25;  over  100,- 
000,  $30.00. 

Order  the  “Plus  Value  Used  Car’’ 
promotion  kit  by  wire  or  airmail  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  NW.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


RADIO-NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTY 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 


and  sold  without  publicity. 


TWO  weekly  newipapere  and  radio 
station  in  importa-nt  and  growing 
lontheaatem  market.  Gl-ving  good  re¬ 
turn  on  price  asked  and  headed  for 
dally  field.  Land,  buildlnge,  equip¬ 
ment,  accounte  receivable  and  caeh  in 
bank  worth  $210,000  of  the  $860,000 
cash  price. 

Box  2851,  Editor  &  Publleher 


SOUTHWESTERN  PAPERS 
Bought  and  -Sold 
Marcus  Griffin,  Tucumcari,  N.  M. 


Jersey.  RI  6-4252, 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Enginerr 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  1 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODE’TT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Counselors _ 

FINANCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals,  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  'T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAI.SALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 


WASHINGTON  WEEKLY.  Well 
equipped.  Gross  about  $50,000.  One 
of  the  finest  in  the  state.  Good  terms. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4i9'58  Mel¬ 
rose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  movitt 
assembling,  entire  newsi)aper  pUnti- 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nstiss' 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  2,  1952 


EXOLU'SIVE  WEEKLY  in  Southern 
Oalifornia  coastal  county  scat.  Gross 
$33,000.  Easy  terms  by  owner.  Box 
2818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Press  Engineers 


CENTRE -AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Oo.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DIST.OJCE 

576  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  N.  Y. 
PHOXE  WATKINiS  4-2010 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPL1F.S 
Press  Room 


GOSS 

32  PAGE  PRESS 

2 — 16  PAGE  Floor  Units. 

1 — FULL  Automatic  AC  Drive. 

1 — DOUBLE  Folder  &  Conveyors 
Length  sheet  cut-off  22%". 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  \V.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 


NEWSPAPER 
PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the 

COHOES  AMERICAN 

IN 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.  (near  Albany) 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
Sll  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SP^IALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-Bed  Weba 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Mainteance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
pressea  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  675  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

XEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
SUnset  1-4575 


.MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Binders — Files 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
OARRIER  RECEIPT — 

ROUTE  BOOKS— TAG  RINGS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Manufactured  by 

H.tARVIG  LOOSE  LEAP  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  36,  Ill. 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTHLVL  type  21}4"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  iniinediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 


FOE  SALE — 4  dock,  single  width  Hoe 
Rotary  Web  Press.  Prints  16  pegee 
ttrsight  or  32  collect  with  top  speed 
of  25,000  hr.  Has  I  reverie  deck, 
color  hnmp,  4  aaxiUary  color  fotin- 
taine  on  top  2  decks.  Balloon  former, 
X  pattern  folder,  dine  Weitinghooee 
control.  Presi  drive  is  40  hp  60  erele 
G.E.  with  S  hp  starting  motor,  link 
belt  chain  drive.  Many  spare  genre 
and  parti.  2  decka  new  rollere,  2 
decks  newly  regroand  rollera.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation  Saturday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  nighti  after  7  and  Thursdays 
7  s.m.  to  1  p.m.  The  Van  Nnyi  News, 
141509  Sylvan  St.,  Van  Nays,  Oallf. 
Phone  State  5-1181 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flatbed  press. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  Page 
TAB.  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


HOE  “STBAIGHTLINE”  dock  (4- 
plstes  wide)  with  added  color  cylin¬ 
der.  Can  be  installed  on  either  quad¬ 
ruple  or  sextuple  press.  Priced  right 
for  quick  sale.  Newi  Tribune,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  California. 


HOE  SIMPLEX 

24-48  P.\GE  Sextuple,  2  page  wide 
lircss.  complete.  Good  printing,  excel¬ 
lent  mechanically.  Daily  operation. 

ADVOCATE,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED— 16  to  24  page  rotary  or 
tubular  press;  also  all  stereotype 
equipment — by  small  daily  which  la 
outgrowing  flatbed  operation.  No  Jnnk. 
Box  2805,  Editor  A  Pnhliaher. 


3  UNIT  HOE 


•  •  • 

BEGINNING: 

AUGUST  1st,  1952  until  sold. 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR 

STANDARD  2/1  MODEL 
COMPLETE  Stereotype  Department 
2  TONS  Stereotype  Metal 
HOE  Full  Page  Flat  Caiting  Box 
HAMMOND  Radial  Router 
STEREOTYPE  SAW 

JOB  DEPARTMENT 

34^"  Craftsman  Cutter 
2 — 12x18  C  &  P  KInge  Presses 
14x20  BAUM  Quint  Folder 
No.  2  BOSTON  Stitcher  H  Inch 
R09SC0  Paper  Punch 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

5  INTERTYPE  Machines:  Models  A. 
B,  C.  OSM 

2 — (MODEL  14  Linotypes 
20  FONTS  Linotype  mats 
LUDLOW  with  20  Fonts  of  mats 
MONOTYPE  Sorts  and  Strip  Caster 
ROUSE  Rotary  Miterer — ^Bench  Model 
2 — 10  FT.  Steel  Mskenp  Tables 
2 — MILLER  Saw  Trimmers 
8— Single  &  Double  Type  Cabinets 
MODEL  O  Poco  Proof  Press 
SMALL  Remelt  Furnace — 8  molds 
3  TON.S  Linotype  Hetsl 
ELECTRICAL  SPECIFICATIONS: 
AO-220V-60C-3  phase 

MISCELLANEOUS  OFFICE 
AND  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 


EVERYTHING  PRICED 
FOR  QUICK  SALE! 


TWO-to-One  model  with  stereotype 
equipment.  $30,000  cash. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


22-%".  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fountain,  rubber  rollers,  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


HOE 

4  UNIT  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 


<  16  PAGE  Balcony  Type  Units. 
,  l°k  Pumps.  Rubber  Rollers. 

*  double  Polder,  2  Conveyors. 

^  ^TKRNATING  Current  Motor 
Drives. 

^  extra  Unit  for  Color  Printing. 
Length  Sheet  Cut-off  23  9/16". 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


80-page  Scott  Special  Tabloid  Press 
yill  print  6  columns  12  ems,  6  point 
-jaao'  Autoplate,  metal  pot.  Box 

3002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TURULAR  12-page  press 
witn  A.O.  drive,  metal  pot  and  atereo 
^OJ^Pment ;  1-to-l  model  with  rubber 
»T«ilable  October.  Newi  Trib- 
me.  Fullerton,  California. 


SCOTT 
4  UNIT  PRESS 

22^  •  double  folder,  roller 

oeanngs,  steel  cylinders, 

SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

300  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


8  X  12  NEW  series  C  &  P  open  Job 
press  number  51286. 

12  X  18  NEW  series  0  A  P  open  Job 
press  nnmber  56653. 

24  X  36  R.  HOE  A  Company  press. 

8  PAGE  folding  machine. 

BOSTON  stapling  machine,  treadle 
operated. 

MODEL  K  Mergentheler  linotype  ma¬ 
chine.  recently  rebnilt  at  a  cost  of 
tl.lOO.  Serial  number  1334. 

86  INOH  Portland  mnltiple  pnnehlng 
machine. 

82  INCH  Hicoek  ruling  machine,  se¬ 
rial  number  2428. 

30  INOH  Gem  paper  cutter. 

OABINETS,  wood  and  metal  type,  as¬ 
sorted  facet  and  lises. 

Other  items  not  lilted. 

Write  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
Washington,  North  Carolina 


HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  “Z”  Pat¬ 
tern  Press,  mounted  on  Superstructure 
with  Koehler  Reels,  equipped  with  Up¬ 
per  Formers  and  a  Tivo-Color  Printing 
Attachment.  Press  has  steel  cylinders 
running  in  roller  bearings  and  anto- 
mstic  ink  pump  distribution.  Plate 
thickness  is  7/16"  and  Cylinder  Stag¬ 
ger  is  120®.  Page  ent-off  22-%".  Com¬ 
plete  with  G-E  AC  drive  and  Cutler- 
Hammer  Conveyor.  Write  R.  E. 
Gough,  The  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  New  Orleans.  Ixiiiisiana. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  2,  1952 


COHOES  AMERICAN... 
'Phone  CEdar  7-3200 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1182 


Pre$.s  Room 


6  Kohler  paper  reels. 

Flat  Shaver. 

Metal  put  and  pump  4,500  lbs. 
Pony  Aiitoplate  21)^"  length. 
Curved  routers  any  length. 
40-50-60-75-100  Hp  motor  drives. 
George  C.  Oxford 
Boise.  Box  903,  Idaho 


I.M.MEDTATK  DELIVERY 
64-Page 

GO-S,.-;  HIGH  SPEED 
UNIT-TYPE  PRESiS 
21'^"  sheet  cut 

4 — Units — '2  Pairs  of  Folders 
1  Double  Ujiper  Former 
1  Color  Half-derk 
4  Keels  and  Tensions 
.Substructure 
125-Hp.  .\C  Motor 

.\U  equipment  ran  be  seen 
in  operation 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

l.%35  S.  Paulina  Stroct 
Chicago  H,  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


LINOTYPES 

32  -  30  -  27  -22-14-8-6 

INTERTYPES 

H  -  D  -  eSM  -  C  -  B 

Either  reconditioned,  "as  is",  or 
Rebuilt  -  Guaranteed,  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


/ 

Our  Metal  Sides  enable  you  to 
BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
Galley  Cabinets — Type  Cabinets 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher.  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8.  14.  26.  Intertypes  B — |C — OSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  Jiage  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works.  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 


"Three  Model  14  Mergenthaler  lino¬ 
type  miachines.  Serial  Nos.  28768, 
28774,  28775  fully  equipped  and  now 
in  operation.  Best  offer  takes  them  as 
is.  Box  2820.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LUDLOW  with  Gas  crucible,  motor 
and  all  improvements.  Available  in 
Pennsylvania  about  October  Ist.  Box 
3040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KELLOGG  Type-O-Writer  keyboard. 
Like  new.  Uaed  very  little.  Bargain. 
Daily  Times  News.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich¬ 
igan. 


_ Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

DUE  to  change  of  roll  sises,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  publiaher  hai  a  supply  of  stan¬ 
dard  Canadian  white  newsprint  In 
65  »nd  82  K  available  at  enr- 

rent  contract  price  f.o.b. 

Box  2722  Editor  and  PnblUlier. 


MILL  IHXNTRACTS 
AVAILABLE 

FOR  standard  quality  Canadian  News¬ 
print  at  mill  contract  price.  Any  siM 
rolls  in  carload  and  pool  car  quanti¬ 
ties.  For  full  details  write  Box  3015, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher, 


Stereotype 


GOOD  VALUES 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  and 
Trimmer  for  22  %"  sheet  cut. 

DUPLEX  Tubular  Plate  Finisher  and 
Casting  Box. 

HOE  Curved  Router  for  21H"  sheet 
cut. 

GOSS  Chipping  Block. 

3,000-LB.  Duplex  Stereo  Furnace. 

4  TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Metal  Pot. 

PUMPS  for  all  siie  Furnaces. 

HOE  A  GOSS  Mat  Rollera. 

HOE  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 

WESEL  Galley  Proof  Press. 

VANDERCOOK  full  page  Proof  PreiS. 

2 — HAMILTON  48-case  Steel  Type 
CabineU  with  working  top. 

86  X  50  MASHEK  Form  Truck. 

NEW  "Dural”  Stereotype  Chases, 
prompt  delivery. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  Ine. 

120  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  18 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 

7200  POT,  Oois  Hand  Caiting  Box. 
Tail  Cutter,  Shaver  and  some  spare 
parts.  Motors  included.  22H  Inch 
cut-off.  82,500.  Write  The  Bakersfleld 
Oslitomisn,  Bakersfield,  Califorala. 


I  DUPLEX  tubular  casting  box.  Water 
I  cooled  core.  Good  operating  condi- 
I  tion.  Available  in  00  days.  Make  ns 
:  an  offer.  Chilllcothe  Oaxette,  Chllll- 
'  cothe,  Ohio. 


45 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Stereotype _ 


EXCELLENT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Color  Plate  Preregister  machine 
Automatic  Autoplates 
Junior  Autoplates 
Autoshavers 

S  IO  Ton  furnaces;  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  BMfth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hammond  Easy  Raster, 
Model  EK-8,  Serial  247.  page  size, 
with  shell  rails.  Good  condition.  $425. 
The  Painesville  Telegraph,  Painesville, 
Ohio. 


\>’antcd  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PL.VNTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


WANT  16  OR  24  PAGE  Duplex  Tu¬ 
bular  Press.  Want  good  press  with  AC 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  inspect.  Box 
2119.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  eight  page  news¬ 
paper  press.  Will  pay  caA  for  good 
Duplex  or  Goss  Comet.  No  inflated 
prices,  please.  Red  Willow  County 
Reporter,  McCook,  Nebraska. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 
ROTARY  Newspaper  presses  —  both 
semi-cylindrical  and  tubular,  also  Web 
perfecting  flatbed  presses  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

E.  G.  RYAN  and  Co. 

727  S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  Ill. 

WANTED  —  Rotary  press  16  page 
straight;  32  collect;  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Contact  General  Advertis- 
iug  Service,  610  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. _ 

WANTED:  12  full  page  size  news¬ 
paper  all  metal  turtles  with  casters 
38}4"  height.  East  Hartford  (Con¬ 
necticut)  Gazette. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

AdmfailrtnrtlTe _ 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER,  capable  of 
publishing  semi-weekly,  in  owner’s  ab¬ 
sence.  No  drinkers.  Must  be  reliable. 
Flare,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 


Circulation 


SMALiL  DAILY  and  SUNDAY  (IS.OOO 
ciraulation)  needs  man  with  proven 
ability  to  build  circulation,  high  rev¬ 
enue.  Must  have  ear  and  know  mail, 
motor  route  as  well  as  carrier  manage¬ 
ment.  Permanent.  State  all  in  first 
letter,  salary  expected.  Box  2481, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

STATE-(X)UNTRY  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  by  large  Southeastern  morning 
newspaper.  Qualifications  include : 
comprehensive  knowledge  out  of  town 
operation.  Managerial  ability  to  handle 
30  employes,  ability  to  produce  busi¬ 
ness  in  low  population — large  geo¬ 
graphical  area  on  profitable  basis, 
handle  detail  and  desk  work  neces¬ 
sary.  Will  consider  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  man  who  admittedly  does  not 
know  all  the  answers  but  is  willing 
to  learn.  Age  30-40.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion,  availability,  salary  expected. 
Your  application  will  be  handled  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2'900,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Circulation  Manager;  take 
complete  charge.  Central  Pennsylvania 
afternoon  daily.  State  age,  experience, 
salary  expected.  Write  Box  3025,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

WANTED;  Young  man  or  woman  ex¬ 
perienced  in  magazine  circulation  to 
handle  processing,  correspondence  on 
subscription  orders  and  renewals;  pro¬ 
motion  production,  market  research, 
list  building  and  related  duties  on 
new,  rapidly  growing  national  publi¬ 
cation  in  (Chicago.  Write  Box  3014, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CirculatioB 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
would  like  to  employ  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  man  to  handle  solicitors  mak¬ 
ing  house-to-house  calls  to  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  newspaper.  Must 
have  the  ability  to  sell,  promote  and 
maintain  working  organization.  State 
experience,  salary  expected,  with  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter.  Apply  Box  2801, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

FOR  4.000  circulation  New  England 
Evening  Newspaper.  Pleasant  and 
agreeable  working  conditions,  but  no 
satisfied  character  need  apply.  Want 
aggressive,  young  man  who  will  use 
this  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  larger 
career.  Box  3022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  young  man  or  woman,  for  11,- 
000  ABO  daily  near  Philadelphia.  4 
in  department.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  ambitious  worker  who  will  go  out 
into  the  field  and  sell.  Give  complete 
background  in  detail.  Box  2944,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  SOUCIT- 
OR  (female)  must  have  experience 
and  able  to  type.  Good  telephone  voice 
and  pleasant  personality  essential. 
Good  salary.  Write  details  and  date 
you  can  start  to  personnel  manager, 
Bayonne  Times,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

.  .  .  for  a  fully  qualified  classified 
telephone  supervisor  on  a  leading  daily 
and  Sunday  paper.  Include  references 
and  financial  requirements  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  Box  3095,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

proven  Producer  for  position  as 
Classified  Advertising  manager  on 
daily  newspaper,  10,000  circulation  in 
competitive  field.  Salary  open.  If  in¬ 
terested  reply  night  letter  collect  with 
full  details  by  sir  mail.  Howard  Kos- 
bau.  Advertising  Manager,  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Box  1160,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. _ 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ag¬ 
gressive  young  man  capable  of  selling 
and  servicing  active  classified  accounts 
in  one  of  the  best  midwest  cities  of 
50,000.  If  you  are  on  your  way  up 
and  can  sell  and  will  work  and  have 
gained  above  average  knowledge  of 
newspaper  advertising,  this  can  be 
your  big  chance.  Write  in  detail  about 
yourself  to:  Will  H.  Clews,  CAM,  The 
Lorain  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio. 


_ Display  Advertisliig _ 

HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  new  accounts  and  selling  special 
promotions.  Arkansas  town  of  25,000 
on  combination  morning  and  evening 
newspapers.  Salary  and  commission. 
Paul  T.  Morgan,  Texarkana  Gasette, 
Texarkana,  U.  S.  A. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  can 
make  $100  week.  No  high  pressure,  no 
drinkers.  Leader,  Lovington,  N.  M. 


GOOD  small  southern  daily  needs  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  as  second  man  in 
2  man  department.  $50  per  week  to 
man  with  some  experience  pins  par¬ 
ticipation  in  attractive  bonus  plan. 
Job  immediately  open.  If  interested 
write  Wdlliam  J.  MiseetU  Suffolk  Virgi¬ 
nia,  News  Herald. 


WANTED — Display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  on  daily  with  circulation  of  9.000. 
Experienced  man  or  recent  graduate 
of  journalism  school.  Work  includes 
servicing  established  accounts,  writing 
copy,  making  layouts,  selling  new  ac¬ 
counts.  State  salary  required.  Address 
Jonesboro  Evening  Sun,  Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. 


WANTED  top  staffman  to  handle  share 
best  accounts  in  town,  as  well  as  usual 
promotion  and  new  contract  salat- 
Salary  base  $90  week  plus  commis¬ 
sions.  insurance,  etc.  Permanent.  Must 
have  car.  Ed  Willis,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Greenville,  Mississippi,  Delta 
Democrat -Times. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT:  No. 

2  spot  open  immediately  for  enterpris¬ 
ing,  capable  advertising  salesman,  man 
or  woman.  Year’s  experience  preferred, 
not  mandatory.  Must  be  fast  on  lay¬ 
outs,  strung  on  selling.  Tell  all  first 
letter.  The  Times,  Pulaski,  Virginia. 
ADVERTISING  M.AN  for  progressive 
New  Jersey  ABC  weekly.  Experience 
necessary.  Sell,  service  accounts  and 
build  lineage.  Must  be  producer.  State 
experience  and  salary  requirements 
first  letter.  Box  3012,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

AD  SALESMAN,  small  daily  in  plains 
state  university  town.  Salary  and  in- 
centive.  Box  3007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Salesmen 
and  Saleswomen,  also  advertising  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors  for  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  in  New  Jersey.  Drawing  ac¬ 
count  against  commission.  Seven  min¬ 
utes  distance  from  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan.  New  York.  Box  3010,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ONE  OF  BEST  OPPORTUNITIES  in 
America  for  young  ad  man  with  ability 
and  desire  to  go  places  in  Newspaper 
-•Vdvertising.  Growing  midwest  daily. 
Five  thousand  circulation  class  wants 
man  who  can  layout,  sell  and  educate 
merchants  to  sound  advertising  prac¬ 
tice  Job  requires  energy  and  hard 
work,  but  manager’s  job  can  be  the 
award  for  proven  ability.  References, 
details,  salary  required  to  Box  3020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  EDITION,  telephone  and 
personal  call  salesman,  large  eastern 
labor  publication.  Please  do  not  apply 
nnless  you  need  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  much  better  than  average 
money.  'This  is  a  real  opportunity 
with  excellent  commissions.  Apply  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  3004,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  SALESMAN  WANTED 
LEADING  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  has  opening  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman.  A  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  hard  worker  with  ag¬ 
gressive  sales  ability.  State  experience, 
references  and  financial  requirements 
in  first  letter.  Address  Box  3006,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

METROPOLITAN  DAILY  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  advertising  lay¬ 
out  man  and  copy  writer.  Experience 
in  handling  copy  and  layouts  for 
special  edition  advertisements  desir¬ 
able.  Employe  benefits  include  re¬ 
tirement,  educational  plan,  insurance 
and  hospitalization.  Write,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  desired  and  send 
samples  uf  work.  W.  G.  Thomas. 
Caller- Times,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 


Editorial 


THE  HERALD  at  Clinton.  Iowa,  li 
looking  for  an  accurate,  conscientious 
Police-Courthouse  reporter  and  s 
trained,  capable  Telegraph  editor. 
We’re  a  28,000  afternoon  daily,  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  pleasant,  prosperous  mid¬ 
west  eity.  Good  working  conditions. 
State  all  details  in  first  letter,  includ- 

ing  needed  salary. _ 

REPORTER,  good  writer  with  some 
experience.  Prefer  man  who  can  handle 
speed  graphic.  Daily  Tribune,  Man- 

hattan,  Kansas. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR,  man  or  woman, 
for  small  town  daily  sixty  miles  from 
New  York  City.  State  age,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Also  opening 
for  alert  young  man  on  editorial  staff 
as  reporter  and  photographer.  Box 

3018,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  WOMAN,  young,  aggressive, 
personable — iwho  can  re-vitalize  wom¬ 
en’s  page  and  step  up  volume  of  local 
news.  Fine  opportunity  to  advance 
career.  Permanent  on  growing  Michi¬ 
gan  daily  5,000  circulation ;  college 
city  12,000.  If  you  have  ability,  ener¬ 
gy,  initiative,  imagination  and  want 
to  join  a  live  organization  write  fully 
giving  starting  salary,  references,  etc. 
to  Box  3019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SPORTS  REPORTER — Some  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Must  handle  bowling 
beat  and  general  assignments  for  mid¬ 
west  morning  daily,  (jpod  opportunity. 
Send  full  particulars,  including  salary 
requirements.  Box  3028,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  wire  editor. 
We  use  Associated  Press  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  system.  Eagle,  Butler,  Penna. 

EDITOR  <S  P 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  reporter-editor  u- 
der  80  with  solid  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  some  exparienee.  Unst  kc 
accurate,  know  make-up,  able  to  viiu 
editorials  and  possibly  assume  eoa- 
plete  editorial  direction  and  reipoi- 
eibility.  Car  necessary.  Write  pabuik- 
er  ABO  semi-weekly,  News-TiaN, 
Morehead  City,  North  Carolina. 
ASSISTANT  SfXJlETY  EDITOFlc 
act  as  part  time  editorial  secretarr. 
Shorthand  helpful.  Interesting  job  ut 
future  on  expanding  72-year  old  cut 
coast  weekly.  100  miles  from  N.TD. 
Box  2845,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

CENTRAL  New  York  6,000 
daily.  Must  have  experience 
on  court  house  and  municipal 
affairs  in  addition  to  general 
reporting.  Camera  ability  de¬ 
sirable.  Good  opportunity  for 
advancement.  State  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  salary  and  availabil¬ 
ity.  Box  2936,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  and  sports  editor.  Conie- 
nial  staff,  good  working  conditioai. 
Managing  Editor,  Times-News,  Twit 

Falls,  Idaho. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  hire 
Fairchild.  Hard  worker,  no  drinken. 
Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 


_ Photographers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  experienced  is 
news  photography.  Must  have  cir. 
Salary  according  to  qualification!. 
Near  metropolitan  New  York.  Box 

2945,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

PHOTO-REPORTER  by  plains  stite 
small  daily.  Top  quality  pictures.  Msit 
have  car.  State  salary.  Box  3008,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Promotloii — ^PabUc  Relations 


WINTER  IN  FLORIDA 
ON  December  15,  opportunity  to  via¬ 
tor  in  Florida  will  arise  for  efScient 
girl  who  knows  shorthand  and  deiiret 
to  learn  publicity  business.  Beanty 
contest  winner  not  necessary  bat 
pleasing  personality  will  help.  State 
salary  desired.  Box  2910,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ _ 

LARGE  SOUTHERN  Corporation 
needs  young  man  27  to  32  to  help 

?lan.  Write  and  coordinate  press  in- 
ormation  and  other  material  comprii- 
ing  broad  and  active  public  relation! 
program.  Journalistic  training  and  2 
to  5  years’  newspaper  or  other  com¬ 
mercial  writing  exi^rience  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Good  opportunity  for  expandisf 
career  for  above  average  man.  Plenne 
write  fully  first  time.  Box  3036.  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


_ Salesmen 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
acquainted  with  editors  for  featnie 
selling  work.  State  background  and 
salary.  Box  3026,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Medumlcai _ 

WANTED:  (X>MBlNATION  msa 
work  on  Goss  Unitube  press.  Tm 
Sentinel-’TBibune,  Biowling  Green,  Ohw. 
’TWO  STEADY  situations  open  for  sd- 
operators  on  night  side.  New  two  year 
Union  contract.  $2.48  per  hour  lot 
37)4  hours.  Modern  plant,  honsini 
available.  Wire  or  write  Foreman, 
News-’Tribnne,  Galveston,  Texas. 

WANTBR) — Two  (2)  Journeymen  web 
pressmen.  Permanent  situations  open. 
Excellent  working  conditions  in  new 
modern  heated  and  refrigeration-cooled 
pressroom.  37)4  hour  week.  Day  scale 
$19.23.  Night  scale  $20.13.  Hospital 
and  medical  payment  insurance.  UW 
insurance  and  paid  vacations.  Good 
housing  available  in  pleasant  city- 
Healthy  climate.  No  habitual  drinkers. 
Contact  Lee  Holt,  Pressroom  forei^. 
Republic  and  Gazette,  120  East  Yss 

Bnren  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona. _ 

NEWPAPER  OOMPGSITOR  — 
with  good  general  newspaper  expen- 
ence.  Modern  equipment,  ^od  sc»i* 
and  working  conditions.  Permanent 
situation  for  man  who  qualifies.  Con¬ 
tact  Mr.  Engel,  Superintendent,  P»*' 
tucket  Times,  Pawtucket,  Bnooe 
I  Island. 

U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  August  2,  1952 


INSTRUCTION 


Unotyp*— Printtan 


"ItlDLAND  LINOTTPB  SCHOOL. 
Oh»rlei  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  OiTtllan. 
Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


city  OB  MANAGING  EDITOR.  IS 
rears  reporting,  editing,  managemant, 
jdministrative  experience.  University 
graduate,  ^8.  Box  2848,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 


COMPTROLLER 

OR 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


EXECUTIVE  background  in  account¬ 
ing,  taxes,  purchasing,  and  sales. 
Thorough  working  knowledge  of  all 
departments  including  mechanical.  Ex¬ 
pense  control  a  specialty.  Heavy  expe¬ 
rience  in  personnel  administration,  la¬ 
bor  contracts,  pension  programs. 
Mature  35,  married,  family, 

BOX  2929,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  j 

_  I 

Artists — Cartoonists  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Cl—ificd  Advertfaliig 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  excellent 
record  and  references.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  phases  dailies,  with 
steady  linage,  ad  count  increase.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Box  3030,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OAO  CARTOONIST.  Your  ideas  drawn 
up,  some  furnished.  No  job  too  small. 
Cater  to  work  by  mail,  prompt.  5 
years'  experience.  Box  2911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


—  Circulation  Manager  — 
EXPERIENCE  all  phases  Oircnlation. 
.tvailable  in  2  weeks.  Box  2932,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

LONG  EXPERIENCED  and  widely 
known  Circulation  Manager  no  longer 
earing  for  responsibility  of  Depart¬ 
ment  seeks  opportunity  to  specialise 
in  Promotion  and  Training.  Qualified 
by  thorough  training  under  outstand¬ 
ing  Circulators,  plus  years  of  practical 
experience.  Circulation  experience  sup¬ 
plemented  with  Editoriai  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Exceptional  ability  to  impart 
know-how  to  others.  Will  consider  any 
reasonable  opportunity  offering  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions  and  chance  for 
permanency.  Write  Box  2901,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SUCCESSES  .  .  SEVERAL! 
miracles  .  .  .  NONE! 

IF  YOU  seek  a  self-starting,  seasoned 
and  sensible  circulation  executive  ,  .  . 

IF  YOUR  situation  demands  vigorous 
leadership,  backed  by  20  succeaaful 
years  of  varied  circulation  experience, 
40,000  to  240,000  .  .  . 

IF  YOU  value,  in  your  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  a  practiced  cooperation  in 
advertising  and  editorial  problems  .  .  . 

S'  department  needs  a  man 

”  41,  whose  family  and  health  situa¬ 
tion  are  just  right,  and  with  top- 
drawer  references  .  .  . 

write  for  the  full  story  and 
in  absolute  confidence  to  "Unem¬ 
ployed”,  Box  2928,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIROUL.VTION  DIRBICTGR  qualified 
operation,  seeks  connection 
with  group  or  combination.  Will  guar- 
P  to  25%  increase  in  revenue 
on  basis  3  year  contract  with  proviso 
to  refund  publisher  $5,000  of  com¬ 
pensation  earned  if  I  fail  to  produce. 

•ty  oxpected  $12,500  with  percent- 
fte  of  revenue  increase.  Contact  in 
strict  confidence.  Available  September 
15.  Box  2924.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  25  years' 
I.,-  *  proven  builder  of  circu- 

i"**  fetrenue  prefers  west  or 
nth.  Box  3003.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Dhplay  AdvertMag 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and  Space 
Salesman  now  with  weekly  newspaper; 
4  years  newspaper  and  ad  agency  ex¬ 
perience;  seeks  future  with  newspaper 
or  magasine  anywhere  in  U.S.  Age 
28,  draft-exempt.  College  grad.  Box 
2946,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  M.ANAGER  -  SALES¬ 
MAN  with  top-flight  record,  available 
at  once.  Reliable,  solvent,  3  depend¬ 
ents.  Prefer  10,000  to  35,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  3011,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (25)  retail  ad  salesman  capa¬ 
ble  of  managing  small  or  inexperienced 
staff  will  send  you,  by  return  mail,  a 
brief  informal  profile.  Personable, 
imaginative  with  long  background  of 
interest  in  newspapering.  Tops  on 
clean  layout  and  sharp  copy  producing 
resultful  ads  at  minimum  composition 
cost.  Draft-exempt,  vet,  car.  Box  3016, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 


EXPERT  HEADLINE  WRITER,  fast, 
accurate  copyreader,  now  wire  editor 
on  well  known  midwest  daily.  4  years’ 
experience,  handling  local  and  rewrite, 
draft-free,  Missouri  grad,  married. 
Box  2708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WHITER — 10  years  skill  fact,  fancy. 
Will  cover  any  phase,  field  or  media. 
Box  2721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (26),  capable  editor  prise- 
winning  weekly  2  years  wants  report¬ 
ing  or  editing  job.  Good  on  ads, 
photography,  natures  too.  Daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Graduate  Missouri.  Veteran, 
stable,  willing.  Am  marrying,  want 
spot  to  prove  self,  build  future.  Ref- 
erencea.  John  R.  Stanley,  Princeton, 
Missouri. 


SPORTSMAN  looking  for  job  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Three 
years*  experience  at  sports  deskman. 
reporter,  photographer.  Now  night 
sports  editor  on  ^eminent  Midwest 
daily.  Missouri  grad,  37,  draft-free. 
Box  2712,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CITY  EDITOR,  80,  four  years  Moun¬ 
tain  States,  Ooast  seeks  medium  daily 
post  same  area  after  year  layoff  for 
GI  education.  Top  deskman,  qualified 
for  wire  or  managing  editor-combina¬ 
tion.  Past  employers  will  recommend 
bigbly.  Box  2834.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AfKI-RBSSrVE,  FAST  and  exacting 
young  deskman  with  top-grade  expe¬ 
rience  and  education  wants  managing, 
city  or  news  editorship  small  daily; 
or  desk  spot  medium  daily  where 
future  is  unlimited.  Prefer  prise-seek¬ 
ing  publisher.  Midwest.  Available  Sep¬ 
tember  8.  Resume  tells  all.  Box  2990. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESIRE  under — 15,000  Circulation 
Wire  Editor  Spot  or  Copy  Desk  on 
any  site.  Prefer  Southwest,  Ear  West. 
South.  Minimum  $75.  Experience:  8 
years  as  copy-reader,  year  as  reporter 
(all  beats,  sports),  8  months  as  Wire 
Editor.  Draft-proof  vet,  32.  Degree. 
Available  2  weeks.  Box  2908,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MA<>AZrNE,  newspaper  position  in 
Loa  Angeles  ares.  Experienced  metro¬ 
politan  daily  reporter,  small  daily 
sports  editor,  editor  2  trade  journals, 
sports  publicity.  Features,  rewrite, 
heads,  know  production.  Heavy  expe¬ 
rience  in  automotive  field.  Single,  27, 
draft-exempt.  Box  2912,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CRACK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man.  8 
years  top  daily  experience,  all  heats. 
25.  vet.  single,  B.A.  Box  2948,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB77? 

Your  best  bets  .  .  . 

A  Situations  Wanted  Ad — 
and 

Follow  the  Help  Wanted  Columns 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


LABOR  REPORTER,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  AFL  paper,  2  years  editing  small 
daily,  weeklies.  Also  know  rewrite. 
Solid  labor,  political  background. 
Seeks  daily  or  magasine  in  New  York. 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  27,  B.A., 
draft-exempt.  Box  2810,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEED  TO  CHANGE  climate.  Capabta 
sports  or  staffer.  Now  small  Hoosier 
daily  editor.  Single,  28,  draft-free  vet. 
Box  2807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THIS  ISN'T  one  of  those  "Stopt — 
Look  no  further  I"  advertisements; 
the  \  ise  employer  always  looks 
further,  sn^ay.  But  if  you  are 
interested  in  a  young  man, 
single,  for  public  relations, 
promotion  or  publicity  with  a 
yen  for  new-fashioned  ideas  and 
old-fashioned  work,  then  check 
my  record.  Three  years  college 
public  relations  and  daily  newspaper 
experience,  some  radio.  Handle 
promotion,  copy,  layout,  photos. 
Member  AOPRA ;  former  wire  service 
stringer.  Would  like  position 
demanding  initiative,  ingenuity, 
responsibility.  Top  references. 

Box  2812,  ^itor  A  Publiaher. 


EDITOR,  editorial  writer,  18  years’ 
experience,  seeks  move  to  college  town 
of  some  25000,  east  to  midwest.  Box 
2923,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  seeks  managing  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  editorship.  Experienced  on 
metropolitan  daily,  including  sports, 
make-up,  theatres,  society,  food,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  editorials.  Guarantee 
results.  Top  references.  Christian,  non¬ 
drinking.  Thrives  on  hard  work.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2909,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisber.  _  _  _  _  _ 

NEWS  EDITOR.  Presently  employed 
as  news  director  radio  station.  Top 
feature  writer.  Experienced,  wants  to 
locate  in  California.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  Box  2903,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  now  with  dally,  wants 
change,  prefer  East.  Police,  sports, 
general,  heads.  Young,  draft-exempt. 
Box  2933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER 

_  AND  REWRITE  MAN 

WITH  20  years  background  on  New 
York  and  suburban  dailies  seeks  tie- 
up  with  progressive  daily  that  appre¬ 
ciates  human  interest,  features,  spot 
news  reporting  and  enterprise.  Youth¬ 
ful  outlook,  active,  sober,  w«r  veter¬ 
an,  draft-exempt.  Ready  quickly,  any¬ 
where.  Box  2941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PUBUOITY  or  Public  Re¬ 
lations  spot  desired  by  young  married 
veteran.  Sports  writer  4  years  on  one 
of  the  South’s  foremost  dailies.  Three 
years  college,  organisational  and  pro¬ 
motional  ability  and  experience  in 
handling  institutional  publicity.  Box 
2OT1.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  27,  B.A.  this  Juns, 
seeks  job  on  daily  anywhere.  No  Jour¬ 
nalism  experience,  but  very  anxious  to 
learn  from  bottom.  Magasine  and  free 
lance  work.  Box  2918,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAN  YOU  USE  personable  city  editor, 
29,  seeking  advancement,  who  loves 
to  write  of  people,  places!  Box  8935, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER,  29,  married. 
5  years’  experience,  now  employed  as 
city  editor  10,000  plus  daily,  seeks 
desk  or  reporting  job  on  larger  paper. 
Box  3031,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCE  WANTED  I  I 
OXFORD  (History)  Graduate  24, 
single,  wants  position  with  small-town 
newspaper — anywhere.  1  year  with 
Press  Section.  British  Information 
Service.  Box  3938.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


KKPORTER,  lively  feature  writer.  One 
year  on  big  and  medium  daily.  Fine 
general  education.  Sharp,  critical  in¬ 
telligence.  Young,  vet.  B.A.,  Box  3034. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTING  job  on  Midwest  daily  by 
reporter-ad  man  on  ABC.  Blue  Ribbon 
weekly.  Missouri  grad.  B.J.  ’50.  Vet. 
26.  single,  car.  ^x  3030,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REWRITEMAN-BEPORTER  seeks  job 
in  or  near  TEXAS.  12  years’  experi 
ence  most  phases  of  journalism  on 
metropolitan  dailies.  B.A.,  .\ge  36, 
family.  Box  3032,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR — Competent,  reliable. 
City  desk,  wire,  makeup.  East,  Box 
3029,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NOW  FILLING  VITAL  SPOT  on  city 
desk,  desires  change  to  reward  rec¬ 
ognized  ability.  Target  is  _  inside  or 
outside  job  carrying  responsibility  and 
promising  self-satisfaction.  Circulation 
not  primary  interest.  Four  years  on 
east  and  midwest  dailies.  City,  wire 
desks,  most  beats.  Young,  draft-exempt 
college  grad.  Box  3033,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ 

PAST,  ACCURATE,  experienced  re¬ 
porter.  All  beats,  Rockies  and  west 
coast  only.  National  award  winner 
this  year.  Prefer  a.m.  daily  small 
town.  Box  3041,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Instructors 


WORKING  Newspaperman  B.S.,  M.A. 
looking  for  post  as  instructor  journal¬ 
ism.  Excellent  background.  Experience. 
Box  3927,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Fhotographers 

WORLD  WAR  II  — KOREAN 
VET  AVAILABLE  NOW 

EX-AIR  Force  PIO  recently 
returned  from  Far  East  desires 
reporter-photographer  job  on 
weekly  or  daily  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  area.  Will  relocate  if 
necessary.  Published  base  news 
paper,  directed  motion  picture 
— still  photography,  supervised 
radio  station  overseas.  Capable 
of  working  in  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation.  BS 
University  of  Illinois  1950 
Publication  Management,  Single, 

29,  sober,  sincere  worker, 
career  newspapermau.  Interested 
in  chnrch  activities.  Likes  to 
work  with  elderly  people. 

Resume  on  request.  Welcome  all 
inquiriei. 

BOX  2922,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

ALERT  NEWiS-FEATURE  PHOTOG- 
RAPHER— -darkroom  worker,  sick  of 
New  York  City,  seeks  parmanent 
berth  Midwest  or  New  England  daily. 
10  years  varied  camera,  darkroom  ex¬ 
perience.  Own  Speed  Graphic,  car. 
World  War  II  veteran,  draft-exempt, 
family  man.  Samples,  published  pho¬ 
tos  sent  on  request.  Reply  Box  3037, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 

fnoiolloM  FmkUe  Rctodom 

15  YEARS  in  Public  and  Prsst  Rela- 
tions,  inclading  ersativs  radio  and 
IW,  magaaine  writing.  University 
graduate,  38.  Will  consider  $10,000. 

Box  2949.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

SEEK  EMyiLOYEB  PUBJjKUTION 
job:  6  years  small  dailisa,  3  yeara 
writsr-photograpAsr  on  factory  maga- 
ains.  ^x  2902,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 
FEMALE  PUBLICIST  with  televiaion 
and  motion  picture  background  seeks 
connection  where  traveling  ia  neces¬ 
sary.  Home  base  New  Y'ork.  Box  2842. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

FORMER  NEWSMAN  with  graphic 
arts  experience  seeks  opening  on  com¬ 
pany  pnblication  or  in  puoUe  rela¬ 
tions.  Journalism  grad.  2  years  report¬ 
ing.  1  year  school  news  bureau.  1  year 
printing  sales.  Veteran.  Age  28.  Box 
3021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  EntniTcra 

ENGRAVER 

DOBS  your  Engraving  Department 
need  a  man  of  ability!  20  years  of  all 
around  expsrience  inclading  the  latest 
methods.  Production  at  lowsr  cost. 
Prefer  Florida  or  middle  West.  Union 
or  anorgsnissd.  Mentioned  in  Editor 
A  Publisher  for  layout  of  previous 
plant.  ^Isry  open  for  permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Box  2931,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
THOROUGHLY  experienced  on  all 
types  of  black  and  color  equipment. 
Fully  capable  as  moehanical  superin¬ 
tendent  all  departments.  Prefers  me¬ 
dium  size  afternoon  daily.  Box 
Editor  A  Publiaiier. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Once  again  the  Presidential  can-  niond’s  support,  naturally,  came 
didates  are  named  and  their  re-  from  45  newspapers  in  13  South- 
spective  parties  are  lined  up  for  ern  states. 

battle  until  Nov.  4.  Another  feature  of  the  E  &  P 

And,  once  again.  Editor  &  Pub-  poll  is  a  breakdown  in  the  volume 
LiSHER  is  polling  the  daily  news-  of  circulation  support  for  a  candi- 
papers  of  the  country  to  determine  date  in  addition  to  the  numerical 
the  amount  of  press  support  for  newspaper  support.  In  1948,  for 
either  Stevenson  or  Eisenhower.  instance,  while  Dewey  had  the 
As  reported  on  another  page  of  backing  of  65%  of  the  dailies  this 


this  issue,  an  innovation  in  this 
quadrennial  survey  will  be  inclu¬ 
sion  of  figures  for  the  weekly  field. 
The  National  Publisher,  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  will  poll  the  weeklies — 
results  to  be  announced  some  time 
in  October. 

E  &  P  plans  to  announce  the 
results  of  this  preliminary  poll 
early  in  September.  A  final  count 
of  dailies  will  be  made  just  prior 
to  Election  Day  at  which  time  the 
weeklies’  score  will  also  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

E  &  P  has  conducted  these  sur¬ 
veys  for  every  Presidential  election 
since  1932.  During  Franklin 
Roosevelt’s  second  term,  1936-40, 
the  press  was  being  charged  with 
having  “lost  its  influence’’  because 
of  FDR’s  election  in  the  face  of 
what  was  believed  to  be  over¬ 
whelming  newspaper  opposition. 
The  figure  usually  quoted  at  that 
time  was  that  90%  of  the  press 
had  been  opposed  to  Roosevelt 
in  1932  and  1936. 

We  decided  to  find  out  what  the 
actual  score  had  been. 

In  1940,  E  &  P  polled  all  the 
daily  newspapers  asking  what  can¬ 
didates  they  supported  in  1932, 
1936  and  1940.  The  results  com¬ 
pletely  refuted  the  90%  figure. 
(Incidentally,  this  same  figure  has 
been  used  in  recent  years  by  the 
Truman  camp  with  no  more  basis 
in  fact  than  existed  in  the  ’30s.) 

Since  1940,  E  &  P  has  kept  the 
score  up  to  date  every  four  years. 

Here  is  how  the  newspapers 
have  stacked  up  percentagewise  in 
the  last  five  campaigns  (lumping 
Truman,  Thurmond  and  Wallace 
in  1948  for  purposes  of  tabula¬ 
tion  only) : 


Rep.  Dem. 

1932  .  55.5%  38.7% 

1936  .  60.4%  34.5% 

1940  .  66.3%  20.1% 

1944  .  60.1%  22.0% 

1948  .  65.2%  19.4% 


Actually,  Truman  only  had  sup¬ 
port  from  15%  of  the  dailies.  The 
figure  above  was  split  among  Tru¬ 
man,  Thurmond  (3.8%),  and 
Wallace  (only  3  papers  supporting 
making  less  than  1%  of  the  total). 

A  phenomenon  of  the  last  cam¬ 
paign  was  that  whereas  Dewey 
had  the  support  of  66  out  of  70 
dailies  tabulated  in  New  York 
State,  Truman  only  had  13  (as 
opposed  to  Dewey’s  14)  in  his 
own  stale  of  Missouri.  Thur- 


represented  78.5%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion.  Truman,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  backing  of  15%  of  the 
dailies  representing  only  10%  of 
the  circulation. 

The  E  &  P  poll  covered  1,183 
dailies  with  44,745,178  circulation, 
representing  66.8%  of  all  dailies 
and  87%  of  total  circulation. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

No  ONE  knows,  of  course,  what 
the  final  tabulation  of  dailies  will 
show  in  1952  just  before  Election 
Day.  Based  on  past  performances 
for  the  last  20  years  it  is  probably 
safe  to  assume  that  the  Republican 
candidate  will  again  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  majority  of  newspapers. 
Whether  it  will  be  higher  or  lower 
than  in  1948  is  anybody’s  guess. 

Providing  some  Southern  state 
does  not  put  up  a  Dixiecrat  candi¬ 
date  before  election,  newspaper 
support  for  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  might  be  higher  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past  because 
Stevenson  is  more  acceptable  as  a 
candidate  than  was  Harry  Truman. 

However,  this  could  be  com¬ 
pletely  washed  out  and  the  sup¬ 
port  for  a  Republican  candidate 
pushed  even  higher  because  of  the 
growing  sentiment  that  “a  change’’ 
is  needed  in  Washington. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  news¬ 
papers  might  as  well  start  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  one  of  two 
certainties  come  Nov.  5,  “the 
morning  after.”  If  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  wins  again  in  the 
face  of  majority  opposition  from 
newspapers,  we  may  expect  all 
the  old  charges  about  “newspapers 
losing  their  influence,”  and  their 
“touch  with  the  people,”  to  break 
in  a  new  flood  of  criticism. 

If  the  Republican  candidate 
should  win  with  a  majority  of 
newspaper  support  we  can  expect 
someone  to  throw  the  charge  that 
the  newspapers  “ganged  up”  and 
pressured  the  country. 

No  matter  what  happens  news¬ 
papers  can’t  win  in  the  eyes  of 
the  critics. 

*  *  * 

Several  times,  however,  we 
have  pointed  out  that  the  “voting 
record”  of  newspapers  has  been 
as  good  as  the  winning  candidate’s. 
When  you  say  that  60  or  more 
per  cent  of  the  dailies  backed  a 
candidate  and  he  lost,  it  sounds 
pretty  bad.  But  if  you  analyze 
the  figures  you  get  a  different 
story. 

After  the  election  in  1940. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  8-9 — Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Summer  meeting, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Aug.  8-9 — Maryland  Press 
Association  and  Virginia  Press 
Association,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Aug.  8-9  —  Chesapeake 
(Maryland  and  Washington) 
and  Virginia  Associated  Press 
members,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Aug.  8-9 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn,  of 
the  Carolinas,  Summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Ocean  Front  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C. 

Aug.  16 — International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  meeting,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Aug.  18-25  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Staffer  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

Aug.  22-23  —  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  quarterly  meeting,  Clare¬ 
mont  Hotel,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Aug.  25— International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union,  convention,  Cincinnati. 

Aug.  25-26 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Hotel.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Aug.  25-28 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  3rd 
annual  convention,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 


Michael  A.  Gorman,  editor  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  polled  all 
the  daily  newspapers  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote  in  each  area.  In  881  cities 
of  less  than  100,000  population, 
77.5%  of  them  voted  for  the  can¬ 
didate  supported  by  the  local 
newspaper.  Sixty  four  per  cent  of 
the  communities  voted  for  Willkie 
out  of  the  685  communities  where 
the  newspapers  supported  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket.  Ninety-three  per 
cent  of  the  communities  went  for 
Roosevelt  out  of  the  336  where 
newspapers  were  supporting  the 
Democratic  ticket.  (E  &  P,  Oct. 
.30,  1948,  page  64.) 

Look  at  it  another  way.  Truman 
won  28  states  in  1948.  Compar¬ 
ing  the  electoral  result  with  the 
E  &  P  poll  it  was  found  (Nov, 
6,  1948,  page  32)  that  28  states 
voted  in  line  with  the  majority 
newspaper  support  in  those  states. 

“So,  in  more  than  50%  of  the 
states  a  majority  of  the  newspapers 
either  rode  the  right  horse  or 
were  influential  in  bringing  in  a 
s.inner.  But,  as  yet,  no  one  has 
commended  the  newspapers  for 
this  record  as  good  as  Truman’s,” 
E  &  P  commented  at  the  time. 

Only  time,  and  the  political  poll¬ 
sters,  can  tell  what  will  happen 
this  Fall — even  the  latter  has  been 
known  to  be  wrong. 

■ 

To  Dedicate  School 

.\usiiN,  Tex.  —  Dr.  Alberto 
Ciainza  Paz,  exiled  editor  of  La 
Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  dedicate 
the  $635,000  journalism  building 
at  the  University  of  Texas  Oct.  31. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Rate  Decree 
Stayed;  Kansas 
Probe  Pressed 

The  Anti-Trust  Division  of  tk 
Department  of  Justice  pressed  its 
inquiry  into  the  advertising  rate 
policies  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  this  week  by  subpoenaing  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Capper  newspapers  in 
Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Meanwhile,  the  Times-Picayunt 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  Orleans 
obtained  an  order  from  Federal 
Judge  H.  W.  Christenberry  staying 
execution  of  his  decree  against 
compulsory  unit  rates  while  an 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Christenberry  ruled  last 
month  that  the  Times-Picaym 
and  New  Orleans  States  had  vio¬ 
lated  sections  of  the  Sherman  Act 
by  enforcing  combination  space 
deals  for  general  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Even  before  Judge  Christen¬ 
berry  posted  the  formal  decree, 
following  a  lengthy  trial  of  the 
case,  the  Anti-Trust  Division  had 
instituted  a  Grand  Jury  investi¬ 
gation  in  Kansas  City  in  June.  Its 
original  subpoena  demanded  busi¬ 
ness  records  of  the  Star  over  a 
period  of  25  years. 

The  Star  Company  said  at  that 
time  that  it  had  nothing  to  conceal 
in  its  business  practices;  that  its 
record  of  service  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century  “speaks  lot 
itself.”  Roy  Roberts,  president, 
reiterated  that  statement  this  wedi 
when  asked  for  comment  on  the 
Topeka  subpoena. 

Henry  S.  Blake,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  said  he  had  been 
asked  to  furnish  documents  of  the 
Topeka  Capital  and  Kansas  Cit! 
Kansan  for  the  last  32  years.  He 
is  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury 
on  Aug.  7. 

Among  the  documents  and  rec¬ 
ords  the  Justice  Department  asked 
for  were  those  showing: 

“Any  attempt  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star  to  coerce,  threaten  or 
prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  to 
any  extent  regular  or  prospective 
advertisers  from  advertising  in  any 
publication  of  the  company. 

“The  prevention  by  The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  of  any  regular  or 
prospective  advertiser  from  adver¬ 
tising  in  any  publication  of  the 
company.” 


$3  Raise  for  Printers 

Cincinnati — Printers  employed 
by  the  Times-Star,  Post  and 
quirer  have  been  granted  a 
weekly  pay  boost  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1.  Under  the  new  17-month 
agreement,  550  members  of  Ty^ 
graphical  Union  No.  3.  will  recebe 
$103,  weekly  on  the  day  shift- 
$108  on  the  night  shift,  for  37Vi 
hours.  A  $2  weekly  welfare  pack¬ 
age  is  also  provided. 
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You  can  frt  reprints  of  this  advertisement,  at  no  rost,  by  writing  to  this  magazine. 


Will  you  leave  these  to  your  children? 


Men  have  died  to  leave  you  these 
4  symlmls  of  freedom: 

A  Holy  Bible— »^yniboI  of  your  right 
to  worship  as  you  wish. 

(First  Amendment,  V.S.  Constitution) 

A  door  key— your  right  to  lock 
your  door  against  illegal  govern- 
nieiil  force  and  prying. 

( Fourth  Amendment,  U. S.Constitution) 

A  pencil-freedom  to  speak  or  write 
nhat  you  think,  whether  you  agree 
with  the  government  or  not. 

(First  Amendment,  U.S.  Constitution) 

And  a  free  ballot  — your  right  to 
choose  the  people  who  represent 
you  in  government— your  protection 
against  government  tyranny. 

(Article  I,  V.S.  Constitution) 


Half  the  world  is  trying  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  symbols— and  what  they 
stand  for. 

Even  in  this  country,  there  are 
people  who  attack  our  freedoms,  hy 
trying  to  give  the  government  more 
and  more  control  over  American  life. 

“The  government  should  take 
over  the  doctors.”  they  say.  “and  run 
the  railroads,  and  the  electric  com¬ 
panies.”  But  what  they  mean  i8,“Let’s 
have  socialized  medicine,  socialized 
railroads,  socialized  electricity.” 

Even  though  socialism  is  one  thing 
most  Americans  don't  want! 

It  is  wise  for  us  always  to  ques¬ 
tion  and  weigh  all  the  forces  that 


influence  our  government.  It’s  up 
to  us  all  whether  w’e'll  leave  our 
children  freedom— or  socialism. 


Socialized  electric  light  and  power  is 
one  of  the  first  goals  of  the  people 
who  will  want  to  push  America  down 
the  hill  to  socialism.  They’ve  made 
headway,  and  are  working  for  more. 
Each  step  they  gain  is  a  serious  threat 
to  every  home  and  farm  and  business 
—  and  everybody's  freedom.  That’s 
why  this  message  is  brought  to  you 
by  America’s  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANIES*. 

*  Names  on  request  from  this  magazine 


t*niited  Id  U.  8.  ▲. 
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Watch  the  experts 

when  the  going  gets  rough  j 


W  hen  selling  gets  tough  .  .  .  when  it’s  hanl  to  prod  con¬ 
sumers  into  huying  action  .  .  .  watch  luiw  hig  and 
experienced  advertisers  meet  the  challenge: — 

During  the  past  4  years,  for  example,  when  they’ve 
needed  more  sales  power  than  ever  before,  leading 
advertisers  have  upped  their  expenditures  in  newspapers 
nearly  W/c. 

At  the  same  time  total  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  has  increasetl  over  30%,  topping  all  other  major 
media  hy  a  substantial  margin. 

Because  newspajters  reach  the  most  people  every  dav 
in  every  community,  vour  advertising  in  newspapers  is 
sure  to  reach  virtuallv  all  your  customers.  And  response 
to  new'paper  advertising  is  last  and  mcasuraldc.  It  pays 
off  ri^lit  anav  at  the  n-tail  counter. 

Because  fiew'papers  give  <jui«  k  action  —  plus  fl<‘xihility 
that  lets  you  time  your  advertising  to  (it  all  huying 
patterns  everywhere — newipapers  arc  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  favorite  medium. 


If  you’d  like  to  examine  the  investments  of  the  "top 
1(X)’’ — or  in  fact  all  who  have  spent  $25,000  or  more — on 
a  company-hy-company  basis,  we’ll  gladly  send  you  a  ct»in- 
plimentary  copy  of  "Kxpenditures  of  National  Advertisers 
in  Newspapers.’’  1951  edition.  Write  or  phone  today. 


Expenditures  of  Top  100 
National  Newspaper  Advertisers 


1950 


1949 


1948 


$161 

million 


$223.9 

million 


$246.4 

million 


$255.2 

million 
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